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The Bulletins of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry will hereafter be issued serially, designated by 
numbers instead of by months. The Bulletin will contain, in 
the future, safety and welfare material and such data as it has 
contained in the past. It will be issued as frequently as is 
practicable under existing conditions and every effort will be 
made to disseminate thoroughly through the industries of 
Pennsylvania the arguments for safety that are vital to con- 
serving the man power of Pennsylvania and of the Nation. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

Fifth Annual Industrial Welfare and Efficiency Conference 

Hall of the House of Representatives 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

November 21 and 22, 1917. 



Held under the direction of the 

Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 

with the co-operation of the 

Engineers' Society of Pennsylvania. 



CHAIRMAN, LEW R. PALMER, Acting Commissioner of Labor and 

Industry. 



OPENING ADDRESS. 



By Lew R. Palmer, Acting Commissioner of Labor and Industry, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 



The Fifth Annual Industrial Welfare and Efficiency Conference is 
now convened. 

I am sure I regret with you the fact that Commissioner Jackson is 
not here to take his place on this program. The chairman will not 
take up any great amount of your time with extended remarks. We, 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, are indeed 
glad to have you with us and we hope that you will enjoy this con- 
ference as we know you have enjoyed others in the past. 
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Commissioner, now Major Jackson, of the Engineers' Section of the 
United States Army, wired to us from some Atlantic Seaport the re- 
quest that the presiding officer this morning extend to you his very 
best wishes and say to you that he would continue to represent you 
of Pennsylvania ^^Somewhere in France," as it has heretofore been 
his pleasure to represent you in this grand old Keystone State. 
(Applause.) 

Our Governor will arrive later to address the meeting before it 
closes this morning. 

We are fortunate to have with us a man of national and interna- 
tional reputation who has kindly agreed to speak to us on war con- 
ditions — ^Mr. A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa. 



ADDRESS ON WAR CONDITIONS. 



By A. B. FARQUHAR^ president, A. B. Farquhar Co., Limited, 

York, Pa. 



I have had just two minutes notice that I was expected to address 
you this morning. Being in my eightieth year, I have the advan- 
tage of many of you here. A man's circle enlarges with gathering 
years, and his acquaintance is correspondingly wide. I have been 
active all my life, have worked on an average of fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day for the last seventy years, and therefore I have lived 
about two ordinary lives within that time. 

A year ago I was in France. I mentioned that at a meeting here 
in this hall that Commissioner Jackson presided over. At that time 
I had a day or two's notice, and was prepared with an address. 

It would seem from the introduction that I am expected to say 
something of war conditions. Now this country does not yet fully 
realize that it is at war. If the war continues another year, as in all 
probability it will, and possibly longer, you will all find that we are 
at war; we will feel it in every direction. It is my opinion that 
every able bodied man and woman in this entire country should be 
"conscripted." I don't exactly like that term. I like "selected" bet- 
ter. Our soldiers, by the way, are not conscripts but selected men. 
They ought to be called selected men ; should not be spoken of as eon- 
scripts. My friends, the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, fully agreed with me when we had a talk about it the other 
day. "Selected men" is the better term to use. 
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We all should be willing to do our part. Every one should live, 
move and have his being in the winning of the war. The war was 
forced upon us. We could not possibly avoid it. Anyone who has 
given careful study to the matter will see that. I have been a strong 
peace man all my life ; was at the Hague, at the Arbitration Confer- 
ence in England, where I became acquainted with Mr. Lloyd George ; 
was also a regular attendant at the Lake Mohonk Conferences. But 
as a strong peace man I am ready to fight for peace, and we cannot 
obtain permanent peace except by putting down Prussian Militarism, 
and we must carry the war to a successful conclusion if we are ever 
to have lasting peace. Practically, in a sense, this is a Holy War, a 
war in which we should all take our part and do our best to carry it 
to a successful end. There is no question about that in my mind. 

I want to speak a word as to the war as I saw it in France a year 
ago. I was in the trenches for about five days under fire. We were 
entertained specially by the French Government. I was on the Com- 
mission invited by the Government to study industrial conditions, 
which is a very serious matter in France. 

The French have gone into the war with a feeling of consecration, 
that they are going to give their lives for France. Most of those I 
talked with said they did not expect to come out of the war alive. 
"We may be buried on the battlefield ; that is our expectation. We 
come to save our country." They have a strong feeling of patriotism, 
and seem to rejoice in the idea of sacrifice ; and the women have the 
same feeling. 

All through France we saw women doing farm work, and in the 
factories were girls and women making shells. In one; great single 
room, we saw five thousand women making munitions, some of the 
best women of France among them, too, leaders of society, aristo- 
cratic women who could speak three or four languages, and who con- 
versed with me in English with as much ease as would one from our 
own country. All class feeling seems to be broken down. In England 
I saw daughters of dukes and earls working in the factories. Their 
maids came with them, some of them looking disgusted at the work, 
while their mistresses seemed proud of it. 

Now it is not generally known in this country how many people 
there are in Washington, the ablest men in the country, and some 
women, too, giving their entire time at a nominal salary of one dollar 
a y^ar and paying their own expenses. 

We must avoid unfair criticism. Our public officers are doing their 
duty. Our officials are always ready to recoive good suggestions. 
Constructive work alone is beneficial. Dniing the war we should 
work as though we wanted to help the Government, we should want 
to help, and be glad to give half of our income to the Government, run 
it on a fifty-fifty basis. I am sure I am, and there are others who are 
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willing t6 let the Government have all if necessary. We should live, 
move and have our being in winning the war. We will never have 
permanent peace in the world until we gain victory. With victory 
we will gain great good. I think it probable that the evil of alcoholic 
drinks, which all must admit is a curse, will be at an end. There 
will be less drinking in the world than there is today, and if a per- 
manent peace is established by a league of nations, the whole human 
race will be better off in many ways. 

We all know that if the advice and teachings of the Great Master 
of Galilee, given 1900 years ago, were carried out there would be no 
war and no occasion for war; and I think there will be a stronger 
tendency to live practical Christian lives after this war is over than 
ever before. I think the world will become more Christianized and 
better. The war itself has brought out many noble qualities in men, 
self-sacrificing qualities, breaking down, as I said before, class preju- 
dice, and a great deal of good is bound to come out of it. We must 
not despair ; win it we certainly will ; there is no question about it. 
It will have to go on till we do win — it is only a question of how long 
it will last. The brothers of the fellow workmen in our laboring class 
— and we ought all to be laborers while the war lasts, no feeling be- 
tween capitalist and labor, all working, all doing our part — their 
brother workmen who were selected to fight in France, who are risk- 
ing their lives, are vitally interested in a sufficiency of ships. They 
are interested, of course, in receiving the necessary food and ammu- 
nition and the workmen here should provide them, since they are 
getting high wages and have comfortable surroundings, and there 
certainly should be no thought of strikes. There is no occasion for 
them. The capitalist and employer must be willing to do his part to- 
day, and the laborer must be willing to do his part ; do as you would 
be done by; follow that rule and there never will be a strike. As 
soon as the world follows the Golden Rule most of our troubles will 
be over. And we must have the same feeling about labor. It is ab- 
surd for capital and labor to quarrel. The labor is the hands, capital 
may be said to be the brains, each absolutely necessary to the other. 
Capital could accomplish nothing without the labor, and labor could 
accomplish nothing' without capital. They are absolutely dependent 
on each other, inter-dependent, and to quarrel is foolish. While the 
war lasts strikes should be made absolutely impossible. 

I have made only a few remarks, given expression to a few thoughts 
as they came into my mind, without any preparation at all, simply a 
heart to heart talk. I love all Americans. Another thing ; how ut- 
terly absurd it is to talk about German- Americans. There is no Ger- 
man-American. You are either American or not American. My an- 
cestors happend to be Scotch. Don't call me a Scotch- American. It 
is a reflection upon me. The vast majority of our German immigrants 
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are good citizens, and let us look at them as such. Do not judge any 
of them until you know of some overt act they have committed. Be- 
cause they happen to have a German name, that does not affect their 
patriotism at all. We are all either of foreign origin, or born of 
American Indians, and let us do away with prejudice, do away with 
passion and keep our heads, and all work together for the great end 
of winning the war. 

CHAIRMAN PALMER : We are certainly most fortunate to have Mr. Farquhar 
with us. The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry is co-operating in 
every way possible to win the war. We have, through (Commissioner Jackson's direc- 
tion, allied our work in various divisions with the State Safety Committee, which is 
the same organization as that known in other states as the State Council of Defense. 
We have as the next number of the program a paper by Mr. Edgar C. Felton, Director, 
Department of Civilian Service and Labor, Committee of Public Safety for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., and I think he will show us 
some ways in which not only the Department of Labor and Industry can co-operate 
with the Safety Committee, but in which you men out in the industries can assist 
in promoting what is coming to be a national war program. 

I therefore take great pleasure in introducing Mr. Felton to you. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE STATE 
COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY TO LABOR AND TO 
INDUSTRY IN TIME OF WAR. 



By EDGAR C. FELTON, Director, Department of Civilian Service 
and Labor, Committee of Public Safety for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 



When the Committee of Public Safety for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania was appointed by the Governor of the Commonwealth 
at the time of the entry of the United States into the world war, the 
duty of developing and organizing the various activities, having to 
do with the war emergency was wisely placed in charge of the Chair- 
man of the General Committee, Mr. George Wharton Pepper, and a 
comparatively small executive committee. The efficiency of manage- 
ment which goes with small and compact bodies was thus obtained. 
This executive committee promptly created fifteen departments whose 
work was intended to cover all the special matters arising out of the 
war and affecting the Commonwealth and its citizens. In order that 
ypu may be informed as to the scope of the work which is being per- 
formed by the Committee of Public Safety, I will enumerate these 
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departments. In general their titles describe quite clearly the fields 
they are intended to cover. The fifteen departments are: 

1. Department of Finance. 

2. Department of Publicity, which was organized for the purpose 
of keeping the public informed as to the work of the other depart- 
ments, and of keeping in touch with all matters of interest aliasing 
out of the state of war. 

3. Department of Legislature. The legislature has not been in 
session since this department was organized and hence there has not 
been very much for it to do. 

4. Department of Allied Bodies, whose duty it is to bring into 
co-operation with the various departments of the Committee of Public 
Safety those bodies or committees which were in operation ppior to 
the creation of the Committee of Public Safety and which were work- 
ing along similar lines and to co-ordinate their work with the similar 
work being undertaken by the departments of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety. 

5. Department of Sanitation, Medicine, and Red Cross. 

6. Department of Civic Relief, whose function it is to organize and 
furnish aid and relief to the civil population in the emergencies aris- 
ing out of war conditions. This department also looks after all 
matters pertaining to social welfare. 

7. Department of Food Supply, which ha-s to do with the con- 
servation of existing supplies of food, the stimulation of the produc- 
tion of food, and its economic distribution. 

8. Department of Materials. 

9. Department of Plants. These two departments are concerned 
with the industrial and mining plants of the state and with the ma- 
terials produced by them, in so far as they are affected by or can be 
made use of in war. 

10. Department of Motors and Motor Trucks. 

11. Department of Civilian Service and Labor, which looks after 
all labor proiblems arising out of the war. That is the particular de- 
partment in which I am interested and whose work I am going to 
elaborate later on. 

12. Department of Military Service. 

13. Department of Naval Service. 

14. Department of Guards, Police, and Inspection. 

15. Department of Railroads, Electric Railways and Motors, 
Highways and Waterways. 

With the enumeration and brief description of the activities which 
the Committee of Public Safety has undertaken to manage through 
its several departments during the existing war emergency, we can 
now proceed more understandingly to a discussion of the particular 
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subject of this paper, namely, The Relationship of the Committee of 
Public Safety to Labor and to Industry in Time of War. I believe 
that this relationship can best be made plain by giving you a general 
outline of the duties devolving on the Department of Civilian Service 
and Labor to which the Committee of Public Safety has assigned the 
task of caring for all problems arising in connection with Labor and 
Industry, and then describing the machinery which that Department 
has created for the purpose of performing those duties. 

In order that the work of the Department might be clearly de- 
fined, it was determined at the outset that it should concern itself 
with labor from the point where the individual presents himself for 
employment up to the point where he enters employment; that it 
should have nothing to do with labor before it seeks employment ex- 
cept in certain obvious cases, such as, for example, where trade or 
technical training is necessary to fit the individual for the kind of 
service he intends to undertake. Here the Department organizes or 
provides means for such training. The instruction, however, is 
specific and directed to some particular object and is never of a 
general character. It leads straight to some well-defined employment. 
It fits a woman, for example, to enter one of the textile trades, or a 
man or boy to engage in one of the lines of work involved in the 
building of steamships. It in no respect resembles the instruction 
given in the ordinary courses of manual training. 

The Department, on the other hand, does not concern itself with the 
individual after he has accepted employment except in other obvious 
cases like those where, because of the youth or other circumstances 
surrounding the individual, the conditions under which his work is 
I)erformed must be inspected and made suitalble, or where, as in the 
case of disputes between the employer and the employed, the services 
of the Department are requested for purposes of conciliation or arbi- 
tration. The work then of the Department of Civilian Service and 
Labor consists primarily in acting as intermediary between the em- 
ploye and the employer ; in finding the individual who is looking for 
employment and the employer who is in need of workers and then in 
bringing the two together. Of course, there are many details in- 
volved in this work, and many new and unexpected lines of activity 
are opening up as the work of the Department develops, but in order 
that you may understand the machinery which the Department has 
put into operation for the purpose of carrying out its work, this very 
simple statement of the Department's functions should be kept clearly 
in mind. That is, we find the man who wants work and get him in 
touch with the^employer and place him. That is a simple outline of 
the work which we are attempting to perform. 
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Before proceeding with its organization, the Department examined 
the field carefully for the purpose of discovering whether any existing 
departments of the State Government could be utilized or could be 
co-operated with in carrying on its work. The Department of Labor 
and Industry of the State was asked to come into consultation, and 
the invitation was accepted with the utmost good will and earnest- 
ness by Commissioner John Price Jackson, whose recent call into the 
military service of the nation has deprived us of the pleasure and 
honor of having him act as Chairman of our today's meeting. Major 
Jackson, with a broadmindedness and spirit of helpfulness, which 
was beyond praise, gave the Department the benefit of his intimate 
and valuable knowledge of labor conditions in Pennsylvania, and at 
the same time instructed his assistants to co-operate with, and place 
themselves at the disposal of the Department of Civilian Service and 
Labor in every way in which they could be of service. The State De- 
partment of Agriculture was also appealed to, and their assistance 
was cheerfully and gladly given. After these very necessary prelimi- 
naries, the work of perfecting the organization to handle the labor 
problems of the State was taken up. 

The following outline will, I hope, give a clear understanding pf the 
machinery planned and developed. It is based upon and consists 
largely in a development and elaboration of the plans which Major 
Jackson had already formulated and had partly worked out for hand- 
ling the same problems under the conditions ordinarily surroundin'g 
the industries of Pennsylvania in times of peace. 

The entire State has been divided into six zones or districts, in each 
of which a central office is located. These central offices have been 
opened in Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Soranton, Williams- 
port, and Erie, and in each a zone superintendent has been placed, 
whose duty it is to organize and supervise the work of the various 
local employment offices within his zone. Besides doing this, he acts 
as the head of the local employment offices for the district immedi- 
ately surrounding and tributary to his zone office. Local employment 
offices are now being organized in all the important industrial centres 
in each zone,, and these will be increased from time to time as need 
develops until a local employment office is in operation in at least 
each county of the State. They will be placed wherever found neces- 
sary. The zone office, located at Harrisburg,' besides superintending 
the work of the local employment offices in the Harrisburg zone, is 
also the central office to which the other $ve zone offices of the State 
report. 

The unit of the system is the local employment office which reports 
and is responsible to its zone office. The zone office in turn reports 
and is responsible to the central office at Harrisburg. 
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The labor of the State naturally divides itself into two classes: the 
labor employed in agriculture on the one hand, and on the other, that 
employed in mining, industrial, and commercial enterprises. The dis- 
tinction between these two classes of labor is obvious. Agricultural 
labor is employed in small scattered units in rural communities and 
is largely unskilled; the other class is employed in larger and more 
compact bodies in districts of denser population and is largely skilled 
or semi-skilled. It is clear that a different kind of machinery is re- 
quired to handle the problems of the farmer and his labor than is 
needed to handle the problems of industrial labor. Fortunately, a 
very efficient force of men was found already in existence who were 
peculiarly well qualified to bring the local employment oflftces in touch 
with the farmer. These were the county farm agents who are joint 
employes of the State and National Departments of Agriculture, and 
generally graduates of agricultural colleges. Their duties require 
them to be almost continually circulating among the farming popula- 
tion and they thus become familiar with the needs for labor in the 
agricultural districts under their charge. It will readily be under- 
stood what an ideal link these county farm a<gents form between the 
farming districts and the employment oflSces. 

It is not a difficult matter for the local employment offices to obtain 
a knowledge of the needs for industrial, mining, and other labor in 
their districts. The employment offices are located in industrial cen- 
ters and as their work develops and their usefulness is demonstrated 
they will become well and favorably known to the larger employers of 
labor. In order, however, to increase the usefulness of these local 
employment offices, and to get them in intimate contact with the em- 
ployers of labor in their districts, each of the important industrial 
and mining establishments of the State has been asked by the De- 
partment of Civilian Service and Labor to appoint from among its 
own employes an individual to be known as its Works' Correspondent, 
who shall become the medium of communication between the particu- 
lar establishment with which he is connected and the Department of 
Civilian Service and Labor in all matters pertaining to labor or its 
problems. In answer to that request I may say that up to date, we 
have listed and filed in our main office in Philadelphia some two 
thousand ctf these Works' Correspondents who have been appointed 
by the different establishments and to whom we address anything of 
interest to that particular plant, and they address us in regard to 
any matter which they want us to take up. The Department of 
Civilian Service and Labor in asking the industrial establishments 
to appoint these Works' Correspondents has requested that the ap- 
pointee should be an individual having an intimate knowledge of the 
labor conditions of the establishment and should preferably be some 
one in the office of the superintendent or manager of the plant con- 
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cerned. You can see the advantage in having some one who is pretty 
near the top to keep in touch with these labor problems. By these 
two means, the county farm agents and the^ Works' Correspondents, 
the local employment offices are given direct and prompt information 
as to both the agricultural and industrial labor conditions in its 
district. 

Contact with the knowledge of those seeking employment is ob- 
tained by advertisement, by posters and by making known the exist- 
ence of the employment offices by every convenient and effective chan- 
nel of publicity. The system which I have briefly described operates 
as follows: 

The needs for agricultural or industrial labor are made known in 
the local employment office by the agencies already described; the 
local employment office then endeavors to supply these needs from its 
lists of persons seeking employment ; if it is unable to satisfy these 
needs from its own local lists, it reports its shortage to the central 
office of the zone in which it is located. This zone office then examines 
the reports which it has received from the other local employment 
offices in its zone and endeavors to supply the shortage. Failing in 
this, the zone office reports to the central office for the entire State 
located at Harrisburg, to which each of the other five zone offices are 
continually reporting. Through this central office the entire State is 
put under requisition to supply the labor shortage which may ex;ist in 
any particular locality within the State. One very important point 
which was kept in view continually in developing this system was to 
avoid any needless transfer of labor from one part of the State to 
another. That is uneconomical, wasteful and destroys the efficiency 
of labor, and we are trying in every possible way to fight that move- 
ment of labor or transfer of labor long distances and to make each 
district satisfy, as far as possible, its own demands for labor. 

The foregoing gives in very brief outline the system and organiza- 
tion being developed under the direction of the Committee of Public 
Safety to meet the war conditions and to render the labor and in- 
dustry of the State the utmost efficiency in the terrific struggle which 
is before us. As the development progresses many new and important 
problems arise. I can only in the time at my disposal mention a few. 
The high wages paid in industrial establishments is rapidly drawing 
labor away from the farms. How is this shortage to be made up, and 
the production of food not only maintained, but increased ? The tre- 
mendous activity in shipbuilding affects Pennsylvania more than any 
other state. It is today the industry most essential to the winning of 
the war. Where are the skilled mechanics to be found to man the 
shipyards which are fast making the Delaware the greatest shipbuild- 
ing district on%he globe? These and other most important qu^tions 
are forcing themselves upon the a^ttention of the Department of 
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Civilian Service and Labor. They are not simple or-easy of solution. 
Another question, while not within the limits assigned to this paper, 
I feel I must call to your attention, as it transcends in importance all 
other questions which have presented themselves to the Department 
of Civilian Service and Labor. It is the question of how the labor and 
industry of Pennsylvania can best correlate and ally itself with the 
labor and industry of the nation so that the industrial resources of 
the entire country may be brought into harmonious action, and ap- 
plied with overwhelming force to the tremendous war problem which 
confronts us. Pennsylvania is an empire in herself. She is indus- 
trially the queen of American Commonwealths. Let her industries 
stop and her mines close, and the fighting force of the British, French 
and Italian armies will shrivel and die. Gentlemen, this is a sober 
fact. The State of Pennsylvania itself produces more steel th^n the 
entire central empires of Europe; it produces vastly more coal than 
Germany and Austria combined. So you can see what the import- 
ance of this industrial State is to the solution of this war problem. 
But she is only one among many American sister states. Her indus- 
trial forces and every resource of money and men which she possesses 
must be placed absolutely at the disposal of the nation. This will 
mean that some of her less essential industries may be closed or that 
many of her sons may have to leave their homes and engage elsewhere 
in less congenial and perhaps in less lucrative employments. The 
situation must be met in a spirit of sacrifice. No single industry can 
be considered, no individual's advantage can be taken into account 
when the nation's interests ar6^ at stake. Pennsylvania is, I am sure, 
ready to meet the emergency, and to place herself without reserve at 
the disposal of the nation no matter what sacrifice may be involved, 
and her Safety Committee is organizing her man power and her in- 
dustrial resources, so that they may be ready on the instant to answer 
this call of the nation whenever it comes. 

CHAIRMAN PALMER : As another coincidence we have with us a new man of 
National reputation, who is particularly interested in the subject which Mr. Felton 
has outlined for us ; a man who is giving his time and energy at Washington to help 
develop a national plan whereby the labor problem can be properly handled. I am 
going to take theiiberty of calling upon Dr. Louis E. Reber to give us a word from 
Washington as to how this matter is being developed in a national way. It is perhaps 
rather an imposition to call upon him in this unexpected way but we will either 
I 'select" him or "conscript" him, as you see fit to term it. We will "select" him. 

It gives me pleasure to introduce to you Dr. Louis E. Reber, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

DR. REBER : Gentlemen of the Convention and Ladies, I happened in here this 
morning to meet a man whom I knew would be here in Harrisburg, not knowing at 
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all that there was a- conventiou hoVe. I feel as though I were out of place really in 
attempting to talk to you men for a minute. 1 am interested tremendously in the 
labor problem, but my interest in that particular problem is really quite recent,- so 
that I am not informed in the sense that most of you are. I have been at Wash- 
ington for the last eight weeks, and have come in 'touch with what they are trying 
to do there to meet this problem that you are discussing today. I firmly believe, 
'however, taking into account everything I have heard, that Pennsylvania has done 
more, and is better organized to do than any state in the Union ; and, frankly, I am 
going west — 1 am from Wisconsin — I am going west, as Mr. Palmer has stated, to 
see if the western states won't copy after Pennsylvania and organize their labor 
work as it is being organized here. 

The scheme which Mr. Felton has outlined so admirably is one that it seems to 
me must be effective. You are most fortunate, however, I must say in Pennsylvania 
in having the funds to move with. So many of the states over the Union have not 
the funds and have not made provision for this work. They are floundering about, 
not knowing how to begin and what to do. I think the Council of National De- 
fense has not done what it might have done to stir these states into some sort of 
channel which would bring about results. I think they are beginnipg to see that 
something must be done and Pennsylvania has gone ahead and set an example 
which I think is going to be followed in the main, the idea of the zone and the 
district oflScers, local oflScers, etc. 

I am going to touch on a point in which I am particularly interested and that is 
that part of the Labor Department which is known as the Public Service Reserve. 
It is making an effort to have on record the willingness of men over the nation to 
'serve the nation. That record is made up in such a way that it is not merely 
what the man would like to do, but the record states what the man has done and 
what he is prepared to do. At the beginning of the war, when the offer for service 
came in from everybody, many men were placed and asked to do things for which 
they were entirely unfitted. That has now been thoroughly recognized, and I 
think that the men who are asked to do things today at Washington are being 
scanned to see whether they are really capable to do the things they want to do and 
are being placed where they can really be of service and, as Mr. Felton has so well 
said, every man must be ignored so far as his individual interests are concerned, he 
must take his place where he is able to do and everybody will expect him to do 
what he is asked to do. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that I have anything further to say. I am very 
glad to have had this opportunity and I shall listen with interest to the speakers 
at the Convention and carry the messages to the West. 

CHAIRMAN PALMER: I am sure we appreciate the response that has come 
from Dean Reber, of Wisconsin. 

Mention has been made here several times this morning of the importance of 
labor in this national crisis. It has been my pleasure and good fortune to have 
been at Washington on an average of one day a week since the first of April and 
1, too, have seen the splendid work being done there in a patriotic, self-sacrificing 
way. As an official of the National Safety Council I" have been serving as the 
Chairman of the National Committee on Industry Safety of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense Labor Committee. You know the Council of National Defense is 
made up of Cabinet members and the Advisory Commission is headed by labor and 
industrial and public spirited men, and under that Advisory Commission are a 
number of committees, one of them the Labor Committee. I am also a member of 
the National Committee on Mediation and Conciliation. It became necessary for me, 
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with the approval of Commissioner Jackson, to go to the Pacific Coast to assist the 
Kavy and War Departments in organizing the navy yards and arsenals for safety. 
While out there, the Washington State Council of Defense, knowing that I had 
been associated with some of the mediators in Washington, asked that I sit in at 
l>Jorth Yakima during the investigation of the I. W. W. problem in that state, and 
it impressed me, as I believe nothing else has, with the importance that we must 
attribute to the labor side of our war problem. 

Mr. Farquhar spoke of the situation in England ; that there they are eliminating 
the classes. Now, that is just what Commissioner Jackson has been trying to do 
here. Through our department we are trying to correct faulty conditions where 
they exist and bring together the employe and the employer, and this meeting to- 
day is simply an expression of the Commissioner's desire to promote the work of the 
Department along that line. We must work as a unit. 

We have as the next. number on the program "The Relationship of the Work- 
men's Compensation Laws to the Safety Movement.'' And right there is a keynote 
of this Conference, the conservation of those workers in the mills and mines and 
industrial establishments that must supply our armies at the front. Mr. John A. 
Phillips, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, is now to pre- 
sent that side. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS TO THE SAFETY MOVEMENT. 



By JOHN A. PHILLIPS, First Vice-President, Pennsylvania Feder- 
ation of Laibor, Philadelphia, Pa. 



In its relationship to the safety movement the Compensation Act 
seems to be capable of two principal functions: First, to provide an 
effective system of compensation for the industrially injured; and 
second, to furnish incentive for all of the other activities which are 
directed toward solving the tremendously vital problem of accident 
elimination. 

With reference to the function first noted, sufficient experience has 
iilready been gained to indicate that, with certain modifications, the 
compensation system can be so perfected as to care adequately for the 
injured employe ; and when this has been accomplished a distinct con- 
tribution to the human relationship will have been made, for, beyond 
question, we know that the conditions which existed under the old 
liability system contributed directly to social unrest. 

While it is true that statute law prohibited any limitation as to the 
amount of recovery by an injured employe, and, ostensibly, was a 
guarantee to the industrial worker, it is also true that the worker was 
without the right to exercise the power supposed to have been con- 
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f erred because of the common law defenses which had been set up as 
part of the legal system applicable in such cases. Large employers 
sternly resisted such claims, and small employers could not pay them 
if awarded. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the workers 
at large regarded this legal system as tantamount to a denial of 
justice, and that they developed a sort of fatalistic attitude toward 
the risk of injury, and bore the consequent financial loss and physical 
suffering as inevitable concomitants of industrial employment. 

In applying the compensation system to this difficiulty, the Legis- 
lature of 1915 demonstrated again that the solution of a great many 
of our social and industrial ills depends primarily upon the method 
of approach ; for by a single enactment it took irom the employer the 
ground for contention against damage claims — which contentions 
were usually based upon the uncertainty of accident and the absence 
of definitely placed responsibility — and at the same time conferred 
upon the injured worker, with a degree of certainty, the opportunity 
of securing some return for the loss and suffering which he endured. 

That broad principle of co-operation, to which the Chairman has 
referred, is the underlying basis of the compensation plan. There 
came about a general recognition, on the part of the State, the em- 
ployer and the employe, that if human conservation was to become a 
reality, some means must be found to resolve the contentions which 
prevented the consummation of that desirable object; and it is a 
happy solution to the question of compensation payment where the 
cost, which seemed to be the piincipal bone of contention, through the 
application of the insurance system, was spread in such manner as to 
place the burden upon the community as a whole, where it properly 
belongs. 

But, after all, even though we have taken care of the employe after 
injury, we have not solved the great problem, which is the elimination 
of accidents, not payment for accidents after they have occurred. In 
a sense the compensation system bears the same relationship to the 
community as does the hospital — it is very necessary when needed, 
but we would all like to do without it. The great responsibility which 
rests upon all of us is to devise the best methods toward constantly 
reducing the number of accidents ; and while it would be extremely 
difficult to reduce the number of accidents to the vanishing point, 
anything that can be contributed to that end is of the very highest 
value. 

We know that the Department of Labor and Industry has, up to the 
present time, put forth the most splendid efforts in every direction. 
We know that the personnel of the Department engaged in that work 
is such as to guarantee the very highest type of service. We know 
also that it is still necessary to advocate a closer and more con- 
tinuous co-operation on the part of the other factors, the employers 
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and employes, in order to enable the Department to secure still 
greater results. 

I have nothing of special importance to suggest as to new methods. 
I believe, in addition to the placing of safeguards on machinery, it is 
fair to make it mandatory upon the employe that such safeguard shall 
be used, that every device or instrument which may be approved as 
desirable toward the prevention of industrial accident shall conscien- 
tiously be employed. I believe, in numerous instances, a change in 
manufacturing processes might well be studied with a view to elimin- 
ating the hazard. Yet, these are the obvious things^ and have their 
limitations. We may safeguard m^hinery and take care of a given 
percentage in the reduction of accidents ; we may change processes 
and take care of another percentage, but there still remains, as the 
most important and most difficult factor in the whole situation — ^the 
personal equation, represented by the employe himself. 

For the solution of this aspect of the problem we must apply our 
best thought to the development of a scientific system of industrial 
education. The education of the industrial worker of today will un- 
doubtedly bring some immediate return, yet it seems highly important 
also to lay plans for the education of the industrial worker of to- 
morrow. The great changes now going on throughout the world in- 
. dicate that the problem of educating the immigrant in industry is not 
going to be as big a task in the future as it is at present. An effective 
method of education should be installed in the school system, and 
particularly in the manual training schools, where the student would 
be thoroughly trained along safety-first lines. A child should not be 
taught the operation of a machine or the handling of tools, working 
on platforms, etc., without also being taught the possibility of acci- 
dent therein involved. I believe that through co-operation between 
the school authorities and the Department of Labor and Industry 
there might be devised a comprehensive system of personal safety 
education, which when coupled with trade training and the study of 
dynamics, should be productive of the best possible results which we 
can hope to secure in that direction. 

In conclusion, I wish to voice an opinion, which I believe represents 
the attitude of the trade unionists of Pennsylvania with respect to 
the present Compensation Act. We believe the greatest incentive to 
the prevention of industrial accidents is the financial cost to the in- 
dustry. We believe that through the manner in which the cost of such 
compensation has been applied, the community, in the last analysis, 
bears the burden. We believe, therefore, by every right, the compen- 
sation rates should be adequate for the care of the injured employe, 
and advocate the following changes in the law : That the basis of com- 
pensation be raised from 50 per cent, to 66 2-3 per cent., with a maxi- 
mum weekly payment of twenty dollars instead of ten dollars; that 
the waiting period be reduced from fourteen days to not mora than t 
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three days ; and that compensation be provided for the totally inca- 
pacitated during the whole of the remaining life period. 

When these changes are made in the compensation system we will 
have in th^t legislation a complete expression of the principle of co- 
operation on the part of the State, the employer and the employe. 

CHAIRMAN PALMER : I am sure that you agree with me that we selected the 
right official to point out the relation between the compensation system and accident 
prevention. 

We have, in the Department, a Division of Accident Prevention. Now that does 
not contradict the fact that the entire Bureau of Inspection particularly, and the 
Department generally, is being used for the conservation of life and welfare of the 
worker. However, we have established a Division that investigates every fatal and 
every serious accident that comes to the Department. We do not file the record of 
any case until we have evidence that something has been done to prevent a re- 
currence of a similar accident. Many times it is very difficult to show the fore- 
man, or the employer just how an accident could have been prevented, but we be- 
lieve that it is far safer to take the ground that all accidents are preventable than 
to admit that there is even a small class to be placed under the unpreventable acci- 
dent class. 

Mr. Phillips has spoken about correction of careless and improper methods. We 
know, those of us who have had to do with the investigation of accidents, that there 
are apparently a small number to be prevented by the installation of purely me- 
chanical safeguards. The Department of Labor and Industry feels that its first 
responsibility rests in seeing that proper and safe places are provided in which the 
workmen can work; that, as the employer is first in duty bound to safeguard his 
machinery and his working places so the State must first see to it that the machin- 
ery is properly guarded ; but after that we maintain that we have a moral right — 
perhaps not written into the law — to see to it that safety committees are installed 
along with safeguards; because, as Mr. Phillips has said, it is a matter of educa- 
tion. We have analyzed the accidents of the State and find to our regret that out 
of 25,000. fatal industrial accidents occurring annually in the United States, Penn- 
sylvania shows more than ten per cent, on her record. We also have analyzed geo- 
graphically where those accidents occurred. You will find maps posted in the 
various supervising inspectors' offices, as well as in our general office here in Harris- 
burg, which show geographically the location of every fatal accident that occurs in 
this State, discriminating between an industrial accident, a public service accident, 
and a mine accident by a different colored tack placed on the map. Naturally, 
Pittsburgh, which is recognized as the industrial center, where we have the heaviest 
industries, has the heaviest toll. We understand that, and it is to be expected, and 
that is where we have thus far devoted the major part of our drive against pre- 
ventable accidents. Mr. Robert D. Young, who is at the head of the Accident Pre- 
vention Division, has just returned from Pittsburgh, having spent two weeks in 
that district, and he reports that both the employers and employes are getting to- 
gether as they never have before in endeavoring to solve that problem. Around 
Pittsburgh, we have developed from fifteen to twenty district locals of the Pitts- 
burgh Accident Prevention Organization and I feel sure that within a reasonable 
period the three hundred and ^ome fatal accidents annually will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Our Commissioner, Major Jackson, has always taken an active part in this acci- 
dent prevention work. He has been on the committee of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, who have given their time voluntarily to the development of 
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interstate and national standards. He is today the Chairman of the Governmental 
Section of the National Safety Council and he has called in all accident prevention 
agencies, and has also developed within organized labor an accident prevention 
organization such as has not been developed in any other state. Through Mr. Wil- 
liam Young, one of our Department men, representing labor, he has started com- 
mittees within the State and local unions ; and in that connection I will say that it 
was most gratifying to me that a resolution prepared by the Labor Committee of 
the National Committee^ on Industrial Safety, was presented before the Buffalo 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, which resolution placed that con- 
vention on record as approving the plan of the Council of National Defense in the 
development of a National Committee of Safety within organized labor, a State 
Safety Committee in each of the industrial states and a local State Committee in 
each of the labor locals. Now you can readily see with an agency such as that, an 
organization aimed at correcting those faults that lie within their jurisdiction, we 
bid fair to reduce further the industrial accidents that occur throughout the coun- 
try at large. As I recall it, some three to five years ago our national record stood 
at 35,000 fatal industrial accidents. We have been able through organization and 
through education to reduce that to something like 25,000 ; but along with that has 
grown and developed a rather formidable record from the "Public Safety" stand- 
point, as the best available statistics show something like sixty to seventy thou- 
sand public safety accidents. Hie National Safety Council, the American Museum 
of Safety, and the Public Schools are endeavoring to develop a plan, as suggested 
by Mr. Phillips, whereby we can educate the children and the public at large to the 
responsibility which never before meant so much to our nation as a whole. 

On the discussion of Mr. Phillips* paper, we call first upon Mr. Roger J. Dever, 
Attorney, Anthracite Mine Workers, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

By the way, it was Mr. Lewis, of the United Mine Workers of America, who 
presented that resolution at Buffalo. 

I now take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Dever. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS TO THE SAFETY MOVEMENT. 



By ROGER J. DEVER, Attorney, Anthracite Mine Workers, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 



Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: On the discussion as to the 
effect of compensation laws on the safety movement, we might divide 
the periods into three: "Where have we been; where are we at, and 
where will we arrive." In the limited time allotted to me for such a 
discussion, I think we had better reflect into the past and take a look 
at conditions as they existed. 

When we saw fit to separate from the mother country, we took with 
us the principles of the common law as declared by judges as being the 
precedents to govern in the relationship of employe and, employer. 
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When the employe saw fit to institute proceedings for redress by way 
of injury, he was confronted with a decision handed down some four 
hundred years ago where the son of a peasant brought suit in London 
— rather, the father of the son brought suit in London for injuries to 
the boy who had been employed by a grocer. It was there declared for 
the. first time that the father could not recover because that boy as- 
sumed the risk of the employment ; so when we became a nation, we 
said unto the master and servant that the servant assumes the risk of 
his employment and if injury befalls him in that risk he cannot re- 
cover. We also took with us the principle of law that the secant 
could not recover for his negligence ; if he was in any way negligent in 
the performance of his work he was without redres^. We also took 
with us the principle that he could not recover if the negligence 
which caused the injury was that of a fellow servant. Those prin- 
ciples of law may have been right; they may have been just when de- 
clared so by the courts in England; but in a community, a nation 
grown as we have grown, they should have been remedied, modified or 
eliminated years ago. Not only were we confined in our right to 
recover according to the precepts ot the common law, but in our early 
stages in attempting to increase safety by way of legislation we im- 
posed an additional hardship. 

Somewhere about 1869 one of the first serious mine catastrophes 
took place in the hard coal region where something like one hundred 
men lost their lives in the little town of Avondale, near Nanticoke. 
It was that disaster which caused the Legislature of this State to 
place upon the statute books what was intended to be adequate safety 
and ventilation laws. That accident took place because there was not 
a second opening by which the men in that mine could escape. The 
breaker took fire and all persons underneath the surface perished be- 
cause there was no other exit. Those who labored with the mining 
legislation concluded to remove that evil and they were honest in 
their efforts and in framing the law, requiring that all seams of coal 
be provided with a second opening. The health and safety of mine em- 
ployes was cared for in the statute requiring the employer to better 
safeguard the employe and they provided a right of action to those 
who were injured in the course of their employment ; they also pro- 
vided a right of action should survive to the widows and orphans of 
those who were killed as the result of any accident received in the 
course of their employment. The statute as passed in 1891 provided 
that the mine operator be required to employ a certified mine fore- 
man, and a few years after 1891 that Act was declared unconstitu- 
tional because as stated by the court, the employer was required to 
employ as foremen men certified as competent by the State of Penn- 
sylvania and hence could not exercise the right of free selection of 
his servants. In declaring the Act unconstitutional, the remedies 
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provided in the Act for death and injury fell with it and all that was 
necessary to defeat the claim of the plaintiff who sought damages for 
death or injury was to show that the mine was in charge of a certified 
mine foremen for whose neglect the employer was not responsible, 
and we slumbered from 1891 until 1915 before we remedied that con- 
dition. We permitted accident after accident to take place in the 
hard coal mines without a remedy. The only defense necessary to turn 
the widow and children from the court was, "This happened because 
of the negligence of a mine foreman and there can be no recovery for 
this accident." I do not censure the mine operator or those owning 
the mines for such a condition. We must censure ourselves for per- 
mitting it to exist because those laws should have been remedied long 
before they were. I cite this single instance in order that this audi- 
ence may be impressed that not only should the general law have been 
remedied when it was or prior thereto, but there were special cases 
that should have received attention long before they did; and al- 
though in the halls of this very legislative building, our Capitol, time 
and again a change of these laws was advocated, not until 1915 did we 
meet a condition where we could convince those in charge of the law 
making process that such was necessary. 

The relation between compensation laws and the safety movement 
might be divided into three heads, or rather the industry itself might 
be divided into three heads. No industry can operate without three 
products, the mechanical, the animal, and the human ; and since an 
industry has been an industry, there has always been compensation 
attention paid to the mechanical product and there has always been 
compensation attention paid to the animal product, but we have over- 
looked in some way compensation attention to the human product. 
If you are a manufacturer or if you are engaged in any business and 
the machine necessary to turn out the work becomes worn out or is 
broken, it is replaced regardless as to cost. If the animal power neces- 
sary to keep your plant in operation became defective, it would be 
replaced without regard to cost; yet year after year in this great 
Commonwealth, we turned from our works the human product in 
such a condition by reason of accidents, if not an accident such as we 
have been able to see, an accident which is far more alarming, namely, 
injury because of the improper condition of the plant by reason of 
lack of attention on some one's part whereby the atmosphere was not 
fit to work in and the physical condition of the human being was 
slowly dragged down day after day and old age set in long before it 
should without a monetary consideration on our part for the damage 
done. Day after day we have turned fi-om our mines, our factories, 
and our mills the human product without attention. We have sat 
back and waited^ for other states to set the example. Tn 1915 there 
was some one in charge of the law-making in this state in the person 
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of Governor Brumbaugh who had the courage of his conviction and he 
said to the men who sat in the chairs you now occupy, and the men 
who sat in the chairs of the higher branch of this House: "The exist- 
ing condition relative to the workmen of our State must be elimin- 
ated/' and well I remember the Attorney General of this State, when 
he stood over there where the President of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor, Mr. Maurer, now sits, and told those who were advo- 
cating the retention of the common law defenses, if the employe did 
not accept this law, "you have enjoyed the common law defenses far 
beyond the time they are useful; they should have been eliminated 
years ago." 

This money mad craze of men at the expense of human life must 
come to an end. This money mad craze at the expense of human life 
is coming to an end and will come to a more definite end. Without 
labor, what is capital and without capital what is labor? As was 
said by my aged and respected friend from York, we should be one 
family without question and we will be. Nothing has ever happened 
which will cause us to realize that this is true more than this present 
war. When we realize that we should be one family, and that labor is 
worthy of its hire, and in case the fathers of dependents are taken 
away, those dependents must be supported by the industry, a condi- 
tion will then exist more beneficial to both capital and labor. Those 
principles of law containing iron-bound rules, which tend to defeat the 
employe in his right of action for injury, have now been modified. 
The Compensation Law has been placed upon our statute books and I 
have heard it said that more accidents have taken place since the law 
was placed there than ever before. Ladies and gentlemen, that is not 
so, I desire to suggest what is so ; we know more about our business 
now than we did before. Heretofore things happened at the works we 
knew nothing about; henceforth we wiU know more about this and 
when we do, we will remedy the condition. No greater work toward 
safety can be accomplished than by keeping accurate records of acci- 
dents, showing how they take place and what caused them, and with 
a rigid hand, pass safety laws to overcome the condition and see that 
they are enforced. 

* When the Compensation Law becomes a burden upon the industry, 
just that soon the person in charge of any particular part of the in- 
dustry will realize he must conserve human life or the cost of his 
production will increase. He will have a personal interest in reducing 
accidents, but the State officials should have an interest far above 
that. Why should this State permit mills, mines and factories to 
operate and reap all their harvest if they do it at the reckless ex- 
pense of the single human life that could have been spared if proper 
safety laws had been placed on the books and had been observed. We 
must come to that feeling and that spirit; we must not forget we 
are equal. Eemove today the men of the mines, as was said by 
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ray aged friend from York, and where is your nation? It crumbles; 
it falls. Yet no combination of workmen or employes under God's 
great sun suffered the hardships they suffered by way of compensa- 
tion since 1891. You have given them some relief, you must give 
them more. The payment of money for what happened is one thing ;^ 
but how much better it would be if you did not have to pay it 
because you spared the life. 

I have given some attention to certain lines of this safety move- 
ment. Much can be accomplished if we work in unity with each 
other, but nothing will be accomplished if we have meetings, discuss 
this subject, go home and forget it. These meetings are called 
together in the interest of combinations of business; we should go 
home when the meetings are over and put into effect every thought 
we receive hwe, plus those we ourselves think can be put forth 
to save human life. They say safety devices will overcome the 
difficulty. To a certain extent they will, but in addition to safety 
devices, your working conditions should be such that people can 
work thereunder free from any dangers. You take your mills, 
your mines, and your factories ; Pennsylvania should be at a stage 
now that skilled men would be sent to the works daily to take 
therefrom samples of the air, have it analyzed and tell the Depart- 
ment of Labor what it contains. We should have records as to 
the temperature both by the dry and wet bulb thermometers in 
order that the medical staff here could advise as to whether or not 
the conditions are fit to work therein, we should have samples of 
the atmosphere of every mine, every mill, and every factory analyzed 
daily to ascertain what gases, if any, dangerous to life or health 
are found and to have them eliminated. 

This Department of Labor and Industry should classify their ac- 
cidents. They know now how many workmen, since this Act of 
Assembly went into effect, have been turned from the mill, mine or 
factory minus an eye, a hand, a leg, a foot, or arm within the terms 
of this Act. They should know why such accidents happen. They 
should call to account those who are negligent, if negligence was 
the cause, because human life is too sacred to be dealt with cheaply 
and when they compile such figures and rule with an iron hand over 
both the employer and employe, then at the end of each business 
year you ^will find a reduction of accidents compared with the past. 
I have gone over records and found in a mining community certain 
men operating mines who are capable of mining a million tons of 
coal per fatal accident, while their neighbors do not seem to be 
able to mine more than a hundred and twenty thousand tons per 
fatal accident. They have exactly the same conditions; they have 
the same things to contend with, everything is similar except the 
method of doing the work, the cost sheet cuts a figure in one 
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place while it does not in the other. When this great Department 
of Labor and Industry will take charge of this great problem in 
a way so as to dictate to both the employe and employer ^TTou 
shall be governed by a strict adherence, by a strict interpretation 
and observation of the laws we are to here administer,'^ then you 
will realize accidents will be reduced ; compensation will be a direct 
cause because it is through the compensation movement these statis- 
tics are gathered and the information obtained as to the number of 
accidents happening daily, the cause of such accidents and what 
is necessary to have them reduced. 

Let the Department of Labor and Industry make good use of the 
records thus obtained and demonstrate to the employer and the em- 
ploye that on account of the information furnished blBcause of our 
Compensation Law, the death and injury rate will be reduced and 
Pennsylvania will emerge from its slumbers of indifference, to be 
the real progressive State of the nation in the safety movement. 

CHAIRMAN PALMER : George T. Fonda, Director of Labor and Safety, Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., will continue the discussion. We cer- 
tainly enjoyed Mr. Dever's remarks. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS TO THE SAFETY MOVEMENT. 



By GEORGE T. FONDA, Director of Labor and Safety, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa. 



Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I do not believe that any 
of us presume that the compensation law of this State and other 
States has not had a material effect upon the safety movement. 
However, there are certain phases of the situation which I will try 
to point out in my part of the discussion and I feel it a privilege to 
address you. 

In the first place, there are a good many industries in this 
country that had considerable safety work under way before com- 
pensation laws were generally put into effect. Those industries were 
in many cases the larger industries and it was good business for 
them to conserve their human resources. I think probably everybody 
here is familiar with the large propaganda that the United States 
Steel Corporation has had under way for a good many years, and 
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that it was done because of the humanitarian consideration for its 
employes. As a matter of fact, the compensation laws have forced a 
good many of the smaller industries to recognize the safety move- 
ment as essential to their business and no doubt compensation laws 
in general have been responsible for the national movement which 
has become a general propaganda and which perhaps otherwise might 
not have occurred at such an early date. It is most fortunate for 
this country that this consideration has had some headway previous 
to this international situation which is upon us because, as every- 
body admits and realizes, it must be the conservation of human re- 
sources and the application of those resources which is going to 
win this war; and I can come to you as representing one of the 
largest arsenals — ^for such it is — ^in this country today, whose func- 
tion in this war will probably have considerable to do with the 
ultimate result; and I want to say to you that we consider the 
conservation of our human resources as the most vital question. 

Now, Compensation laws have made it possible for us to do one 
thing in particular and that is to consider the direct cost of meet- 
ing the liabilities as the result of industrial accidents. That was 
not possible before the laws were put into effect. It immediately 
gives you an opportunity to effect conservation in the various 
branches of any industry in a very definite way. Today you will 
find, particularly in the iron and steel industry, and I presume it 
is true in a great many other industries, that the whole force is 
working under very heavy pressure; the heads of departments are 
being pushed for production; every individual man in the depart- 
ment is being pushed for production, and that production must be 
kept up to the maximum. The result is that that particular de- 
partment head and his associates, no matter how humane they may 
be — and I think you will agree that most of them are humane, many 
of these men have come up from the rank and file — he has got to 
consider his production in dollars and cents and in terms of cost, 
and particularly is that true with the companies that are doing 
Government work, because, as you know, the United States Govern- 
ment has controlled all of the profits and limited them to a certain 
I)ercentage. Now, by writing into the cost of the particular opera- 
tion of cost of compensation to that particular department you im- 
mediately have a factor which that department head is bound to 
consider and he will consider it as part of the operation and the 
result, of course, produces a benefit to the employes of the depart- 
ment and to the plant in general. This is brought about through 
comp^isation laws, and it is, I think, a condition which, while it 
may be right or it may be wrong to state it this way, nevertheless 
has been forced upon us under circumstances over which we have 
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had no control and the mere fact that the results can be obtained 
through this medium should be sufficient to prove the value of com- 
pensation laws. 

The points which were made by Mr. Farquhar and Mr. Felton 
simply magnify the importance of conservation of human life. The 
greatest way to conserve these resources is undoubtedly through an 
educational propaganda and every one that is engaged in the safety 
movement today is doing all he can through those channels, but it is 
impossible to get one hundred per cent, efficiency out of any educa- 
tional program insofar as the safety movement is concerned. I am at 
a loss to know, and a good many of you are at a loss to know, just 
how the educational work we are all doing is going to produce the 
maximum result. There are not many industrial accidents today 
caused by defective equipment and lack of safeguards. Those things 
have been done in the very early stages of the safety movement in 
almost every case. How are we going to get the men in our indus- 
tries to appreciate that this is being done for their benefit and know 
that they are going to accept the educational work that is being done 
and help us to eliminate the accidents which are largely due to the 
carelessness of the men injured or carelessness of some feUow- 
worker? If we can accomplish that we can do the most to prevent in- 
dustrial accidents and conserve human life which is an advantage to 
the employe and employer alike. I think we ought to take away with 
us just that thought, that the employe must be impressed with the fact 
that he must be absolutely open to all the educational propaganda 
that is in effect for his betterment. If he fully appreciates that he 
will then do most to help the safety movement and reduce the tre- 
mendous loss of life and limb. 

In conclusion, let me refer back to some of the things that were 
said by Mr. Farquhar and Mr. Felton and to say that we must consider 
the problems we have to meet, including conservation of our human 
resources. We must consider and meet these problems as national 
problems and not individual problems. It is not going to be a ques- 
tion of the interest of John Jones or Henry Smith, or one industry 
here -and another industry there. We must think in terms of the na- 
tion. It is not the time to do the usual things in the usual way but 
rather we must do the unusual things in the unusual way and it is 
going to be necessary to take groups of men in one industry and to 
place them in another. This is going to involve a considerable num- 
ber of new hazards to the individual worker and we have all got to 
meet this new condition. We will all have to work together in the 
training of the new industrial army which will be necessary to win 
this great war and thereby make the world safe for us all to live in. 
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CHAIRMAN PALMER : There is just one announcement to be made at this time 
and I would like Doctor Francis D. Patterson, Chief of the Division of Hygiene and 
Engineering of the Department of Labor and Industry, to make it. 

DR. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I am sure it needs 
no words of jnine to impress upon this organization the magnitude of the present 
crisis that has come upon this country. If we stop and think of the fact that all 
the nations of Europe, with the exception of Germany, are looking to the United 
States of America to supply the food that they must have in order that life even 
may be sustained, it seems to us that we ought to pause, carefully consider and 
decide whether in this present crisis it is right to take the grain and to convert that 
grain into alcoholic liquors. 

Furthermore, let us stop and consider the millions of tons of coal that must be 
mined, largely within the borders of this Commonwealth, in order that our rail- 
road trains may carry our troops, our persons, our vt^rious freight, and our muni- 
tions of war; may speed our warships on their errand of mercy, so that in the 
last analysis the submarine, the water moccasin of the seas, may be driven down 
to the depths of the ocean. Let us pause and consider the millions of tons of 
steel, billets and fabricated steel and iron that must be made so that we may have 
I ails to lay from the port in France where our troops land, up to the firing line; 
the projectiles and guns that must be made, in order that we may have the neces- 
sary number of guns and the necessary ammunition. Think of the millions of 
pounds of chemicals, the result of that wonderful art which seems more like the 
alchemy of old, which on the one hand takes the coal tar, that dark substance, and 
converts it perhaps into explosives of tremendous violence, or, on the other hand 
into substances which are marvelous in their perfume and in the beauty of their 
color and action. 

With all these wonders I want to leave with you all the thought that when our 
men come home from France some are coming back maimed, blinded, and otherwise 
disabled. This afternoon Major Mock, of the United States Army, will be with us 
to present to you manufacturers the plans of our Government to make it possible 
for these handicaps to find their proper places in industry and be self-supporting 
citizens of this the greatest Commonwealth in all the world. * 

CHAIRMAN PALMER : Our Governor. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 



By GOVERNOR MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH. 



Mr. Chairman and my Fellow Pennsylvanians and our visiting 
friends: I regret that an imperative call out of the city last night pre- 
vented my being here at the appointed hour to speak a word of wel- 
come to you as you come back to this Annual Conference of Welfare 
and Efficiency in the service of the industries of this Commonwealth ; 
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but I am glad to be here even if I am late because I want always to 
be counted among those who not only believe but who are willing to 
work for the betterment of the conditions of the industries and the 
industrial workers of Pennsylvania. 

We are the most important producing Commonwealth in manufac- 
ture in the United States. The responsibility upon this great Com- 
monwealth is the largest responsibility that rests upon any people, 
and in this particular period when we are at war with a stubborn foe 
it is peculiarly imperative that every man and every corporation, in 
fact, every citizen and every interest of this Commonwealth should 
see to it that our industries are kept at a maximum of efficiency 
and our toilers under a maximum of safety. If you can 
work that thought out in your conference here, today and tomor- 
row, you will have added another to the already important series of 
obligations Pennsylvania owes to you who are the leaders of thought 
in the several departments of efficiency and safety in the industries of 
the Commonwealth. There is another thing about which I wish to 
speak for a minute. Some three months ago or thereabout our Am- 
bassador to Germany, Mr. Gerard, came to Harrisburg and spoke be- 
fore our Chamber of Commerce. Among the things that he said that 
brought home our problem vividly to me was this : He said, "Penn- 
sylvania is the arsenal of this Republic; without Pennsylvania's in- 
dustries and Pennsylvania's contribution to the nation this war could 
not be successfully carried on and honorably concluded." And that is 
true, ladies and gentlemen. It is, in the parlance of the street, "up 
to us" in a very large way to "make good" day by day in the stable 
earnest, productive activities of our people, to the end that this nation 
and the nations at war against us may know, and may know every 
hour of the year, that everything that Pennsylvania is and everything 
that Pennsylvania does shall be done splendidly well for this Re- 
public in her hour of need. (Applapse.) And I have neither sym- 
pathy, nor time, nor patience with any man or group of men who for a 
moment would undertake to disturb that solemn opportunity which is 
now Pennsylvania's. (Applause.) 

In talking with a man of my own State, for whom I cherish a very 
high regard, he told me, among other things, that he was expending 
now an average of |1,500,000 every twenty-four hours for labor and 
for raw materials in his industries and that eighty per cent, of the 
output of his mills went directly to the American Government. It is 
a service in magnitude and in patriotic endeavor perhaps not equaled 
in the history of the world. It is one of many such in this great Com- 
monwealth of ours that today gives heart and hope and power to our 
assembling armies and to our men at the front in France. Now I ask 
you, therefore, in this war time particularly, to exercise your utmost 
endeavor to see to it that everywhere in Pennsylvania, in our mills and 
T our factories, and in our mines, and our forges, and everywhere that 
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labor shall be properly rewarded and absolutely safeguarded; that 
capital shall be properly respected and that property and life shall 
be as secure in Pennsylvania now as it ever was in days of peace. 
That is our problem. (Applause.) You are facing conditions that are 
unusual. Your mills, your mines, your factories must all be speeded, 
not only in longer hours of production but perhaps at a more rapid 
speed of production than heretofore; and I need not tell you the 
hazard that accompanies such increased activities. Furthermore, you 
will remember that even now substantially one hundred thousand of 
the most efficient toilers in the industries of Pennsylvania are in the 
training camps and in the armies of the Eepublic. (Applause.) We 
are calling these men away ; others must take their places ; perhaps 
others equally patriotic but not equally skilled, and with new men 
and enlarged activities and the speeding up of industry everywhere in 
answer to patriotic appeal, more than ever before, those of you who 
supervise men in labor anywhere in Pennsylvania should exercise more 
than usual precaution to see to it that toil shall be performed in 
safety and products turned regularly and constantly to the needs of 
the nation. So I want to counsel you about that and tell you just in 
a word one or two things that have recently impressed me. 

I have just come from the southern camps where the men are in 
training for the army of the Republic. We saw, in that little tour of 
six days, substantially eighty thousand Pennsylvania men under arms 
answering the call of the country, as fine a body of men physically 
and patriotically as ever marched in the service of any country in the 
world at any time in its history. (Applause.) At Camp Hancock, near 
Augusta, Georgia, are twenty-six, in fact twenty-eight thousand Penn- 
sylvania 9ien, all volunteers. It is the old National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania. (Applause.) And the Secretary of War did not deny the 
statement — perhaps it was because of my physical size as compared 
with his — when I challenged him with this remark that no state in 
the Union has turned a finer National Guard into a National Army 
than the men at Camp Hancock from Pennsylvania, at Ford Ogle- 
thorpe on the old Chickamauga Battle Field, just out of Chicka- 
mauga, where there are now three camps, a camp of the regular army, 
a medical training camp, and an officers' training camp. (Applause.) 

We met, among others. Colonel Slocum of the United States Army. 
He told me a story that T want to tell to you, illustrating something 
of the feeling that ought to be in our hearts today in Pennsylvania. 
He said that when he opened that training camp some weeks ago a 
man came to him who was dirty, wearing soiled linen, a battered hat, 
and dirty shoes, and asked of the Colonel permission to enter the 
camp. And the Colonel said, "Tell me about yourself.'* And the man 
said, "Twice I enlisted, twice I served my period of enlistment^ and 
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twice I have been honorably discharged from the Army of the United 
States; at the end of my second enlistment I went to South America; 
I worked in the open on a plantation and bit by bit rose to the point 
where I was made the superintendent of the plantation at a large 
salary, and almost at the time that I had realized my ambition a 
newspaper came in over the mountains and I read in it that my coun- 
try was in this war." He said, "I resigned my position and on the 
back of a mule I rode four hundred and sixty miles to the coast; 
worked my way up to the Zone and crossed the Canal and came to 
New Orleans without a dollar." Continuing, he said, "I bummed my 
way up here; I want to come into the army and serve my country." 
Colonel Slocum said, "You are on," and sent him over to the medical 
corps for physical examination and they turned him down; and 
Colonel Slocum, who uses language that you only hear in this House 
once in a while in parliamentary debate, said to the medical exam- 
iners. "You can't turn that man down, he has lived in the open, he 
has served his country and by God he is going to serve it again." And 
the Colonel added, with his hand on my arm, "Next week I am going 
to make him a lieutenant in the United States Army." (Applause.^ 

My friends, if a youngster like that could hear the call in the wil<la 
of South America and fight his way into the service of his count 17 
surely those of us that are here in the heart of the finest country in 
the world, in the old Keystone State, ought to give everything we 
have, in thought, in prayer, in money, in industry, to this Nation of 
ours now that it may speedily come out of this war with a victory for 
democracy and decency for the whole civilized world. So we are un- 
der the shadow of momentous days, the kind of days that my mother 
used to tell me about, through which as a young woman she lived and 
nursed me in her arms when the boys from the farms in the valley 
were down under Meade and Grant at the front with the army in 
Virginia. It is war time, gentlemen, and everything that Pennsyl- 
vania has and everything that Pennsylvania can do is securely pledged 
to this nation for her help in this hour of her need. (Applause.) 

Your conference here today and tomorrow will give purpose and 
heart to the great State in its patriotic need of endeavor to serve the 
country commandingly well. ^ I look upon you therefore as a conven- 
tion of great moment in a crisis in the life of our people and I coun- 
sel you in love to give the best that is in you that men may toil and 
women may live and industry may flourish in Pennsylvania. ( Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN PALMER : I think after that inspiring address there is nothing 
more to be said, and this Conference stands adjourned until this afternoon's session 
which is scheduled to meet in this room at two o'clock .sharp. 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1917. 
Afternoon Session — 2 o'clock. 



Chairman, MRS. THOMAS ROBINS, Director, Department of 
Women in Industry, Pennsylvania Division, Woman's Committee, 
Council of National Defense, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DR. PATTERSON: I am sure that you wiU agree with me that the State of 
Pennsylvania has very great reason to be proud of the wonderful service that has 
always been rendered to it by the women of the Commonwealth. One of those 
ladies who has been of extraordinary service to our Commonwealth in her work in 
the Emergency Aid in the City of Philadelphia and in the Department of Women 
in Industry in the Division of the Woman's Committee of our Council of National 
Defense is Mrs. Thomas Robins, of the City of Philadelphia. 

It gives me very great pleasure to present to you Mrs. Robins, who will act as 
the Chairman of the afternoon's session. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINS: Gentlemen and ladies: I am weU aware tliat the first 
qualification in a Chairman must be brevity and therefore I shall only detain you 
a very few moments before introducing to you the real speakers of the afternoon. Dr. 
Hamilton, Major Mock, and Mrs, KeUey. 

We have oome to the meeting of this body this afternoon in an effort which is 
epoch making in the history of women. Since the meeting here last year the war 
has brought women to the front in a way they never dreamed could be possible be- 
fore. Their aid has been asked in everi^ walk of life. They have done their best, 
according to their ability ; sometimes they succeeded ; and sometimes they failed. 
They have always had a great and kind consideration from those they were trying 
to help. We have entered into this war because of three great moving fundamen- 
tal reasons: the first, humanity; the second, democracy; and th^ third, industrial 
freedom. The first appeals to every heart; the second is a fundamental principle 
which we must uphold ; and the last especially affects all of us who are here today. 
When that great ultimatum of Germany came, "Your ports must be closed to com- 
merce and the ocean must no longer be free to American shipping," a blow was 
dealt at every American working man and woman. With our ships dose to our 
harbors, with our grain bursting from the elevators, with our industries all closed, 
American freedom could no longer exist for the men and women who worked. The 
seas that were free to Columbus and to the Pilgrim Fathers and to the thousands of 
eager hearts that have crossed them looking for a new future could never be closed 
to the American men and women in industry, and for this reason I feel that the 
'war comes more home to us, entirely aside from the work you propose to do, it 
comes home more to the people assembled here today than any other class. The 
rich man can close his plants, can close his house and he can go far away to dis- 
tant parts of this country and wait for industrial beginnings again, but the war 
has brought to him suffering in every way. He has lost his children ; he has to face 
the perils that the war has brought to them. To us and to those who work, the 
war has brought a different phase in life. It has given a career and an opportunity 
to every man and woman in industry. It has given a chance to do what they 
never hoped to do before, to place themselves on a substantial footing which, let us 

hope, will remain forever. It has given us a chance for co-operation 
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ttever dreamed of. It has put the manufacturer and employe side by side in one 
^'reat object which is the success of this war. But it has given us obligations 
which we must all take seriously. It has given the obligation of justice in our 
wages. It has given us the obligation of maintaining standards in women's work. 
It has given us the obligation to see that her health is maintained, and the factory 
conditions are such as shall not bring peril to the inexperienced men and women 
who have come into the field. 

Now I cannot talk to you of those things as those who follow me can do and for 
this reason I am going to give way to Dr. Alice Hamilton, who will speak to you on 
"The Possibilities and Limitations of the Employment of Women in Industry." 

I therefore take great pleasure in introducing Dr. Hamilton to you. 



THE POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF THE EM- 
PLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 



By DR. ALICE HAMILTON, United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington, D. C. 



The entry of our country into the war, has, of course, brought about 
a very great increase in the respoi^sibility of all women and in their 
desire to do their share in the work of the war, to face their part of 
the sacrifice and possibly of the suffering that comes with the war. 
There are certain ways in which it seems today that they can do tkis 
by perhaps going into industry, when never before did they work in 
industry, or perhaps dropping some work that they had been trained 
to do, but that has no direct bearing upon the war, and entering into 
work that is more directly war work. This desire to be directly con- 
nected with the enterprise that has taken the men closest and dearest 
to them is very natural and, of course, destined to grow in extent and 
strength. It is a very valuable enthusiasm, but it needs guidance. It 
is for the state to see to it that this enthusiasm is guided along wise 
channels, because if it is not, there is grave risk that it may carry 
women into occupations not fitted for them or into occupations that 
will rob them of their health and strength. 

Before we consider what the occupations are that women ought to 
go into now, I think we ought to examine a little more closely the 
emergency that lies before us. The general impression is that this 
emergency is very urgent, that industry is crippled by lack of men 
and that, as a patriotic duty, women should be offering themselves to 
fill their places ; in fact, the need seems so great to many people that 
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they are ready to see women take any kind of work, no matter how 
strenuous, on the plea that the country requires sacrifices from its 
women as well as from its men. Now, if that were true, if it were true 
that the industries vitally necessary for our successful prosecution of 
the war were so threatened because of lack of men that they might 
even stop or at least be gravely hampered, then we should face the 
situation that has been faced in European countries in which the bar- 
riers once erected to protect the actual and the future mothers of the 
race have been very largely taken down. But I think we have no 
reason to believe that we do face any such emergency as that. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has made an inquiry 
on the shortage of labor and they tell us that it is not as yet anything 
like so great as that. The apparent shortage in certain industries is 
certainly very notable, in those which require large numbers ^of 
workers for short periods of time, but this shortage, we are told, is 
due not to lack of workers but to faulty distribution, to competition 
in wages between employers and to inadequate housing, — a very im- 
portant point, because you must remember that the men that have en- 
tered the army are to a great extent unmarried men, that those left in 
industry are married men who are not likely to go away in search 
of work, living in lodging houses as unmarried meti do; so that the 
housing situation has a great deal to do with the trouble, and the 
seasonal nature of the work offered, not permanent employment. I do 
not mean that there is not, of course, an increased demand for men 
and women in industry, but that it is not so desperate as to make us 
feel that we must not stop and scrutinize closely the occupation seek- 
ing the women and that we must have them rushed in as recklessly 
and hastily as soldiers are rushed to the firing line when the need is 
great. This increased demand for women is, in a way, very fortunate 
for them. It enables them to push into work that hitherto has been 
closed to them and has always been in the hands of men. But it will 
be no boon to women if it demands that they are to enter trades 
which are not fitted for them and do work which will injure their 
health. That is the test that should be applied when we consider an 
occupation for women. Is it of such a nature that the effects will be 
worse physically upon the women than they are upon the men? Of 
course, that is not the test that has been applied to industry hereto- 
fore. If it were, we should not have tens of thousands scrubbing 
floors or working over the washtub. 

There is certainly no particular reason why certain occupations 
should always have been relegated to women instead of men. It is 
only when a new occupation is offered to women that we have a 
chance to scrutinize and watch it more closely than one in which we 
are accustomed to seeing women work. That was brought to my at- 
tention very vividly once when I was leaving a large public library. 
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A man, who was a strong anti-feminist and who abhorred the entry 
of women into medicine because he could not bear to think of their 
doing such hard work, spoke on this subject as we were passing a 
man dressed in uniform whose duty it was to wave people in certain 
directions and at his feet a woman was kneeling scrubbing the floor, 
and I said to him, "Doesn't that seem incongruous to you, that w^o- 
man on her knees scrubbing the floor and the man moving his arm 
back and forth?'' He said, "Women always did scrub." What a 
, contradiction ! Through chivalry he had been opposed to women 
going through medical schools and practicing medicine tout he had 
seen nothing strange at all in the division of those two occupations 
between the man and the woman ; it seemed perfectly natural to him. 
But we have the chance to look with fresh eyes at these new occupa- 
tions open to women and to really test them, not simply accept them 
because that is the sort of thing always being done. 1 am not at- 
tempting to suggest that industry be so changed that women no longer 
do work too heavy for them. Women will keep on scrubbing floors 
and washing clothes ; that must wait, that must go on. 

I simply want you to consider the new occupations offered to 
them. As long as women can be given positions as floor walkers, 
ticket sellers, ticket choppers, cashiers, telegraphers, typists, and so 
on, the call for women to work in lumber yards, rolling mills, freight 
yards and foundries may be scrutinized with great care. The test to 
apply is this : will the work injure women and children and not injure 
men? Now, some work undoubtedly does this, for instance, liftiug a 
heavy weight. We do not know how heavy a weight a woman should 
be allowed to lift. We do not know how heavy a weight she should be 
allowed to lift occasionally in the course of a day or how heavy a 
weight she should be allowed to lift at frequent intervals. Dr. Pat- 
terson tells me that the State of Pennsylvania is considering making 
fifteen pounds the limit for continuous labor. I suppose that would 
be too light for some young women. It would be too heavy for me. 
I could not lift or throw fifteen pounds continuously or frequently 
throughout an eight or ten hour day. I am quite aware that there 
are others who might. I do not know how this is to be determined 
unless we hand it over to the industrial physicians and have each 
woman, who is to undertake a heavy occupation, physically examined 
and then examined at fairly frequent intervals so as to determine 
whether the work is injuring her. I know if we allow the women to 
enter heavy work without such safeguards we run the risk of bring- 
ing about organic disturbances which will make women unfit for 
healthy motherhood and that is just as wasteful a thing as organized 
society could possibly do. This, of course, rules many women out of 
many occupations. It rules them out of a good deal of munition 
work in which they are so anxious to enter, but by no means all. 
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Much of the manufacture of explosives is not attended with any heavy 
lifting. This can be done by groups of women with one man attached 
to each group to do the heavy lifting. That is the custom at present 
in England where one man is attached to so many women to do the 
occasional heavy lifting that must be done. The employment of wo- 
men in the manufacture of explosives can perfectly well be done and 
will be if we can overcome the American horror of placing a woman 
in a position of danger, in a place where an explosion may cost her 
life. I am myself in favor of employing women in all such work so 
long as the danger is not one to which her sex is peculiarly liable ; so 
long as the danger is one which a man faces equally, I think there is 
no reason why a woman should not face it also. 

Women do not stand continuous night work weU. The evidence on 
this point was so strong as to bring most of the countries of the 
civilized world, the United States excepted, into an international 
agreement to abolish night work for women. That agreement, of 
course, feince the war, has gone into discard. Women do not endure 
long hours as weU as men, especially if they stand at their work, for 
the woman's skeleton and muscular system is not so well adapted to 
standing as is a man's. But if the work is not standing the woman 
does not endure long hours as well as a man does; so I should say 
that an occupation which did not involve standing and which was in 
every other way unobjectionable becomes objectionable if the hours 
are too long. So in considering the employment of women in industry 
the question of hours becomes one of great importance. Women en- 
dure heat less well than men do and they endure cold better. I think, 
for instance, in a rubber goods factory where men and women are 
working in the same room and doing the same sort of work, using 
rubber cement with benzine, naphtha, or benzol as a solvent, you will 
find more women overcome by the fumes in hot weather than men, 
and you will have more cases of heat — not prostration by being over- 
come in hot summer weather — among women than men ; and yet the 
very hot and exhaustive work in laundries has long been given to 
women and will continue to be given to them. There is hardly any 
new work that they will be called upon to do that will have more heat 
and humidity than the laundry work. 

When we come to those industries in which injurious substances 
are handled, there is, so far as I know — and, of course, experience 
within the next few months may show that this is not true — but so 
far I know, there is no substance that has been proved to be more 
harmful to women than men except lead. The other day Dr. Stengel 
said, in commenting upon this, that experiments go to show that the 
effect of alcohol upon women is much more deleterious to the offspring 
than the effects of alcohol on men is to the offspring; that is, an 
alcoholized female has offspring that shows certain degenerations 
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that the offspring of the alcoholized father do iijot show to such a 
great extent. Therefore he suggests it is very probable that we shall 
find that other deleterious poisons act in the same way as alcohol. 
It is quite possible that such poisons as aniline, benzol, etc., may- 
show their effects this way, but so far it is not apparent. We have, 
however, abundant evidence of the harmfulness of lead to women. 
The English have been so much impressed by the harmful influence of 
lead poisoning on women, by what they consider women's greatly 
enhanced susceptibility to lead poisoning, as to pass laws excluding 
women from certain dangerous parts of the white lead industry, and 
in some of the continental countries, women have been excluded from 
certain operations involving the handling of lead. Not everybody is 
convinced as the English are that women are more susceptible to leafd 
poisoning than men, but there is overwhelming evidence to prove that 
lead poisoning in women shows itself in the offspring as it does not 
in men. 

We will take three groups of women workers ; one group of women 
employed in lead work after marriage; the second employed before 
marriage, but stopping lead work at marriage ; the third, those per- 
haps working or perhaps not working, but not^ exposed to lead ; the 
number of miscarriages, still births and children dying within the first 
year of life is over twice as great for th€ women engaged in lead work 
during marriage than for the workers who have never been exposed to 
lead; and it is more than half again as great for the women who 
worked in lead before marriage and then stopped as for the women 
who were never exposed to lead ; and these statistics are gathered from 
working women so they show the direct effect of the poison. Now, 
while we have no proof that lead poisoning in the father produces an 
effect upon the offspring, in human beings, we have experimental 
proof among animals that it does so that it seems probable that it 
does in the human father but nothing like as much so as in the human 
mother. So that we are justified in saying that the lead trades, un- 
less rendered safe, should be closed to women. I say, unless they 
can be rendered safe. It is not fair to say "if they are not or will not 
be made safe." On the ground that they are dangerous such an effort 
was made at the International Congress of Industrial Hygiene — no, 
for Labor Legislation held in 1910. 

The Austrians and the Italians went before that congress urging 
that the congress adopt resolutions shutting the women out of the 
printing trade because of the danger from lead. In Austria, as in 
some other continental countries, lead founding or making of type is 
part of the printing trade. It is done in the printing shops and is 
much more dangerous than anything else done in the printing trade, 
and more founding is done by women than by men, the women re- 
ceiving a very low wage. The Austrian statistics of the printing 
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trade show an enormous preponderance of the cases of lead poison- 
ing of women employed there and on the basis of that the Austrians 
urged that women should be forbidden to work in that trade. The 
Italians, relying largely on the Austrian statistics, joined with them 
in the proposal. The. British, on the other hand, and the Americans 
joining with them, maintained that printing could be made a safe 
occupation for women, that when not a safer occupation for women it 
was not a safe occupation for men, and the thing to do was to insist 
upon the abolition of lead dust and lead fumes in printing shops and 
then they would be proper places for women to work in. That is the 
plan I think should be followed. 

I think it would be a great mistake to shut women out of an indus- 
try to which their powers are very well adapted because of the pos- 
sibility of danger from lead poisoning when it should not be present. 
It is entirely possible to make the print shop free from lead dust and 
lead fumes and safe for workers and it should be made safe as well 
for the men as for the women who may be employed therein. On the 
other hand there are lead industries which cannot be made safe 
enough for women to enter. I would not wish to see women enter 
the white lead industry. They are not employed there now. Nor 
would I wish to see them employed in roasting of oxides or lead 
smelting, or employed in shot towers or in the casting of shrapnel 
bullets, but I think it will be largely impossible for employers to bring 
them into these industries because they all require the lifting of 
heavy weights or the pushing of heavy trucks. There is not much 
danger of women entering these pursuits. Women may be induced 
to go into storage battery factories as that work is light, but the 
danger of lead poisoning in making storage batteries is too great and 
they should not toe employed there. I do not know how that trade 
could be made safe for women. 

Now, as I said, the other poisons are not, so far as I know, pecu- 
liarly injurious to women, and if women enter industries in which 
poisons must be handled we must simply see to it that they are ade- 
quately protected, and I rather hope and expect that those industries 
will be better protected from now on because of the entrance of 
women into them. I think it very probable that greater attention will 
be paid to cleanliness, to dust and fume prevention, when women are 
working where men are because of the very characteristic feeling of 
chivalry on the part of American men which leads them to look after 
their women employes better than their men. I had a very amusing 
experience about that when I was up in the Pennsylvania mountains 
visiting the nitorglycerin factories. There was one in which a small 
group of girls were employed to handle paraffined card board. They 
had a very nice wash room to wash their hands free of paraffin. The 
men handling nitroglycerin, ammonium nitrate, and mononitrotolnol. 
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had to go out and wash in the icy cold mountain stream that came 
down through the valley. But I suppose that sort of thing goes on in 
other factories. I noticed when I was at the rubber works in Akron 
the girls working in talcum powder had nice wash rooms, warm 
water, soap and towels. The men who worked in litharge, oxide of 
lead, lead sulphates and sulphides of antimony, did not have any place 
to wash at all. I would rather see that sort of thing evened up and I 
think the more women enter industry the better provision will be 
made for the men who are working with them. 

This business of replacing men in industry by women is, of course, 
of great importance. I have touched on a very small part of it. It is 
a question that is not settled ; it is one that deserves our best atten- 
tion, our very grave thought, because if we decide it wrongly the re- 
sults will be disastrous. We must bring all the knowledge we have 
to bear upon it at the outset. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINS : Dr. Hamilton has very ably outlined that the work the 
women can do. She excludes two impoFtant factors in the distinction between em- 
ployment for men and women. One is that very important American citizen, the bell 
boy ; and the other is the equally important American citizen, who calls the carriage 
at the hotel door: and I hope they will both be replaced with women because those 
are positions which the women can fill as well if not better than the men. 

We are now to hear from Major Mock, who is going to speak to us on the sub- 
ject of the reconstruction and rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. 

MAJOR MOCK: Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, before giving the paper which 
I have prepared in the last tvvo hours I want to say to you that as representatives 
of the big industries of Pennsylvania here, we are doing as much to lick the Ger- 
mans as the soldiers over in the trenches are doing; and I want you to keep in 
mind aU the time that what I am saying about the disabled soldier applies to the 
disabled industrial soldier as well. I did not bring that point out in my paper, but 
I want you to keep it in mind because certain handicaps of industry need the 
same reconstruction and rehabilitation which we are planning for the military 
soldier. 



RECONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION OF THE WAR 

INJURED. 



By MAJOE HAKKY E. MOCK, Surgeon General's Office, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 



The United States has entered the world war to fight for the same 
principles which our revolutionary fathers fought for over a century 
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ago, namely, liberty and freedom. But now it is a fight for the liberty 
and freedom of the world instead of for one country. The despotism 
which has ruled Germany and the Central Powers and which under 
the cloak of "Kultur" has been hiding the barbarism and reign of 
terror now turned loose on the world, must be stamped out forever 
more. Peace must not come until the God-given ideals of democratic 
peoples have replaced the devilish plans of these despots. 

In the midst of all this destruction and suffering new ideals are 
being evolved. Great constructive economic and social problems are 
being met and solved within the space of a few years. Kef orms which, 
without the war emergency, would have taken generations to establish, 
are now naturally fitting into the human program of the entire world. 

The nations had become prodigal and wasteful, — now they will be- 
come nations of conservation. 

From the great calamity of war wiU come these by-products of 
good, — by-products of achievement never before realized. 

This epoch making conference of employers and employes, of acci- 
dent prevention men, of specialists in industrial sanitation and 
hygiene, and of medical advisers of industry presents an opportunity 
of telling you of one of these useful by-products of war which espec- 
ially concerns- all thinking men and women. 

The great economic loss of man power which the world is sustain- 
ing as a result of the war is forcing every nation to salvage all dis- 
abled men and to train them to again become useful and efficient 
units of society. 

This salvaging process is called the reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion of the men handicapped by war service. By this we mean the 
application of every known medical or surgical procedure to the end 
that the greatest functional restoration may occur in the injured man, 
and to restore him as a useful member of society. In other words, 
rehabilitation is the adopting of every practical method of mentally 
and physically training the disabled individual so that he can again 
be independent, can marry and establish a home, or provide for his 
present family, and again become a peaceful, law-abiding, happy and 
contented citizen. 

Too often after war service the soldier, especially if he is disabled, 
returns home and adopts a course of retrogression. At first he is 
feasted and treated as a hero by his family and friends, then he be- 
comes a pensioner and is content to live on his pension. Intemper- 
ance and bad habits naturally overtake him. Unless the government 
establishes preventive measures, it will be taking productive citizens 
into the army and returning them as parasites to society. 

To prevent such deterioration in our young manhood, and to meet 
the fierce economic pressure of supplying the necessities of life, as well 
as the necessities of war, we must plan to utilize every ounce of energy 
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and working aibility in our men and women, be they whole or disabled. 
Our Government is arranging the most comprehensive program for the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of our war cripples. 

In the beginning this is largely a medical and surgical problem 
and it has therefore been placed under the Surgeon General of the 
Army. Later on it will become a problem of proper vocational train- 
ing, of re-educating the man so disabled so that he may learn a new 
occupation; of properly placing him in civil life where he will be 
most efficient; all of this a problem of friendly and brotherly super- 
vision over the returned and injured soldier, supplying hope and 
courage to the day when he again can carry his own burdens. 

Other nations are doing this, but because it was forced upon them 
in the midst of war their reconstruction programs are not as com- 
prehensive or efficient as ours should be made. 

As a part of the vast preparedness program which our Government 
has undertaken we have the opportunity of including every detaQ in 
our plans which will be of any value in rehabilitation. 

In the trenches in the first-aid stations our reconstruction of the 
wounded from a medical and surgical standpoint begins. Here by 
preventive surgical methods and by the earliest possible medical min- 
istrations to the wounded we will save thousands of lives for later 
rehabilitation. In passing, it must be stated that surgeons in the 
front line trenches should be classed among the greatest heroes of 
this war. 

As soon as possible these disa;bled men are transported to the base 
hospitals and here by the most skilled medical and surgical atten- 
tion further reconstruction takes place. 

Many of these injured soldiers will be able to return to the fighting 
line but many others will be so disabled that they must be returned 
home to re-enter civil life. 

We are preparing for these handicapped men in this country. 
Sixty large general and special reconstruction hospitals are being or 
are to be established throughout the country. In these hospitals the 
men will continue their convalescence. Secondary operations will be 
done to remedy deformities, new joints will be made, tendons and 
nerves will be spliced, bone grafting will be done where necessary, 
and every scientific method known to medicine will be employed to 
restore th'^^^e men to usefulness. 

In cornection with these hospitals there will be massage rooms, 
gymnasiums, and physical appliances to aid in developing muscles, 
nerves and tendons which have been restored. There will be shops for 
the manufacturing of artificial legs and arms. The handicapped men 
will be thoroughly trained in the use of these artificial legs and arms. 
Many of the present successful cripples in this country have already 
voluilteered their services to teach the handicapped. 
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As soon as the men are able they will be placed in vocational 
schools to be established, or into already estaiblished schools, for pur- 
pose of teaching them some useful occupation. The individual desires 
of each, considered along with his handicap, will be the basis for de- 
ciding on these occupations. 

Others will be placed directly into industries, trades, commercial 
life and on the farms to receive their practical training, but will be 
kept under supervision until their re-education is completed. 

This is a short resume of our plans for rehabilitation. In develop- 
ing the work a great amount of statistical study is necessary. We 
must know what work the handicapped of the country are now doing, 
what the economic demands of each occupation are, and what posi- 
tions will be open for these handicapped. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry through its 
Division of Industrial Hygiene and its Employment Bureau has 
agree^ to make an intensive study in this state which will help us to 
solve these problems for the entire country. Our appreciation for 
such co-operation cannot be expressed, and I want to personally 
thank each of you here for the assistance which I am sure you will 
give. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINS : It would certainly seem that Pennsylvania is doing her 
duty through her great munitions plants and factories and through all kinds of chan- 
nels, through the Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross. Pennsylvania is never called on 
that she does not respond. 

We are now going to hear from Mr. Jacob Li^iitner, Director of the Employment 
Bureau of the Department of Labor and Industry. 

MR. LIGHTNER : Chairman, ladies and gentlemen : As Major Mock has told you, 
the State of Pennsylvania usually does things. He said it would be impossible for 
them to make the study of the handicapped workers at Washington, having so much 
to do now, and therefore they have turned for assistance to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Keystone State. Those of you who are here today and have heard the talk 
of Mr. Felton and our Governor upon the Keystone State and the necessity for our 
manufacturing plants to keep going as they have never done before, will realize that 
we have a great deal of work on our hands. Major Mock came to Harrisburg to 
take up with us the question of what is to be done for returned soldiers crippled, in 
v-ar service. I am not going to keep you very long but will simply outline what 
we are trying to do. It is not what our department or our personal effort is going 
to do for them but what you employers and employes are going to make it pos- 
sible for us to do. No single man can ever take credit for any great deed because 
such a deed must be the collective work of a group of people. The co-operation of 
active interested workers makes it possible to succeed in anything and especially 
in the work in which we are now engaged. 

You know that in our cantonments we have eighty thousand men, Pennsylvania 
men under arms. It will be only a short time until those boys go across to France 
and it is only going to be another brief period until some of them are wounded, 
j^nd later return home crippled. These men will have to have special individual 
attention on their return and the best possible medical and surgical aid, rendered 
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them to enable them to get back into suitable occupations. We were proud of 
them when they left us and we want to show them by our efforts that we are just 
as proud of them upon their return home. We have gotten up a questionnaire 
that we are going to send out to every manufacturer and every employer in the 
State. It is as follows : 
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Majok JOHN price JACKSON 
COMMISSIONER 



LEW R. PALMER 

ACTINS COMMISSIONKK 



ftJU 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 

HARRISBURG 

January, 1918. 
EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED SOLDIERS, 
SAILORS AND MARINES. 

Employers of Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen: One inevitable effect of the war will be the disabling 
of officers and enlisted men of our armed forces by either wounds or 
disease. 

It is the purpose of our Government to establish a number of hos- 
pitals in which the reconstruction of disabled soldiers, sailors and" 
marines will be accomplished so far as is possible and where artificial 
appliances will be fitted to these cripples. 

When these men are physically able to return to the ranks of in- 
dustry it is absolutely essential that they be given suitable employment. 

Experience has shown that many occupations in varied industries 
are now filled in a thoroughly competent manner by individuals who have 
had the misfortune to be handicapped as a result of either injury or 
disease. 

In order that the State of Pennsylvania may co-operate and be of 
maximum service to the Federal Government it is requested that you 
answer, as a patriotic duty, to the best of your knowledge, all ques- 
tions on the accompanying questionnaires and mail them to the Bureau of 
Employment, Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Corporations finding these blanks inadequate for their, replies 

may obtain additional copies of this form from the Department of JLabor 

and Industry at Harrisburg. 

Your co-operation in this patriotic measure will be deeply appre- 
ciated by 

Yours faithfully, 

LEW R. PALMER, 

Acting Commissioner. 

IF YOU ARE NOT AN EMPLOYER OF LABOR, PLEASE PASS THIS FORM TO AN EMPLOYER. 
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It provides mainly for the furnishing of information as to the type of work or 
machine operation that employers will give the crippled men on their return from 
the war and the number of such positions available. There is provision made for 
remarks. I feel that when we send this questionnaire out, we shall receive many, 
many questions that we shall have to answer in return, and we shall endeavor to 
do this to the best of our ability. 

In addition to this large questionnaire, we are going to send you another small 
one. The small questionnaire states: "The purpose of this questionnaire is to 
ascertain the positions now held by disabled men in the State of Pennsylvania. 
This study will aid the United States Government in its plans for training the 
soldiers disabled in war service. Kindly fill in answers for every diseased or crip- 
pled man working for you." The questions are **Nature of Disability; Sex; Age 
When Disabled; Present Age; Previous Occupation; Present Occupation; Degree 
of Success; Weekly Wage; Education Previous to Injury; Special Education or 
Training for Present Work; Artificial Appliances Used; Remarks as to Success or 
other Interesting Facts." This questionnaire, we feel, is a very vital and import- 
ant one, which should be sent back to us as fully filled out as possible, because it is 
partly through this questionnaire that we are going to be in a position to aid the 
United States Government in arranging its system for the education of the dis- 
abled soldier upon his return. We can then, with your assistance in returning to 
us this questionnaire filled out, know just what kinds and classes of men you can 
take care of. 

I remember very well when I was a little fellow that it was a common sight to 
see injured men working. Then the immigration to America became so great that 
the employer became just a little bit choicy as to what kind of men he took because 
of the vast number of men for each position. Later on, in years, it became ap- 
parent that the man who was minus one arm or one leg was an unworkable man. 
That is not true. We have had a great deal of experience already in the placement 
of these disabled persons. Through the kind work of the ladies of the Emergency 
Aid, of which your worthy Chairman here today was one of the committee, they 
placed in our Philadelphia oflSce a man whose work was simply that of finding em- 
ployment for these disabled people. It is not a piece of charity work either be- 
cause the crippled fellow who wants a job, does not want charity and you would be 
surprised at the number of these good fellows that we put to work, how well they 
tio their work, how independent they feel. Here is a class of people that once you 
put into positions appreciate this one point, "If I lose this job where am I going 
to get another?" Now you or I who are sound, — if we lose one job we have an 
opportunity of going and getting another ; but there is the cripple who cannot shift 
back and forth so well, but you have in him a man who appreciates his position 
and a man who will bring out the maximum work of the maachine in whatever 
position you put him. It will be a wonderful aid to us if you will kindly fill out 
these questionnaires fully. I know that it is going to be some work, but at the 
same time we feel, and we know that you feel, that the boys we are preparing to 
aid deserve all we can do. I thank you. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINS : Dr. Otto P. Geier, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is present and will continue the discussion. 

DR. GEIER: Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: Before sajdng a word about 
Major Mock's paper I want to say for the five or six industrial surgeons who came 
from Ohio to this conference yesterday that we received a great inspiration from 
that meeting. I cannot help but congratulate you in Pennsylvania on this magni- 
ficent work that you are doing, and congratulate you on the leadership that you 
have here in Pennsylvania for the efficiency and welfare program. We sometimes 
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feel rather smug in Ohio about some things but I want to tell you even though we 
nearly went dry, except by eleven hundred votes, we have a great deal to learn from 
Pennsylvania. We are in the habit of thinking of Pennsylvania as a very badly 
IK>litical-ridden state and there are rumors even of some curious things having been 
done in the building of this very wonderful structure, but if mistakes were made 
back in those times in Pennsylvania I think Pennsylvania is living them down very 
wonderfully as exhibited today in this meeting, because these are meetings that spell 
wonderful things for the future as I see them. 

Speaking of rehabilitation, I have seen considerable rehabilitation take place in 
Major Mock since he is on the job in Washington. He has become so enthused 
with his ideals of reconstruction and rehabilitation that he eats and sleeps with 
them and they have really made a remarkable change in his character. I person- 
ally believe that, we, as social workers, as doctors, as safety men, as men in in- 
dustry, as employers, as managers, can actually welcome this rehabilitation program 
because it promises to bring something into our lives that we need very badly. In 
consideration of the maimed and injured in war I believe we can look forward to 
an entirely different social point of view in aU of us. I can actually hope that much 
of the misunderstandings, the bickerings, the hard feelings that exist between the 
employer and employe may largely disappear through the consideration of these big 
social problems which we must meet and will meet after the war and will meet dur- 
ing the war for that matter. Doctors have been misunderstood, industrial surgeons 
have been misunderstood by laboring men, employers have been misunderstood by 
laboring men, the doctors have been misunderstood by employers, and all because 
we have not had suflScient points of contact by which we all knew just how honor- 
able the other is. And so, personally, I believe that out of this very program that 
has been presented to us this afternoon — and it does present in no uncertain way 
the horrors of war — there may come possibly a consideration of the human element 
in each of us to a degree that will make for much good. 

I believe that it is the business of all of us to study this rehabilitation program 
very carefully and to take a more definite part in it. A good many of us as doctors, 
as employment men, as individuals, have rather scoffed at the social worker; we 
shrugged our shoulders a little bit; we thought that simply soft stuff. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the war is going to make social workers out of us all and when our 
soldiers come back from the front and it becomes our business to fit them for indus- 
try we will be called upon for a great deal of intelligence that the social worker has 
been trying to give his work right along, and I, for one, am glad to see that 
this Government is not lagging behind but looking forward with its rehabilitation 
program. And it needs to have the co-operation of such groups as this to make 
this piece of work stand out among all nations. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINS : The subjects of discussion this afternoon are of the most 
vital importance and it is advisable that both Dr. Hamilton's subject, "The Possi- 
bilities and Limitations of the Employment of Women in Industry," and also this 
vital question of the rehabilitation of the soldiers' should be placed before us from 
many angles. The subject is open for discussion. Does any one want to ask a 
question of Dr. Hamilton on the subject of .women in new industries which they are 
taking up? She has given us the subject of lead poisoning and of the turnover of 
women in industries. They are both enormously important at the present time and 
I am sure some of you have very strong feelings on the subject of women in the new 
activities in which they are going to take part. 

T. H. CARROW, Safety Inspector, Insurance Department, P. R. R. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. I would like to ask the Doctor a question. I gather from what you 
said that you anticipate that danger might arise from placing women in industries, 
dae to hard work and overwork. 
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DR HAMILTON: I suppose that the exercise of new muscles and the making 
of fresh fibre will have the same effect that athletics will have. A girl who is 
strong will be made stronger by athletic work and the girl who has very little 
strength, no extra strength to call upon, will not be made stronger by athletic work. 
That is why in our gymnasiums and institutes of learning we have girls examined 
before they do athletic work. That is true, I suppose, of men too. If the girls 
v/ho enter industry are given hard work, work that is not too hard, they will grow 
stronger. If given work too hard for them, they will be less strong than when they 
went into it. That is the answer to it. That goes back to what I said, that the 
work of the industrial physician is going to be very necessary in the employment 
of women in new occupations. You will have to have a medical person checking 
up on your women in employment. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINS: Is there any further discussion? 

DR. BOLTON, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. I would like to inquire 
of Dr. Hamilton what sort of test the physician can r.sti nrd what tests have been 
used to show that night work is harder on women than on men and that long hours 
seem to weigh more heavily upon the women than they do upon men? I am en- 
gaged in the business of testing people and I would be very glad to have those 
tests, if such there are, offered here for consideration by the delegates to this asso- 
ciation. 

DR. HAMILTON: What I had in mind was the experience of the older coun- 
tries in which n1j;ht work for women has been so much more extensive than here 
and in which they have gathered statistics as to sickness and absence from work on 
acount of sickness, as we have not over here. It is because of that as I remember — 
and you can find it all in Joseph Goldraark's Work entitled "Fatigue and Effi- 
ciency." It was because of the statistics of sickness among men and women em- 
ployes that the decision was arrived at that night work is too hard for women and 
that long hours are harder for women than men. That is all I can teU you. I do 
iiot know of any tests that we can apply. 

Sidney J. Ashe, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 

A good deal has been said about the reaction from putting women to many 
tasks. I think we ought to emphasize in a way a little of the advantages which 
you might get from such a thing. For instance, we are all very much interested 
in the safety movement and we made some very interesting studies to find out 
what the relative tendencies were for accidents to men and women on the same 
kind of tasks and we found that the average man gets hurt three times as fre- 
quently as the average woman, due to the fact that the women are naturally 
quicker than men and they are a lot more careful than men are. I think you 
will find that there are undoubtedly other industries in which the experience has 
been similar to ours. For instance, at Pittsfield, we have 7,200 employes, and 1,200 
of these employes are women, and these tests I have in mind were made on the 
same sort of tasks, that is, both the women and men were engaged in the same 
occupations, winding small transformers and winding small motors; and I think, 
that there arc undoubtedly other experiences that could be mentioned along the 
same lines. We are thinking of ways to reduce accidents and yet here in the mere 
matter of employing women you reduce your accident ratio to a great extent, 
simply due to the natural alertness and quickness characteristic of the women. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINS: Will some one else ask a question or give further ex- 
perience? 
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Dr. Patterson asked if there was any discussion of Major Mock's paper on the 
rehabilitation of soldiers. Will you not give whatever assistance you can to us 
on the question of the rehabilitation of soldiers? Has any one any suggestion to 
make from their previous experiences on the employment of crippled men which 
will give any light on this subject of the future of the men coming back in the 
very pathetic condition which we all will deplore when it happens? 

I may say from personal experience with regard to handicaps in Philadelphia that 
many of these men have already been in factories and are good employes, due 
to the fact that the men keep their jobs and are more reliable. It means that 
the man who has had an accident in a factory is full of experience, he is a skilled 
employe and he has as good a head and as good a will after the accident as before 
and for that reason when he gets back in the factory he does not go in as an 
incompetent or inexperienced man. 

DR. PATTERSON : Mr. Chairman, I should like to state that the Department of 
Labor and Industry welcomes correspondence from all the manufacturers of this 
state upon the subject of the placement of handicaps. We are prepared and shall 
send out — the Bureau of Employment and the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
together — this questionnaire to all of the many thousands of persons whose names 
are on our mailing list. We urge upon the manufacturers if there is anything 
about this questionnaire that they do not understand, not tj hesitate to write to the 
Department for further information. 

It has been estimated by competent authorities that if this war goes on, as there 
seems every prospect of its doing, that we shall have the necessity in this country 
of taking care of five hundred thousand cripples in some way or other at the con- 
clusion of the war. It is only fair that those men. shall be given the opportunity 
to earn a livelihood in industrial work and this Department is going to leave no 
stone unturned to try to place these men in industries where they may do a fair 
day's work for their employer and earn a livelihood for themselves and their 
families. We are prepared to place at your disposal the record of what other 
industries in this 6tate have been able to do in the placing of these handicaps. 
If you will write to us we will tell you in what kind of positions in industry these 
men are now employed and they are all making good. Simply as a sample, it 
has been found that in certain occupations where there is a tremendous amount of 
noise connected with the operation, as for instance, in the manufacturing of boilers, 
in the operation of loading the . bursting charge into the base of the shrapnel 
shell by means of a jolting machine, in other industries where jolting machines 
are used, that the man who is totally deaf can go into that occupation and become 
a much more eflScient worker than the man who works in a similar occupation with 
good hearing. I simply cite that as one of a number of instances which we have 
at our disposal and which we are prepared to place in the hands of all manu- 
facturers of this state, so that possibly we may be able, in a measure, to indicate 
to you where in your particular industry the man who is handicapped will prove 
a most efficient workman. 

The State of Pennsylvania, as our Governor said this morning, is in the very 
forefront of this fight to win freedom for the world and I know, from a knowledge 
of many years of dealings with the manufacturers and labor leaders of this Com- 
monwealth, that after this war is over they are going to keep on and do their bit 
in seeing that the boys who come home maimed and crippled have the chance 
to earn their livelihood. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINS : I think we have had this afternoon an illustration of 
one of the great developments of the war, the meeting of the changed conditions, 
the suiting of the man to the job which is, after all, the secret of success in most 

ployment. 
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We have now with us a woman who has done greater work for the saving of her 
own sex from misery and unfortunate conditions than any other woman in this 
country. I am only too glad to present to you Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secretary of 
the National Consumers' League, of New York City, who will address us on the 
subject of "The Problem of the Married Woman in Industry." 



THE PROBLEM OF THE MARRIED WOMAN IN INDUSTRY. 



By MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY, Secretary, National Consumers^ 
League, New York City. 



Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I speak this afternoon in two 
capacities, as General Secretary of the National Consumers' League 
of which the Secretary of War has recently been elected for the 
third time to the office of President; and I also have the honor to 
serve as its Secretary to the Board of Control of Labor Standards 
for Army Clothing, created administratively by Secretary Baker. 
It is the duty of this Board to enforce the terms of the contract 
used by the Quartermaster General so far as regards the labor condi- 
tions under which army clothes are made. The Board is primarily 
to stabilize the manufacture of uniforms; that is its first task. It 
is to remove, as far as this can be done administratively, all causes 
of friction, all causes of strikes which may delay the clothing of the 
men in the trenches and camps, and on the ships. It is charged 
with the duty of fixing minimum wage rates, and enforcing the fed- 
eral and state laws in regard to safety, sanitation, and hours of 
labor in the needle trades, so far as the Federal Government is, 
through its contractors, the indirect employer of labor in that one 
area of industry. 

This Board was created after a month's private inquiry into home- 
work in the City of New York in the manufacture of army coats, 
overcoats, and trousers, by a committee composed of the same per- 
sons, who later composed the Board. The creation of this Board 
followed the discovery by this committee that army clothing was 
being made in tenements where, for instance, a diphtheria sign of the 
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Board of Health was on the door, and inside were uniforms with 
the tag "U. S. A/' firmly sewed into the garments. Men were hawk- 
ing uniforms about the slums of New York City crying "Uniforms 
to sew" just as other men in the same slums were crying, "Fresh 
fruit, potatoes, tomatoes." 

The work of the Board began in New York City because roughly 
one-half of the army uniforms are made within the boundaries of that 
City, one-quarter in Philadelphia and Baltimore, and about one- 
quarter scattered from Portland, Maine, to New Orleans; and from 
St. Paul to Tacoma and Los Angeles. 

The creation of the Board affected, immediately and directly, mar- 
ried women in industry. It appears that the sweating system, as 
we have it today, is an inheritance from the Civil War. Uniforms 
have been made continuously in the homes, for the half century since 
the Civil War. Throughout that long period, contractors represent- 
ed successfully that the shortage of loft space and equipment was 
so serious that, unless the tenements and the petty contractors be- 
tween the tenements and the big contractors could be brought into 
operation, there would be great delay in furnishing uniforms. This 
primitive and preposterous old survival of industry as it was in 
1864 has continued because of those representations. The State of 
New York has found this usage one of the minor but continuing 
obstacles to its attempts to deal successfully with tenement house 
manufacture. 

The Quartermaster General, during the summer of 1917, changed 
the old specifications requiring certain work on army uniforms to be 
done by hand which, in the civilian trade, harl been done by an 
appropriate machine for the past twenty years. When a peremp- 
tory order was given that no more garments were to go out into the 
tenements, it became necessary for one single n»anufacturer — by no 
means the largest in the trade — ^to rent additional loft «pace for 
which he pays nine thousand dollars a year, to equip it with machines 
and bring back thousands of garments from the tenements where 
they were awaiting hand finishing. On so great a scale had been the 
leak. 

The withdrawal of uniforms from tenements was primarily in the 
interest of avoiding, during this war, epidemics such as occurred 
in the Cuban War, when measles and other disorders from the slums 
of New York were carried to our men (if it be true that diseases can 
be carried in uniforms). While that possibility cannot be proved 
with regard to all infectious and contagious diseases, it is the in- 
tention of the Secretary of War that no risk shall be taken and no 
exposure to improper and filthy surroundings tolerated. An instan- 
taneous effect of the announcement of the withdrawal of those goods 
from the tenements was that one of the largest and most enlightened 
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employers from another city opened the first thoroughly modem 
factory for the production of uniforms that has existed in New York 
City. It has every latest device for expediting manufacturing. It 
employed on opening two thousand workers. 

For the 'first time, the factories in New York City in which men 
and women make uniforms are gradually being made safe against 
fire. The City Bureau of Fire Prevention expedites inspection of 
uniform factories and shops for the Federal Government because, 
aside from all the hardships and suffering that it inflicts, every fire 
interrupts and demoralizes the work. It is a painful discovery that 
so much of this work is done in fire traps that skilled workers have 
shunned, on account of lack of safety, many places in which work 
was offered, and this at a time when thousands of needle workers 
skilled in the men's clothing trade have been walking the streets 
without work. . t 

As General Secretary of the National Consumers' League, it has 
been my duty for almost a quarter of a century to get what light I 
could on the subject of married women in industry. When Commis- 
sioner Jackson asked me to speak on the work of married women, the 
subject presented itself to my mind from three points of view: 
First, married women ought not to be considered as a unified mass 
of workers. I cannot see any reason why, when a woman's children 
are grown, if she has strength and leisure, — and as a rule older 
American women have perfectly available intelligence, strength, and 
leisure — she should not engage in any occupation which she sees fit 
to select. That seems to concern no one but these married women 
themselves. ^ 

Second, It is notorious, however, in this country, as in England, 
and on the Continent that, wherever mothers of young children are 
earning their living, or a share of their living, in industry they are 
a fearful drag upon the men in that industry. Where are the worst 
wages? Where was it first necessary to restrict night work and the 
hours of labor for adult women? In textile industry, the tobacco 
industry, the sweated needle trades, in all those occupations in 
which during the past one hundred years in England, and the past 
sixty years in America, the number of married women has been 
slowly and steadily increasing in spite of our investigations and 
legislation. 

It is a disgrace to us that as a nation we have never, until the 
Federal Children's Bureau began within five years to make this 
inquiry, had sufl&cient interest in the number of our children who died 
in infancy (how many died at birth, how many in the first year, how 
many in the second year), to have any study of infantile mortality 
made by any public body, national, state or municipal. Now we have 
thanks to the Children's Bureau, returns from three industrial cities. 
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Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Manchester, New Hampshire, and by con- 
trast with them the prosperous little city — almost a suburb of New 
York — ^Montdair, New Jersey. There was also a study made by a 
different federal agency, about the same time, of Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts. The results of these four studies are striking in many 
ways but most striking in this, that, as the earnings of the father 
rise, the death rate of the little children falls, and as the earnings 
of the father fall, the death rate of the little children rises. And 
the general death rate of Fall River appears to be the worst for any 
city of its size in this country. In Manchester, New Hampshire, and 
in Fall River, Mass., many women work in industries. They go out of 
the homes into the textile mills and the wages are down, — as the 
wages are always down where wives compete with their husbands,— 
and the babies die. 

The babies, so far as we can generalize from these recent studies, 
seem always to die when the family income is down; but we can- 
not say sweepingly that this is always and everywhere true because 
we are so disgracefully ignorant that we have not the facts on 
which to base generalizations. Certainly the warnings from cities 
so unlike as Johnstown and Montclair and Fall River and Man- 
chester, are loud and shrill. They teach us first to withdraw, as far 
as we can, by pressure of public opinion, by the organization of the 
women themselves, and by legislation in certain restricted ways, the 
mothers of young children from competing in industry, as industry 
is today, with their husbands, brothers, and the other men of the 
community. 

I have spoken briefly of withdrawing army uniforms from the 
homes. That was in the interest of the soldiers, but it was also 
in the interest of the homes. These same studies of the Children's 
Bureau seem to show that it does not matter very much to the 
children and their chance of life whether the mother goes out of the 
home and works, or whether she stays at home and works, if she 
works and lives in dire poverty. 

For more than five and twenty years I have lived among the very 
poorest immigrants who come to this country, the Italian and Jewish 
immigrants ; in Chicago for eight years and in New York for nearly 
twenty years. There we see the women taking work into the homes 
deliberately to eke out the earnings of the men, and the effects 
upon the children are fearful — I can speak as an eye witness of that. 
The children live in the streets; they are ill fed; their homes are 
crowded and comfortless. The children of the home working moth- 
ers in industry appear to me, after five and twenty years of closest 
ueighboring, to be utterly pitiable children. It is no benefit to a 
child to enable its mother to stay at home with it if, in the process, 
The child is cast out into the street because the mother is too busy 
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to have it bothering around. But if the children are little girls 
they, more than the little boys, are pressed into industry themselves. 

I do not believe it is a suitable thing that industry should invade 
the homes of married women. It is my confident hope that since 
that state which has been the seat of the longest and greatest in- 
vasion of the home by industry, the State of New York, has now 
given to women the power to say what they wish to have done in 
industry, we shall get different results by our future legislation on 
tenement home work. 

I have not spoken of the effect of work upon the health of married 
women themselves. Again, I think we have to make a division, 
while I do not see any reason why older women should not decide 
for themselves what they will do, I do believe that the community 
in war time, when older sons are to be sacrificed by hundreds of thou- 
sands, can leave the mothers of families of the very poor to decide 
whether or not they will, at the risk of their health, leave the young 
children to charitable care, or to the care of negligent neighbors, 
or of utterly unfit little sisters and brothers, while the mothers get 
into industry. There could. I think, be nothing more perverse in the 
name of patriotism than any appeal which should take mothers away 
from young children, or call from the homes mothers of future chil- 
dren, and subject them to the strain of industry as industry is now. 

Again, we have no such mass of facts as England, France, and 
Germany have accumulated through their sickness insurance statis- 
tics. The Federal Government since 1880 has locked in its vaults 
masses of information concerning the domestic relations of working 
people in this country. But the American people have never cared 
enough to know the facts to insist that they shall be printed. We 
are all supinely ignorant as to the mortality of working mothers 
of young children, as to their morbidity, as to the output which 
they are capable of contributing to industry. 

Third: There has been in recent years much study and discussion 
of sickness insurance. One feature which has been strongly urged 
is a special insurance provision for mothers of young children who 
are at work in industry. It is argued that as two states. New York 
and Massachusetts, forbid women to work for a certain number of 
days before and after the birth of a child, it would be only just to 
recompense them by an especial gift of money at that time to en- 
able them to take proper care of themselves and to have their minds 
at ease. That is an entirely sentimental proposal, though it will 
doubtless sound very harsh and blunt to say so. I have lived among 
the people upon whom the pressure of life is the most cruel, and I 
should be filled with apprehension if such a provision became the law 
in New York. For it would put upon the most sordid husbands the 
temptation to send the wife into the factory for the sake of this 
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cash bonus. The tendency grows all the time for husbands to send 
their wives into the factories. That is not the old American tradi- 
tion. It is the Southern States tradition, I am very sorry to say, 
but not the general American tradition at all, that mothers cf 
young children should take their share as a regular thing in the 
earning of the family income. It would be a cruel thing to establish 
by legislation a bonus for those fathers who so gaily drink up the 
wife's Earnings, and those who so meanly sit in the basements and 
gamble for pennies, for fathers who are eager to retire at thirty-five 
— as many Italians in the north and many American born men in 
southern mill villages are eager to retire at thirty to thirty-five 
years of age— and to allow their wives and children to support them 
thereafter. If we are going to insure mothers, let us include the 
wives of all working men. If we are going to give some slight 
increase to the family income, let us give it to the wives of all work- 
ing men. Let us not single out the most sordid and most squalid, 
and put a premium on those mothers going into industry. 

We have heard this afternoon of the possibility of great injury 
to women in the shift which is taking place before our eyes and is 
growing greater every day. I think our states cannot adequately 
deal with that. There will be only twelve legislatures sitting this 
winter. It will be a year before many of the legislatures will sit, 
and four months more before the laws they pass can take effect. 
In the meantime, whatever injury is coming will have sixteen to 
eighteen months to develop. 

Meanwhile there is great hope in one new area of industry. What 
the Secretary of War has done in the restricted field of the manufac- 
ture of uniforms can be done again, by the stroke of the pen, through 
the whole field of the manufacture of munitions, and airplanes, in 
the cotton mills, and the woolen mills, and in food production. As 
it is now necessary for the contractor who undertakes to deliver a 
hundred thousand overcoats to agree in writing beforehand that he 
will pay prescribed wage rates and will allow his women employes 
to work only within prescribed hours, doing all this in the inter- 
est of stable industry, — I believe, all the contractors in all production 
for the Government can be brought to do precisely that same thing 
by this administrative method. 

In closing I ask your serious consideration whether it is not in the 
interest of stable industry, for the largest uninterrupted output in 
every field in which output is most necessary, that this administrative 
method should be developed, leaving to legislation by the states all 
that vast area of industry which cannot be dealt with in this way? 
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CHAIRMAN ROBINS : Whenever Mrs. Kelley stops talking I wish she would 
begin again. Will you take part now in the general discussion of this very 
important serious question. I am sure many of you here employ women or at least 
represent one and will want to talk to Mrs. Kelley. We are very fortunate in 
having here to talk to, such a representative of the. Secretary of War as we have 
at the present time in Mrs. Kelley. Are there any questions to be asked on the 
important subject of Mrs. Kelley's address on "Married Women in Industry," 
particularly under the new Act signed by Secretary Baker? Maybe you will have 
some statement to make or some discussion of the subject. I think it is most 
important that we get all the knowledge possible from this convention on this 
important subject because it is one which will arouse a great deal of antagonism 
on the one hand and endorsement on the other. We must have both sides to know 
how you feel about it, not only because Mrs. Kelley can possibly answer whatever 
questions you ask but you may offer suggestions which will be of future value. - 

J. STANFORD BROWN, Supervisor of Labor, Safety, and Welfare, Tho 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. I would like to ask Mrs. Kelley whether there 
are any figures showing relatively the number of married and unmarried women 
entering industry? 

MRS. KELLEY: No. I am very sorry to say that taking the country as a 
whole we have no such figures, and we have only here and there in special 
industries the individual inquiries, of which the most important are these little 
studies of infant mortality to which I referred. There is a great mass of inform- 
ation with regard to the domestic relations of wage earning people collected at 
every census but it is as yet not compiled. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINS : Are there any other questions? 

DR. BOLTON, I would like to ask Mrs. Kelley if there could not be a study 
made as to the fundamental endowments or natural strength of those women, 
who, with families, are required to enter into industries such as making uniforms 
or clothing in their homes? That there may be here a situation something like 
this: That these women whose children are dying in infancy are, after all, funda- 
mentally weak; that they lack natural strength and endowment in comparison with 
the better class of women living perhaps in better homes and getting better wages; 
after all, does not the better wages simply correspond to the better endowments? 

MRS KELLEY: That is two questions at least, is it not? 

DR. BOLTON : Yes. 

MRS. KELLEY: First, whether it cannot be possible to make a study of 
women wage earners: Well, of course, sooner or later we shall have to come 
to making a study of all the wage earners. Now the people whom we physically 
examine on an enormous scale and with minute care are the youth of the nation 
who are in very great numbers, so far as we can see, about to go forth to death 
and disability; but sooner or later, under the pressure of the competition that 
is coming after the war, we shall have to know with regard to industry, as a 
matter of industrial life or death of the nation, the fitness of the men and the 
women, the youth and the girls who go into industry. It is unbelievable that 
we have been so reckless and so rash as we have been and there is no doubt in my 
mind that the relative failure of our crusade against tuberculosis is largely ac- 
counted for by the failure of industry to weed out before entering the indoor 
occupations those young people who are now being put out of the army but who 
are aUowed to go pell mell into indoor industries with no questions asked as to 
the fature efEect upon their incipient diieasei which no one even diacovera. 
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I think my answer has to be a very sweeping one, that it would be qnite a 
dreadful thing to deal only with women in their homes who are asked to take work 
into the home. It is a huge national task that confronts us. As to the other 
question, the Chief of the Children's Bureau, Miss Lathrop, raises that question in 
each of the Monograph Studies of Infantile Mortality; how far these things 
interrelate, how far the children die because the father's wage is low, and where 
the father's wages are high, how far that is coincident; and how far the wages 
contribute to the physical incompetence of the father or mother. Now, of course, 
it is apparent that the children of drunkards have a slight hold on life and that 
the children of tubercular parents have a slight hold on life; and then the chil- 
dren with those diseases about which we have been so loathe to know anything in 
this country, thbfee children have a slight hold on life. But there is the obvious fact 
that as the wage is low, and the wage is always low in the cotton Industries and 
tobacco factories — I do not mean the cigar factories — I mean the tobacco factories 
— it is always low in those areas of the needle trades in which the woman in her 
home competes with the man. I believe it is very largely because we have allowed 
the mothers and the unorganized children to compete in industry unrestricted against 
the norma* bread winners. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINS : Is there any other statement or question for dis- 
cussion on this question, anything more you care to ask or find out about it? 

I am instructed to teU you that the evening session begins at eight o'clock 
and that the hope is expressed that you will all be here. General Lewis T. Bryant, 
Commissioner of Labor of New Jersey, will be here and preside this evening. 

I want to thank you for the kind consideration you have given me this after- 
noon and for all the interesting aspects and sidelights upon the subject presented. 
The meeting is adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1917. 
Evening Session — 8 O'clock 



Chairman, GENERAL LEWIS T. BRYANT, Commissioner, De- 
partment of Labor of New Jersey, Trenton, New Jersey. 



ACTING COMMISSIONER PALMER: I call the evening session to order 
and I will ask Dr. Patterson to introduce the Chairman of the evening. 

DR. PATTERSON: In all the Commonwealths that are adjacent to the State 
of New Jersey it has been known for years that the administration of the laws 
of New Jersey or as we call it, "Jersey Justice," has become almost a proverb for 
efficiency. We all know that no matter what the laws in any state may be it 
is the way in which those laws are administered that results in either good 
or bad labor conditions. During the past fourteen years, the State of New 
Jersey has had the good fortune to have as its Commissioner of Labor, General 
Lewis T. Bryant, who, by the splendid quality of the work that he haa done 
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in the fire prevention and in accident prevention, has carried the fame of that 
Department of Labor everywhere throughout the borders of our land; and it gives 
me very great pleasure to present to you the able, the efficient, and the most com- 
petent Commissioner of Labor of the State of New Jersey, General Lewis T. 
Bryant, who will be the Chairman this evening. 

CHAIRMAN BRYANT: Dr. Patterson, ladies and gentlemen, after the very 
flattering introduction I just received I feel very much like one of two generals who 
were on the field of battle. Just about the time they were ready to order a 
charge a little rabbit was scared up at their feet and commenced to run away >^ from 
the line. One general looked at the other and said, "Do you know if I had no 
more reputation to lose than that rabbit I would do the same thing." I feel it will 
be utterly impossible for me this evening to live up to the reputation that the 
distinguished Chief of the Division of Industrial Hygiene and Engineering has » 
given me. 

I think it is most fitting that we should have gatherings of this kind at this 
particular moment and if there ever was a time in the history of this country, or . 
of the world, when it was important to conserve the life, limb, health, and comfort 
of the industrial workers of our land and to promote their efficiency it is this 
very moment. Now, those of us who are living in this generation I think, perhaps, 
do not realize the comparatively short duration of the so-called factory practices. 
The lives of the oldest men or women present in this audience would not run back 
to the time when they did not see the large industrial establishments that are 
now surrounding us. But do you realize that the industrial life and the concen- 
trated employment of the men, women, and children is a problem which is a little 
more than one hundred years old? If you will take up your history of Colonial 
times and read of the Colonial homes in this country you will find that the spinning 
wheel and the loom were just as much a part of the fixtures of the family as the 
kitchen stove, in fact, there were no kitchen stoves at that time and they cooked 
over open fire places. The wool was taken from the flocks on their farms and 
brought in to the housewife and the doth was spun by her hands. Each village 
had its cobbler and shoes were made in smaU quantities; and so there was no 
necessity, no incentive for the gathering together of these large numbers of men, 
women and children into our so-called industries. The machine for spinning cotton 
invented by Ai*kwright in 1769 was the beginning of a revolution in this condition. 
This was foUoVed in 1775 by the spinning mule, invented by Hargreaves; followed 
in 1787 with the power loom invented by Cartwright, and these, in conjunction 
with Eli Whitney's invention of the cotton gin in 1793 absolutely revolutionized 
this previous condition. There was an inducement to bring these men, women 
and children together and to make the best possible use of this new type of 
machinery which had been invented for doing in very big mills and in very large 
quantities that which had been done in small quantities in the homes throughout 
the land. It was the beginning of our present problem to care properly for life, 
limb, health, and comfort of large numbers of workers in concentrated employment. 
This commencement of industrial life was accompanied by the most unspeakable 
conditions. There was an inducement to bring small children into these factories 
and it is a matter of record that the very greatest abuses existed ; that children as 
young as ten years of age worked fourteen hours a day aid under very trying 
conditions. 

Now I think any student of the industrial life of this or any other nation will 
agree that probably the most insidious and the most hurtful attitude of mind is the 
so-called acceptance of conditions as an inherent risk of the trade. If it were 
possible to impress upon the minds of the community, of the state, and of the 
nation, the evils which are attendant upon certain types of industry, there would 
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such a hue and cry arise and such an overwhelming demand made for the righting 
or correction of this condition that it would be impossible to stem the tide. They 
don't know it. They look upon the man going into mechanical industry, a muni- 
tion plant, undertaking to work in the lead trade or metal polishing, or a myriad 
of other plants — they say it is an inherent risk of the trade; it goes with the job; 
you must expect this condition if taking up this type of employment. Do you 
realize, in considering the dangers to health and the injuries inflicted from this 
type of employment, the fact that so much is preventable? It is a problem that 
is deserving and should receive the very best thought of the best type of men 
in our country. Unfortunately, the accidents which occur do not arise of necessity 
from the industries which are in themselves normally the most dangerous. I 
believe the highest building in this country, probably in the world, is the Wool- 
worth Building in the City of New York, which is 790 feet high. That building 
was built from the foundations to the top of the dome without the loss of one 
single life and yet it has been said in the original construction of skyscrappers in 
New York City that they averaged about one life a floor above the tenth story. 
That was because they recognized the fact that it was an unusually dangerous 
undertaking. They were therefore unusually careful and made unusual prepara- 
tions to prevent any accidents occurring. In the matter of ladders which are 
almost as much the furniture of the household as any other portion of house- 
hold furniture — ^in the matter of slipping ladders in the United States during the 
year there were about six thousand people killed and two thousand people injured ; . 
and this on an implement which normally would be presumed to be very harmless 
in its character and in its use. 

So far as I know, the first legislation for the prevention of unhealthy or im- 
proper conditions of employment was enacted in the City of London about the last 
of the eighteenth century, almost coincident with the time our forefathers were 
fighting for liberty in this country. The condition which prompted this particular 
type of legislation was the frightfully inhuman treatment of a band of chil- 
dren who were exploited by a number of men in the City of London. These 
little waifs, who were gathered mostly from the asylums and from the parish 
houses, were herded together and taken about the City of London and forced to 
go up into the chimneys to sweep down the soot; little tots as young as four to 
five years of age. It is a matter of record that where these little children would 
not go up voluntarily into the chimney on account of fright they took whisps of 
straw and lit them and put them in the chimney flue under the feet of those 
children and forced them up the chimneys. At night these children were taken 
and herded in unsanitary rooms without proper washing facilities and as a con- 
sequence they contracted a disease known as chimney sweep's cancer. When an 
investigation was made and the good people of England were confronted with the 
facts there was such a tremendous uprising over conditions of this character that 
the first legislation was placed upon the statute books in London preventing this 
particular industry. Now, it is also hard for us to realize that at about this same 
moment, in the mines of Wales, women were working stripped to the waist, walking 
on hands and knees hitched with small donkeys as beasts of burden, going through 
the devious passageways of these mines. It is hard for us to realize that in a 
period of history which would produce such magnificent intelligence and such 
wonderful writers, such wonderful statesmen, that such conditions would have 
existed at the period of time and history when these men lived, but it is a fact; 
and I am perfectly satisfed in my own mind that if it were possible for us to 
look retrospectively over the conditions of employment as they exist now, say one 
hundred years from today, we would be struck with the fact that conditions were 
oonntenanced in our United States of America, England, France, Germany, and 
other industrial dTiliied nations which made it poaaiUe to have tliirty thonaand 
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men killed in this country in one year, three hundred thousand men injured 
and about three million of our industrial citizens or workers ill during this 
period of time. We would say, "How was it possible, why did they permit 
conditions to exist in these industries which would take such a toll of life and 
cause such misery and care from sickness and make such suffering possible; why 
did they allow an industry to continue which would by reason of its conditions 
affect the health as some of our industries unfortunately do today?" 

I am perfectly sure in my own mind that the viewpoint of the employment of 
men, women, and children is going to be so much better in succeeding years that 
they will then have very much the same attitude of mind as we have when we 
look back upon the days of the chimney sweepers and women workers in the 
mines of Wales, which is a little over one hundred years from the time of our pres- 
ent civilization. 

Now, as late as 1821, in the entire British Isles there were only two factory 
inspectors and the duties and obligations of these men were very meagre, prac- 
tically nothing to do with conserving the life, limb, health, and comfort of that 
exceedingly large army of workers. The United States was normally a rural 
country one hundred years ago. We were made up largely of rural people living 
iipon farms but during this period of time the whole atmosphere of our land has 
•changed. In that time we have become the greatest industrial nation in the 
world, both in the size of output and in the character of the factories which we 
^lave and, of course, the problems which have accompanied this tremendous 
grgwth industrially have been proportionate to its expanse. Unfortunately, the 
legislation, taken throughout the land as a whole has been more or less of the 
makeshift character. There has not been a co-ordination of effort. Very much 
of it has been predicated upon ignorance. I hold no particular brief for the Gov- 
ernment management or for Federal legislation or Federal enforcement, but I do 
believe that in this country the Federal Government should set the way. If you 
will study the conditions in Germany you will find that in the capital of each 
of their states, for instance, Munich, Berlin, Frankfort, and the various other 
German capitals, what is known as the Workmen's Museum of Safety, Sanitation 
and Hygiene. You will find there practical illustrations of the best thought in 
the safeguarding of machines, the best methods of conserving the health of opera- 
tives in dangerous trades ; you will find there the point from which the knowledge 
and method of operation permeates throughout that particular state ; and I be- 
lieve that is a condition which should exist in this country. I believe at Wash- 
ington they should have the best workmen's museum, safety museum or museum 
•of hygiene and sanitation that, exists in the entire world. I believe that is one of 
ithe most crying needs of this country; that those of us who are conscientiously 
'endeavoring to study the best methods of safeguarding the operatives in any par- 
.ticulir craft or under any particular conditions should have some place where we 
•could go to get a practical illustration of the best thought and of the best methods 
•of reaching that particular problem. I do not know of any one thing to be done in 
this country which I believe would conserve or promote the safety movement in its 
widest application more than a museum of this character. With this illustration 
before us and with this example set by our Federal Government there would bo 
no excuse for the conditions which exist in some of our states at this time. 

Is it fair to the employer for various requirements to exist? For example, 
there was a difference in the State of New Jersey for some years between the 
working hours of minors under sixteen years of age in the textile mills in the 
City of Camden and the textile mills in Kensington, Philadelphia, of a full half 
day's time each week. In the State of New Jersey, we had the fifty-five hour law 
and in the State of Pennsylvania they had the sixty hour law. Now, was that 
fair to the manufacturers of New Jersey? If you go, on the other hand, however, 
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into the State of New York, it seems they had a lower number of hours of work 
permitted than in New Jersey; therefore the New York manufacturers were 
placed at the same disadvantage in competition with the New Jersey manufacturers. 
At the present time some of the regulations of Pennsylvania are much more 
stringent than the regulations covering like industries in New Jersey, and I 
do not believe or think it is a proper condition. I believe that the enforcement 
of remedial legislation or remedial requirements throughout the country should be 
more regular, 'should be more uniform. 1 think one of the best steps in this direc- 
tion was the passage of the National Child Labor Law. I do not see why children 
should be pei<ftitted |:o work in the southern states at twelve years of age when 
practically all of the northern states insist on their being at least fourteen years 
of age. 

This same type of co-operation between the Federal Government and the sister 
states could be carried on ib a myriad of ways. In addition to the child labor 
law the Federal regulations covering the explosives industry throughout the 
country is of great value. I do not see any reason why tl?at type of legislation 
should not obtain in all the ramifications of our industrial life. 

It is my very great pleasure and distinguished honor to introduce the speakers 
of the evening, the first of whom will speak on the subject of "The Bearings of 
Physiological Science upon Industrial Efficiency." I have said in my opening 
remark that I did not know any time in the history of this country that it was 
more necessary to do everything possible to promote the efficiency of our workers. 
I believe the general subject of efficiency is one which should be taken in all its 
phases. There should be no lost motion, but everything should be done that it 
is possible to do to promote the very highest type of management, the shortest 
number of hours, the smallest number of operatives, and the performance of work 
with the minimum strain upon health or comfort consistent with proper output 
— a study well worthy of our attention. I do not for a moment share in the 
attitude that some people take of the efficiency engineer. Possibly you have heard 
the story of two men discussing the efficiency engineer. One said to the other: 
*'I have no time for these efficiency engineers. My experience has been that they 
are neither efficient nor engineers, they are very much like a Welsh rarebit, 
neither Welsh nor rabbit, but a piece of cheese." Now, I say that X believe very 
firmly in the promotion of anything which has to do with the ultimate efficiency 
of our ii^dustries; and I take great pleasure in introducing to you Dr. Fred- 
eric S. Lee, Professor of Physiology, Columbia University, New York. 



< 
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THE BEARINGS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCE ON IN- 
DUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: A REVIEW OF RECENT WORK. 



By FREDERIC S. LEE, Ph. D., Professor of Physiology in Colum- 
bia University ; Executive Secretary of the Committee on Industrial 
Fatigue ; Consulting Physiologist to the U. S. Public Health Service. 



One of the most striking features of the present war is the unpre- 
cedented use that is being made of science. In all directions one 
sees the laboratories called upon to direct their past discoveries and 
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their present powers toward the devising of ways in which best tc 
achieve the ends of the warring nations, and the men of the labora- 
tories called upon for experimentation, for counsel, and for the guid- 
ance of the various units of the vast forces employed. This is so not 
only at the front where the multitudinous death-dealing and death-de- 
fying devices daily and nightly proclaim the supremacy of science, but 
back in the hospitals where the dying are saved from death, in the 
camps where the living are made fit for fighting, in the factories 
where the instruments of war are being rapidly produced, and even 
in the homes of the people where training in scientific living is being 
attempted on a gigantic scale. It seems impossible that this wide 
recognition of the utilitarian value of science and this eagerness to 
utilize its achievements shall altogether cease when the horrors have 
ended and the possibility of peaceful living returns. With the new 
ways of thinking and of living that are now being learned, man- 
kind will probably continue to demand and the laboratories will 
certainly continue to discover, even more efficient ways, and it seems 
inevitable that science will continue to maintain its proud place 
among the leading factors of human progress. 

Industry has never been backward in accepting and utilizing 
scientific discoveries. Once they have been shown to be of real 
value in increasing the output, decreasing the cost, or improving the 
quality of the product, they are quickly adopted and made a part 
of industrial processes. Industry does not merely wait for outside 
contributions, but maintains its own laboratories, often upon a large 
scale and manned by able men, and thus scientific research has be- 
come one of its prominent features. The phenomenal industrial 
advances of recent decades have been due chiefly to the achievements 
of two sciences; mechanical engineering, which has. invented and 
developed automatic machinery, and chemistry, which has discovered 
new chemical substances and new chemical processes. 

But all this great progress in improving industrial work on its 
physical side has not yet succeeded in eliminating the human being. 
Men and women are as necessary as ever to the performance of in- 
dustrial work, however much their occupations may have been chang- 
ed, and one of the great problems with which industry still has to 
deal is that of discovering how this human element must be utilized 
in order to secure its greatest efficiency and obtain from it its great- 
est value to the employer. Industrial medicine and sanitation have 
been making marked headway; efficiency engineering, or scientific 
management, has devised methods that under proper direction have 
proved valuable ; and no one can dispute the fact that these agencies 
have contributed a considerable share in making the human factor 
in industrialism, more effective. But none has solved the problem, 
and in recent years it has become gradually clearer that much light 
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can here be derived from physiological science and that a new ap- 
plication of physiological principles — an industrial physiology, if 
one desires a specific title — has been gradually appearing. 

From the standpoint of industrial physiology the industrial worker 
is looked upon as bringing to the general physical equipment of the 
factory his own bodily machine, the most intricate of all the ma- 
chines used in the plant. This machine must be understood, it must 
be constantly watched, it must be used intelligently, and it must 
not be abused. Like other industrial machines it can be worked at 
different speeds, but unlike other industrial machines^ it cannot be 
worked for an indefinite period, because it is subject to the limita- 
tion of fatigue. Fatigue delays work, diminishes output, spoils 
goods, causes accidents and sickness, keeps workers at home, and in 
all these ways is an obstacle to efficiency. How fatigue can be kept 
down to its lowest reasonable limit, how the working power of the 
individual can be maintained from day to day and from week to 
week and be made to yield a maximum output without detriment 
to itself and to others — in other words, how the human machine 
can be used so as to obtain from it the most profit — constitutes one 
of the great industrial problems of the day. 

Much light had already been thrown upon the solution of this 
problem before the war began to make its unprecedented, demands on 
industrialism, but progress has been much more rapid since the 
fateful month of August of three years ago. Various individual 
efforts to investigate industrialism from the physiological stand- 
point have now by common consent centered in Great Britain in the 
Health of Munition Workers Committee and in America in the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Fatigue of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, associated with the Public Health 
Service. These two bodies have been actively engaged in studying 
war industries^ and the results of this study, not yet ended, are 
already beginning to have an important, and will, it is hoped, con- 
tinue to have a lasting, influence on the industrial work of the world. 

The American Committee has been making a study of the hourly 
output of individual workers throughout the working shift. Their 
observations, which have been carried out under the immediate di- 
rection of Mr. P. Sargent Florence, who was formerly connected with 
the British investigations, when combined with previous results 
obtained by him and others, show that the course of output follows 
certain definite lines which differ in different kinds of occupation 
and constitute more or less distinct types. These may be represented 
by typical curves. The study is not yet completed and the curves 
so far obtained cannot be regarded as necessarily final, nor do they 
necessarily comprise all possible types. They are therefore present- 
ed here as tentative and suggestive. 
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When in a familiar experiment of the physiological laboratory a 
single muscle of an animal is stimulated for a considerable period 
by a regular series of slight electric shocks and is made to con- 
tract with each stimulus, and with each contraction to lift a given 
load, the work performed in the successive contractions from the 
beginning to the end may be regarded as a curve which, while differ- 
ing in details, is perfectly typical of all muscles. The greatest 
amount of work is not performed at the beginning of the working 
period, but the curve at first rises gradually to a maximum, indicat 
ing for a time a progressive improvement in working power. This 
rise is still usually called by the original name given to it, the 
"treppe", or "staircase". Following the maximum, there is a gradual 
slow decline in the curve, indicating gatigue, which may continue 
until the muscle is completely exhausted anfl totally unable to lift 
the load. The treppe and the fatigue are typical normal phenomena. 
This curve of the work of a single muscle may well be kept in min'd 
in considering the curves of output of the industrial worker in a 
working spell. It should be understood, however, that in the humar 
being the physiological conditions are infinitely more complicated 
than in a single muscle, for there are added the many other organs 
of the body whose functions may possibly modify muscular work, and 
especially the nervous system, with all its possibilities of wilfully 
changing an output curve that might otherwise represent genuine 
capacity. In the output curve of the human being a rise may signify, 
not an involuntary treppe, but a voluntary spurt; and a fall may 
signify, not real fatigue, but a voluntary restriction of effort. It is 
not always easy, and it may often prove impossible, to distinguish be- 
tween the involuntary and the voluntary phenomena. 

A curve of output that closely resembles the muscle curve has 
been found in work that requires close attention and exact muscle 
co-ordination. There is at first a gradual rise, continuing through 
the first hour or two, then a fall gradually increasing through- 
out .the remainder of the working spell. After the luncheon hour 
the general form of the curve is repeated, but with slight changes 
in detail. TJ^e rise in each spell is often called the "practice effect," 
although it is analogous to the treppe of the muscle curve; the fall, 
if the work is not voluntarily restricted, is usually interpreted as 
indicating fatigue. The greater height of the curve just after, as 
compared with its height just before, the luncheon hour repre- 
sents the restorative effect of rest and food; and the lower point 
of the curve at the end of the second, when compared with that at 
the end of the first spell, signifies the cumulative fatigue of the 
day. 

In occupations that are distinguished especially by their muscular 
character, the output curve, although more observations are here 
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needed, seems to show progressive fatigue; but the practice effect 
may be wanting, and a rise, followed by a fall, appears in the latter 
half of the spelL This late rise indicates a temporary inhibition of 
fatigue^ perhaps a second wind; it is less, and fatigue is more, 
marked in the second spell. 

Where work is monotonous and where it is frequently broken by 
natural pauses, a curve may be obtained which for both woricing 
spells is nearly a straight and horizontal line, showing a slight prac- 
tice effect but no fatigue. 

The American Committee Jias found instances of another type of 
output, in which the figures of the total daily production by the in- 
dividual from day to day, and even from week to week, show a 
striking uniformity, and the inference seems to be justified that 
the workers are not Vorking to their full capacity but, either vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, have fixed upon a certain quantitative 
output as appropriate to a day's work. No generalized form of 
curve for such a method of working can yet be presented, but in 
dividual curves show usually an early fall with often a marked spurt 
before the close of the spell. To what degree fatigue enters into the 
work here is difficult to decide without further study. The fre- 
quently pronounced spurt following a decrease in production, is evi- 
dently due to the recognition by the worker that unless he bestirs 
himself his stint will not be finished by closing-time. The fact that 
a pronounced spurt is possible indicates that capacity had not before 
been reached. If work is actually stopped for a portion of the 
spell for any unusual reason, such as the breakdown of the machinery, 
there is a rush to accomplish the conventional amount before the 
end, and this often succeeds. This direct limitation or, as Florence 
calls it, "sterotyping" of output, might be expected where wages 
are paid by the day, but it is found even where piece rates prevail 
and the^ worker is free to earn more by doiQg more. Its cause is 
probably complex, and many elements may enter into it — the un- 
thinking recognition that a certain amount is enough for a 4 day's 
work; the fear, often justified, that if more is accomplished piece 
rates will be cut; the disinclination of many rapid workers to sur- 
pass their fellows ; unwillingness or inability of the foreman to drive 
until individual capacity is reached the realization by the foreman 
that if individual capacity is reached ; his department wUl soon ex- 
haust all its available stock; and, last but not least, in many cases 
just plain human laziness. Overdriving has long been recognized 
as one of the evils of industrial work, but less attention has been 
given to underdriving. It seems reasonable that individual capacity 
should be among the first factors to be considered in determining 
the standard of output. The prevalence and causes of a maintenance 
of output on a sterotyped level far below the limit of individual 
capacity would well repay careful study. 
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Which, if any, of the various curves of output that have been 
presented represents the ideal that should always be striven for 
cannot now be stated. Here experiment is needed. Where a genuine 
fatigue fall in the curve is pronounced, the cessation of work is 
obviously indicated. This may take the form, as circumstances may 
indicate, of either an intermediate recess period or the shortening 
of the hours spent at the factory. 

This brings us to one of the most obvious problems of industrial 
physiology: viz. that of the duration of daily and weekly labor. At 
the (beginning of the war, along vith other evidences of the feverish 
haste which characterized the ^nation's activities, the duration of 
labor in the munition' factories of Great Britain was greatly in- 
creased. Besides lengthening the regular daily schedule, overtime 
and Sunday labor were frequently resorted to. In America, follow- 
ing the lead of the Council of National Defense, hours that had 
already been established by custom or law have in general been 
maintained, and unusually prolonged labor has been avoided in 
most factories. The result of the long British hours is what might 
have been predicted, the production of excessive fatigue ; in America 
excessive fatigue seems so far to be less pronounced. 

It is widely believed, and especially by employers of labor, that 
longer hours mean necessarily a greater output. If industrial 
physiology does nothing else but show the fallacy of this notion, it 
will have justified itself. A man can of course accomplish more 
in two hours than in one hour, but it does not follow that he can 
accomplish more in fifteen hours than in twelve, or more in twelve 
than in ten, or even more in ten than in eight hours. 
Here the American Committee has discovered a strikingly 
suggestive fact in the night work of one of our large 
munition factories, the duration of the night shift being twelve 
hours. After 5 A. M. the curve of output shows a rapid decline, and 
during the last forty minutes there is very little or absolutely no 
, production. The elimination of the last two hours would be greatly 
to the advantage of the men and would probably result in no diminu- 
tion but an actual increase in the total product turned out. Under 
the British Committee Vernon has accumulated most striking statis^ 
tical evidence of the beneficial results of a reduction of the hours of 
labor. Two instances will suffice to illustrate the point: With a 
group of 80 to 100 women turning aluminum fuse bodies the reduc- 
tion of the weekly hours of actual work from 66.2 to 45.6, a saving 
of more than 20 hours, increased the gross production by 9 per cent. 
When the actual weekly working hours of 56 men engaged in the very 
heavy labor of sizing fuse-bodies were reduced from 58.2 to 51.2, the 
gross output was increased by 21 per cent. 
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It is impossible in the time here allowed to go further into detail 
in the bearings of physiological science on industrial efficiency. In- 
dustrial physiology tells us, in the interest of a large output, not only 
to keep the hours of labor down to what experience has shown to be 
a reasonable limit, but to choose this limit in accordance with the 
fatiguing effects of the different specific occupations. It tells us to 
introduce recess periods into long spells, to omit Sunday labor, and 
to impose overtime on already fatigued workers only in rare emer- 
gencies and when compensation can be given by free hours later. It 
tells us not to keep the same workers continually on the night shift, 
but to alternate night with day work. It tells us that each worker 
and each task possesses a specific standard of strength, and it indi- 
cates in what task each worker will probably prove most efficient. 
It tells us that each worker lias a rhythm that is best adapted to his 
own neuromuscular mechanism and that it is advantageous to place 
in a squad of workers doing a specific task only those possessing 
similar rhythms, eliminating the faster and the slower individuals, 
and then to adjust the speed of operation to the common rate. 
Such instances as these few reveal the scope of industrial physiology 
and show how it is indicating some of the ways in which the most 
intricate of all industrial machines, the body of the worker, must 
be used in order to bring out its greatest usefulness. 

Our Government is now rapidly making contracts for war goods 
of all kinds. Our factories, heretofore engaged largely on foreign 
orders, are now turning eagerly to the work required to maintain and 
equip our own forces. Now is the appropriate time to place this 
work upon a scientific basis and in accord with the principles of in- 
dustrial physiology. I am sure that if such facts as I have been 
able only briefly here to present could be understood in all their 
significance by our producers of war supplies, the end of this latest 
and most terrible world struggle would be hastened. 

CHAIRMAN BRYANT: We will be glad to hear any general discussion on the 
paper or j'ou can ask the speaker any questions. 

T. H. CARROW, Safety Inspector, Insurance Department, Pennsj-lvania Rail- 
road Company, Philadelphia, Pa. : Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Doctor 
to give a little more detail in regard to the advantage of shifting from night to 
day work. 

DR. LEE: The one great advantage of course is the greater output. We ought 
to have the actual figures of output. The subject has been studied by the British 
Committee but I have not with me the report which gives the figures. What the 
British Committee did was this: They studied the output of certain individual 
workers working continually on the night shift. Then they studied the output of 
the same individual workers when they worked for one or two w^eeks on the night 
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shift and then changed off for one or two weeks to the day shift. They found that • 
over a certain somewhat extended period the output was considerably larger with 
the alternation of the night work with the day work than when the night work 
was continuous. The exact percentage of increase I do not remember at this time. 

MR. CARROW: What is the explanation of the improvement? 

DR. LEE: The British Committee offered no explanation of it. I think the 
explanation, however, lies in the general physiological effect of night work, about 
which we know, I must confess, comparatively little. But we know that night work 
activity 'or the human being is abnormal. There can be no question about the fact 
that man is not naturally a nocturnal animal. I think therefore that the explanation 
lies in the general physiological phenomena of night activity as compared with day 
activity. We ought to have more light, however from careful and proper experi- 
ments. 

MR. CARROW: Was the point of disorganization, effected by shifting from one 
to another, decided in the investigation? For example, if you have a number of 
men working on a proposition at night and shift them to the daylight forces, it 
necessitates a little explanation and often rearrangement and observance of rules, etc. 

DR. LEE: So far as I remember the British Committee did not touch upon 
that. But the committee had very unusual opportunities for carrying on experi- 
ments of the kind in the British munitions factories. I don't know to what extent 
that caused disorganization. I imagine it did not cause a great deal. I was talking 
with the manager of one of our -large munition factories about the introduction of 
the changes I have been speaking aoout and he brought out the usual objections, — 
impossible to do it. I said : "Mr. Smith, would it be actually impossible to make 
this change?" He said, "Nothing is impossible." The point is, he had been working 
along the traditional program and it was diflBcult for him to make the changes that 
were suggested, but he was sufficiently open-minded to allow that if the changes 
would increase the output and were for the betterment of the plant, it would be ' 
possible to make them. I quite realize that it is difficult but I think the progressive 
manager would find it possible. 

MR. CARROW : I would like to say for the interest of the Doctor and possibly 
of those who are present, that I am familiar with a plant that employs four or five 
hundred men and that recently discontinued night work altogether and are turning 
out as much work at a reduction of ten or fifteen per cent of the cost. 

FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL. D., Statistician of The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J. : I would like to ask Professor Lee whether it 
is not a fact that the British Committee did not discover any material difference in 
output between day work and night work after they had introduced the required 
element of control, — in other words, after they had substituted the method of working 
continuously for two weeks at night and for two weeks at day? 

DR. LEE: I think you are quite right. 

DR. HOFFMAN : That is profoundly important because your statement that all 
night work is abnormal might be construed into an assumption that no night work 
should be performed if it could possibly be avoided; but with a larger number of 
industries' their working conditions must be continuous industry and it is a question, 
therefore, rather of intelligent regulation of night work than of night work as such. 
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DR. LEE: Your statement is admirable. It is in accordance with my own idea. 
I did not intend to convey the idea that all night work was seriously detrimental 
necessarily. 

CHAIRMAN BRYANT: Any other questions? 

DR. OTTO P. GEIER, Cincinnati Milling Company, Cincinnati, O. : X would like 
to ask Dr. Lee to enlighten us a little further on his definition of the difference be- 
tween the statement that he made, between scientific management and time study, 
and the studies that he has presented; not that I want to involve him but it has 
occurred to me that scientific management, and the making of time studies, is after 
the same results at which he is attempting to arrive from different studies* Scien- 
^tific management, in making time studies, makes an effort to determine over a long 
I)eriod the speed of the man on a certain shift. Now, if they find he tires too much 
on a certain speed they increase the time. Now, they may not be thinking in terms 
of muscle fatigue, but be after the same thing and may arrive at the same result. It 
would be unfortunate if the idea went out that scientific management is at odds with 
the study Professor Lee is making. 

DR. LEE : The idea I intended to convey is this : That scientific management, as 
it is very commonly practiced, is at variance in some respects with the ideicds of 
industrial physiology. I think many of the theories of scientific management are 
quite in accordance with the teaching of industrial physiology. I fear, however, that 
scientific management, as fragmentarily practiced, is far below the highest ideals of 
industrial physiology. The leaders in scientific management have studied a great deal 
about fatigue and the desirability of avoiding fatigue. It is my belief that with 
scientific management, as very commonly put into practice, fatigue is not avoided 
and that the efficiency engineer is simply used as a doak for overdriving the workers ; 
and that is my objection to scientific management as very commonly practiced — not 
necessarily to the best of its principles, many of its principles I think are quite in 
accord with the practice of the principles of industrial physiology. 

CHAIRMAN BRYANT : Are there any other questions? I believe it is understood 
by the representatives of firms here that the service and advice, for the study or ex- 
amination of their plants can be obtained by making application to Professor Fred- 
eric S. Lee, Columbia University, New York City, or to the United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. This service is rendered without any cost. 

We will now have a motion picture, after which the program will be continued. 

» * * « 

(A motion picture entitled "The Reason Why," courtesy of C. L. Close, Manager, 
Bureau of Safety, Welfare and Sanitation, the United States Steel Corporation, was 
then shown.) 



CHAIRMAN BRYANT : New Jersey was probably the first state in the Union to 
adopt the Workmen's Compensation Law. It was my privilege to speak to a num- 
ber of gatherings of manufacturers in regard to this law almost immediately after 
its passage. At that time I made the prediction, in spite of the attitude taken by a 
number of the manufacturers, that I believed in a short period of time required to 
get the popular feeling the manufacturers of the state would not be willing to go 
back to the old method in lieu of the operation of the compensation law. After the 
period of years that have passed since the adoption of that law in New Jersey I am 
fully convinced that my original prediction is true. The law has been so generally 
uccessful in its operation that it is now accepted as the best method for the settle- 
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ment of claims for industrial accidents. Pennsylvania was somewhat more tardy in 
the adoption of this law and therefore it had the benefit of the experience of other 
states who had gotten into the moveptient a little quicker. I am glad to say that 
they have in many respects profited by that experience and today they have one of 
the best pieces of machinery for the enforcement of this particular legislation of any 
state in the Union. 

I take pleasure in introducing the distinguished Chief of that particular branch of 
your Commonwealth's activities, Harry A. Mackey, Chairman of the Workmen's 
Compensation Board of Pennsylvania, who will speak to you on the subject of "Rail- 
road Employes and Workmen's Compensation Laws." 

MR. MACKEY : Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, you will pardon me if just 
for a moment I digress from the subject of my paper to speak of the picture we have 
just seen. Perhaps there are some here who feel that this picture was taken under 
somewhat exaggerated circumstances, that perhaps the dangers of carelessness were 
over exaggerated for the purpose of teaching a lesson ; but if you had the privilege of 
sitting with our Board week after week in various sections of Pennsylvania and hear- 
ing the stories of these unfortunate men, when they are pressing their claims for 
compensation under our law, you would soon make up your minds that this picture 
is underrated than exaggerated. These are the problems we have to deal with 
every day. Perhaps it might bring home to you somewhat the force of this picture 
if I told you that during the month of October just passed we had recorded in Penn- 
sylvania eighteen thousand injuries to our industrial workers and that at our last 
meeting in Pittsburgh our Board approved of five thousand compensation agreements 
entered into voluntarily between the injured employe and his immediate employer or 
the insurance carrier covering the employer; which leads me to say that I never 
neglect an opportunity in public to pay a deserved tribute to the employers of Penn- 
sylvania for the cheerfulness with which they took up this law and the thorough 
co-operation they have given its instrumentalities in its administration. 

There has been left, however, because of a recent decision of the Supreme Court a 
vast army of workmen, not only in Pennsylvania but throughout the United States, 
probably over two million men who do not come under the terms of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law in any state. They are relegated to their rights under the Act of 
Congress which bases their right to compensation or damages entirely upon negli- 
gence first being proved against the railroad carrier, and inasmuch as probably 
ninety-nine out of every hundred accidents that happen in railroad activities happen 
under such circumstances, that no negligence could be charged against the employer, 
you can readily see what a vast army of workers are without any compensation ad- 
vantages throughout this country and when Doctor Jackson asked me to select a 
subject for this evening I selected that one that was nearest to my heart and weighs 
heaviest upon the minds of my colleagues in the administration of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law and that is the relationship that now exists between the railroad 
employes and State Compensation Laws. 
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RAILROAD EMPLOYES AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 

TION LAW^. 



By HARRY A. MACKEY, Chairman, Workmen's Compensation 
Board, Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. ' 



After seven months' actual experience in the administration of the 
Pennsylvania Workmen's Compensation Law, it became apparent to 
the Board that there was a certai» line of cases, the consideration of 
which must then be postponed until the Courts of last resort should 
give us a guide by which they could be properly and finally adjudicat- 
ed. Accordingly, on August 18, 1916, we created what we called a 
"Postponed Calendar" and placed thereupon twenty-six appeals pend- 
ing before us each involving the question of conflicting jurisdiction be- 
tween the United States statute and State Workmen's Compensation 
Laws. The determination of these cases suggested both questions of 
law and fact. In some, it was admitted that both the railroad 
company and the employe at the time of the injury to the latter 
were engaged in interstate commerce; while in the remaining ones 
the circumstances were such that they presented nice questions of 
legal construction. At that time there were two well defined theories 
as to these cases each having support in the Supreme Court of 
certain states. Appeals were pending in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The one thought that prevailed in the States 
of New York and New Jersey was that, while admitting that Con- 
gress under the Constitution enjoyed the exdusive right to legislate 
upon the questions involving interstate commerce, it was contended 
that where an employe of a railroad company was injured vnthout 
negligence on the part of the defendant, that Congress had not by 
the Employers' Liability Act of 1908 legislated to the exclusion of a 
state law which provided compensation without regard to negligence. 
This thought was typified in the case of Winfield v. New York Central 
Hudson River Railroad Company then in the United States Court 
for final review. To the contrary the Courts of California and Ill- 
inois had held that where the power of Congress has been exerted 
in the direction of covering the matters sought to be regulated, 
and its legislation is comprehensive to that end, then all state 
regulation must give way before the superior law. This thought 
was expressed in the cases of Smith v. The Industrial Accident 
Commission of California, 147 Pac. 600 ^nd Staley v. Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, 268 111. 356, 
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On May 21, 1917 the Supreme Court of the United States finally 
<ietermin^d this question, rejecting the thought of the Court of Error 
& Appeals of New York and affirming the position of the California 
and Illinois Courts. It proclaimed the doctrine that the federal 
Employers' Liability. Act of 1908 applies to all injuries to employes 
of interstate carriers occurring while the carrier and employe are 
engaged in interstate commerce whether such injury be caused by 
the carrier's negligence or not. Therefore workmen's compensation 
acts of the various states were held not to apply to such injuries. 
In the meantime the list of such cases had. increased from the original 
number of 26 to over 100 within our own state. 

It then became our duty to consider these cases and one by one to 
determine the facts of the employment. When it was perfectly clear 
that both the carrier and the injured employe had been engaged in 
interstate commerce at the time of the accident we had no other 
course left open but to deny compensation. In many others these 
questions of fact were so interwoven with interesting legal problems 
that final determination involved very fine distinctions of law. 

In addressing ourselves to such cases the Supreme Court of the 
United States had very frequently given us the rule to which it 
was necessary to strictly adhere. It must be remembered that the 
Act of Congress of 1908 was the attempt of our national law makers 
to lessen the rigors of the old common law rules of evidence and to 
make easier the burdens that had thereby been thrown upon plain- 
tiffs who sought to recover for injury to employes growing out of 
railroad activities. The Supreme Court of the United States in all 
these decisions strove to write into its opinions the humanities 
behind this Act. This court endeavored at all times to translate into 
its decisions the evident intention of Congress at the time of the 
adoption of this legislation. As late as the Winfield case, Mr. 
Justice Van De Vanter sought the Congressional Kecord to discover 
the intention of Congress at the time this law was passed and in 
his opinion quoted from the House and Senate Keport of the First 
Session of the 60th Congress as follows: It (the bill then under con- 
sideration subsequently the Employers' Liability Act of 1908) is 
intended in its scope to cover all comtaerce to which the regulative 
power of Congress extends * * * by this bill it is hoped to fix a 
uniform rule of liability throughout the Union with reference to the 
liability of common carriers to their employes ♦ ♦ ♦ a Federal 
statute of this character will supplant the numerous state statutes 
on the subject so far as they relate to interstate commerce. It will 
create uniformity throughout the Union, and the legal status of 
such employers' liability for personal injuries instead of being sub- 
ject to numerous rules will be fixed by one rule in all the states." 
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The judicial minds of our courts therefore were not impervious 
to public sentiment as a very evident purpose runs through all the 
500 or more decisions of the United States Courts interpreting the 
Federal Employers' Liability Act of 1908 to so liberally construe this 
Act that it could extend its benefits to as large a field of labor as 
possible. This resulted in decisions that stamped almost every form 
of railroad activity on the part of the employes as interstate com- 
merce. This was entirely to the advantage of the railroad employe 
up to the time that the various state legislatures began to adopt 
workmen's compensation legislation. Now, however, in the light of 
the Winfield decision this liberality on the part of the Courts in defin- 
ing what constitutes interstate commerce works to the disadvantage 
of the employe as he is thereby barred from state compensation. 

We have now this situation — nearly every occupation of a rail- 
road employe must be construed to be a part of interstate commerce 
and only a small fraction of the cases of injury to railroad employes 
can be considered by Compensation Boards. One of the most com- 
prehensive as well as inclusive opinions in this respect is found in 
Pederson v. D. L. & W. R. R. 229 U. S. 146, where the Supreme 
Court said: "That the defendant was engaged in interstate com- 
merce is conceded and so we are only concerned with the nature of 
the work in which the plaintiflE was employed at the time of his in- 
jury. Among the questions which naturally arise in this connection 
are these: Was that work being done independently of the inter- 
state commerce in which the defendant was engaged, or was it so 
closely connected therewith as to be a part of it? Was its per- 
formance a matter of indifference so far as that commerce was con- 
cerned or was it in the nature of a duty resting upon the carrier? 
The answers are obvious. Tracks and bridges are as indispensable 
to interstate commerce by railroad as are engines and cars ; and 
sound economic reasons unite with settled rules of law in demand- 
ing that all these instrumentalities be kept in repair. The security, 
expe^tion, and efficiency of the commerce depends in large measure 
upon tiiis being done. We are of the opinion that the work of keep- 
ing such instrumentalities in a proper state of repair while thus 
iMjed is so closely related to such commerce as to be in practice and 
in legal contemplation a part of it. The contention to the contrary 
pi*oceeds upon the assumption that interstate commerce by railroad 
can be separated into its several elements and the nature of each 
determined regardless of its relation to others or to the business as 
a w^j^le. But this is an erroneous assumption. The true test always 
is ; Is the work in question a part of the interstate commerce in which 
the carrier is engaged.'' 
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1 will not cite several other cases I have here except to say that 
under that comprehensive opinion, that exclusive suggestion of the 
Supreme Court, you can scarcely imagine any work of a railroad 
employe that was not stamped by that opinion and others following 
it to be Interstate in character. As a workman turning out a part 
of the machinery of a locomotive that is used in Interstate commerce, 
although his work is shop work, the courts have held that he is en- 
gaged in Interstate commerce. One package of interstate shipment or, 
in other word, a package upon a train consigned from a point within 
our state to a point outside our state impresses the whole train with 
the character of interstate commerce and all the employes in the 
operation of that train are engaged in interstate commerce and if 
injured their cases cannot be considered by a State Board. 

So with the Seale case in 229 U. S. 156 — while helpful to railroad 
men before the advent of workmen's compensation laws — ^is now to 
their disadvantage. This case held that "yard clerks examining in- 
coming and outgoing trains arid making a record of the seals on car 
doors, checking cars with conductors' lists, putting cards or labels 
on the cars to guide switching crews in making up incoming and out- 
going trains engaged in interstate commerce ar^ within the Federal 
Act if there are any interstate shipments in the train." 

The Carr case in 238 U. S. 260 is in the same class, where it was 
held : "a brakeman on a *pick-up' freight train, running between points 
in the same state, but containing some cars loaded with interstate 
freight, who was injured while attempting, in the course of his em- 
ployment, to set the brake on an interstate car which had been cut out 
of the train and backed into a siding, was employed in interstate 
commerce." 

Our Board has held that when a case comes before us siiuply allow- 
ing a railroad employe injured within the course of his anployment 
in the State of Pennsylvania, there is no presumption that either he or 
the carrier at the time was engaged in interstate commerce, and that 
if the carrier sets up interstate commerce as a defense, then it as- 
sumes the burden of proof and must indisputably prove that fact. In 
this we are sustained in Osborn v. Gray, 241 U. S. 16. Howevei*, not- 
withstanding the fact that in applying our state law we are trying to 
follow the precedent set by the Supreme Court of the United States In 
}t8 attempt to extend the benefits of the Act of Congress of 1908 to as 
large a field of employes as a liberal constraction of the Act will 
permit, a»d white we have placed all the burden of proving interstate 
comfl[\^ce upoi> fhe defendants, neverthfeless, a startling an^ lament- 
ably large Bniriber of otherwise meritorious cases httv» necessarily 
been denied compensation in our state, which leads us to the reitera- 
tion of Certain of our observations in this respect and a proposal of a 
iremedy therefor. 
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At the time we created the "Postponed Calendar^' we said: "The 
happiness, contentment, and welfare of the vast army of railroad 
workers of the United States will be more promptly and thoroughly 
secured by allowing them to submit their claims for compensation to 
state tribunals than by any scheme that can be devised by Congress. 
In our State the industrial workers thoroughly appreciate the Penn- 
sylvania Workmen^s Compensation Law of 1915. A feeling of content- 
ment and certainty has taken possession of the man who toils, for he 
knows that no matter what misfortune may overtake him in his daily 
labor the legislature of his State has made provisions for his depend- 
ents that will secure them against real want and will care for and 
nourish them during a period when relief is most needed. 

"On the other hand the citizen who is engaged in railroading goes 
to his hazardous employment each day knowing that if he should be 
killed in his occupation, that he has left to his wife and dependent 
children an inheritance of litigation. They must meet the railroad 
company in court and establish its negligence before a jury can con- 
sider the question of damages. All the disadvantages are upon those 
least able to meet this burden of proof. They will also be subject to 
all the delays, u;icertainty, and expense which a compensation law 
avoids." 

At the same time that Mr. Justice Van DeVanter announced the 
decision of his court in the Winfield case, Mr. Justice McReynolds in 
the case of Marie Jensen v. Southern Pacific Kailroad Company de- 
cided that the jurisdiction in all maritime matters is exclusively 
Federal and that the Workmen's Compensation Acts of New York 
are unconstitutional and invalid 'insofar as they attempt to invade 
that jurisdiction. In other words, this Court then decided that inas- 
much as the Constitution had given the United States Courts jurisdic- 
tion over maritime matters that all activities in connection with load- 
ing and unloading ships in navigable waters must be referred to such 
Courts and could not be considered by workmen's- compensation 
tribunals. The last Congress undertook to meet that decision as fol- 
lows: "To amend sections twenty-four and two hundred and fifty-six 
of the Judicial Code, relating to the jurisdiction of the district courts, 
so as to save to claimants the rights and remedies under the work- 
men's compensation law of any State. 

"Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That clause three 
of section twenty-four of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

"Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maratime jurisdiction, 
saving to suitors in all cases the right of a common law remedy where 
the common law is competent to give it, and to claimants the rights 
and remedies under the workmen^ s compensation law of any State: 
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of all seizures on land or waters not within admiralty and maratime 
jurisdiction; of all prizes brought into the United States; and of all 
proceedings for the condemnation of property taken as prize." 

"Sec. 2. That clause three of section two hundred and fifty-six of 
the Judicial Code is hereby amended to read as follows: 

"Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maratime jurisdiction, 
saving to suitors in all cases the right of a common law remedy where 
the common law is competent to give it, and cJmmants the rights and 
remedies under the workmen's compensation law of any State/' 

It is now proposed to extend the benefits of workmen's compensa- 
tion to injured railroad men by the following Act: 

AN ACT . 
"To amend an act approved the twenty-second day of April, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and eight, entitled 'An Act relating to the lia- 
bility of common carriers by railroad to their employes in certain 
cases.' 

"Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate knd House of Kepresenta- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled. That the 
act approved the twenty-second day of April, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and eight, entitled 'An Act relating to the liability of common 
carriers by railroads to their employes in certain cases,' is hereby 
amended by adding thereto the following section : 

"Section 10. The provisions of this Act do not prohibit an agree- 
ment between a railroad engaged in interstate commerce and its em- 
ploye, whereby the railroad agrees that its liability for injuries re- 
ceived by the employe, whether resulting in death or not, may, at thq 
election of such employe, or, in case of death, at the election of the 
dependents of such employe, be determined under this Act or adjusted 
and paid under the Workmen's Compensation Law of the State of 
which the employe was a resident at the time of the injury. 

"In every contract of hiring made after the approval of this amend- 
ment and in every contract of hiring renewed or extended by mutual 
consent, express or implied, after the passage of this amendment, it 
shall be conclusively presumed that every such railroad company has 
agreed with its employe as hereinabove provided unless there be, at 
the time of jnaking, renewal of extension of such contracts, an ex- 
press statement in writing from either party to the other that the Em- 
ployer's Liability Act of Congress shall be regulative of the carrier's 
liability or obligation in every instance where the carrier and em- 
ploye are both engaged in interstate commerce at the time of the in- 
jury or death of the employe. 
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"Notice of the election of the employe or of his dependents shall be 
given in writing by the employe or someone in his or her behalf, or by 
some of the dependents or some one in their behalf, within ten days 
after the accident. If no notice is given as aforesaid, it shall be con- 
clusively presumed as an election to proceed, if at all, under the Act 
of Congress to which this is an amendment. 

"It is hereby declared as the intent of the Act to which this is an 
amendment, that the provisions thereof do not constitute an exclusive 
regulation of the carrier's obligation or of the employe's right to com- 
pensation whenever the railroad engaged in interstate commerce has 
agreed with its employe, as aforesaid. In the case of such an agree- 
ment, the carrier railroad shall, and in the case of elective compensa- 
tion laws, may be subject to such laws as if such carrier were en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce." 

In other words, amendments were proposed to the Act of Congress 
of 1908, ordinarily known as the Federal Liability Act of 1908, to 
which I have adverted several times in this paper, and it is prpposed 
to have this Act passed by Congress so that in the case of injury to 
the railroad employe he or his dependents or his representatives may, 
within a certain time after the injury is received, file with the railroad 
company a written election announcing whether he proposes to pro- 
ceed under the Federal Liability Act of 1908, or if he elects to take 
the alternative and proceed under the Workmen's Compensation Law 
of his own particular state. In such an event the employe will first 
have the opportunity of considering whether or not in his- particular 
case he was injured by the negligence of the fellow-employe or some 
of those having the management of the rolling stock of the company 
in charge. If he makes up his mind that his accident is merely one 
of the usual and ordinary risks of employment, without negligence, 
then he can turn to his state compensation law and proceed as his 
neighbor may proceed who is engaged in any of the industrial pur- 
suits of the state. 

Legislation of the foregoing character has the endorsement of the 
railroad organizations that seek the advancement and betterment of 
the men engaged in the various occupations incident to railroad oper- 
ations. I believe that the objections which might be urged against 
this legislation that it would not be inclusive of all the States of the 
Union — cannot prevail inasmuch as I believe that public sentiment 
will soon bring about the adoption of some form of workmen's com- 
pensation laws in all the States of the Union and that ii^^thing will 
aid to this impelling force of public sentimenjb with gjreateiT pron^fi^ 
of successful conclusion than to place behind this prop^^f^nda ttie 
united efforts of the more than 2,000,000 men engaged in railroad oc- 
cupations. I would not be doing my full duty in closjng tfc^ijf pftpei* 
did I not again pay a tribute to the wide and humane policy adkipted 
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and pursued toward this class of cases by the Pennsylvania Bailroad. 
at the time I wrote the original opinion on these cases, I then said 
of this company: "Thus a great corporation engaged in interstate com- 
merce has recognized the utility of our compensation scheme, and in 
a spirit of modern humanity has declined to enter technical defenses 
but has adopted a broad gauged plan of applying our law and at the 
same time protecting itself against another doubtful, uncertain, and 
unsatisfactory liability created by Congress." 

These observations were justly merited at the time they were first 
written and there has been nothing in this company's method of 
handling these cases since the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Winfield case to cause me to retract or to modify them at this time. 
This company has recognized the benefits of the workmen's compen- 
sation law and is affording its employes its manifold advantages. It 
evidently thoroughly believes that the time will shortly come when 
some legislation will force all railroad companies to adjust their acci- 
dents to their employes in some manner as I have outlined and is 
merely anticipating future events and has inaugurated a complete 
system in advance. 

CHAIRMAN BRYANT: Mr. John C. Rose, Chief Claim Agent, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is to lead the discussion on this paper. 
I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Rose to you. 

MR. ROSE: Ladies and gentlemen, like the last two speakers I have seen fit to 
put on paper the brief discourse I shaU make upon this topic of Mr. Mackey's; 
perhaps not for the same reasons. I find it convenient, in the event of losing one's 
place or an interruption to be able to proceed without starting all over again. 
Another is that in the after-criticism I may have proof of the limits of my liability, 
and then that I may know when I am through and sit down. 

However, I am going to make this statement and I think it is due me, that after 
I had been assigned a part on this program, and had prepared a quite orderly paper 
and carefully committed it to memory the topic was shifted by some one and I was 
at the last moment advised that I should respond to the address of Mr. Mackey. 

There is very little I can add to what Mr. Mackey has said except this : The most 
recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court have brought within the 
6tate compensation laws a very large peixientage of railroad work — I should say on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, in all occupations, perhaps not less than fifty per cent, 
of the employes are now subject to the state compensation law whereas it was felt 
originally that not more than ten per cent, came within the act. The recent case 
of Winters decided that question. Winters was a repairman in the roundhouse and 
^ a locomotive was brought in from an interstate commerce run. It was there a few 
hours and while undergoing repairs Winters was injured. The locomotive went out 
into service of interstate commerce as it happened and the Supreme Court in re- 
viewing that evidence said that when W^inters was injured the locomotive was per- 
forming no service and Winters, therefore, was entitled to the benefit of the Federal 
Employe's Liability Law. There are others that have been decided by the District 
Court which are quite as strong and therefore we feel that there is a very much 
greater number of men subject to state law than there were before the interpreta- 
tion that I referred to. 
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RAILROAD EMPLOYES AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS. 



By JOHN C. KOSE, Chief Claim Agent, Pennsylvania Bailrpad Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Railroad employes are subject to state compensation laws, except 
at such times or on such occasions as their work is in furtherance of 
interstate commerce, and also, possibly, when an accident occurs by 
reason of the failure of certain appliances specifically subject by stat- 
ute to Federal regulation, such as brakes, automotic couplers, and 
grab irons. The Federal Employer's Liability Act, approved April 
22, 1908, provides a remedy for men engaged in. interstate commerce 
on railroads and while so definitely employed, in substitution for 
common law rights and statutory remedies of individual state mak- 
ing. It removes the defense of negligence of a fellow servant and sub- 
stitutes for the defense of contributory negligence the doctrine of com- 
pa^'ative negligence, the theory of which is that the proportion of 
negligence which an employe may contribute can be determined in 
dollars and cents in its relation to the whole damage. 

To the railroad employe not engaged in interstate commerce, or 
rather to the person who, when injured, shall be employed in work 
in no wise associated with commerce between the states but in work 
purely state or intrastate in character, the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Law fully applies. 

There is in many cases the difficulty of differentiating between state 
and interstate service and therein lies the chief perplexity of the rail- 
road company, and also of its employes in the desire to comply fully 
with the laws to which they severally and jointly are subject. As the 
Supreme Court of the United States from time to time interprets the 
law new light is shed upon the question of jurisdiction, the proiblem 
becomes simpler, and eventually it is expected will fully be solved. 
But until the Supreme Court shall have decided all the mooted ques- 
tions in the law there will occur these differences of opinion as to 
jurisdiction. 

The Federal Employer's Law is an exclusive remedy and brooks no 
substitu^tion in the nature of an agreement between master and ser- 
vant upon another remedy which might be more agreeable to both par- 
ties; and in that interference with individual rights and personal 
liberties arises the difficulty which prevents the enactment of a state 
compensation law which shall include all citizens of the Common- 
wealth. 
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Thei Pennsylvania Eailroad Company is paying all its employes 
compensation benefits provided in the State law without regard to the 
distinctions of employments referred to, and I can say that from the 
experience of nearly two years the company sees no compelling reason 
to change that attitude. There have been instances where employes 
have sought the remedy of the Federal Law quite speculatively in 
preference to the compensation law, but the number is small in com- 
^parison with the thousands who have met the company fairly, and who 
by their conduct have shown appreciation of its generosity. The 
continuing of this attitude by the Company will depend almost en- 
tirely upon the future conduct of the employe. Whether, by reason 
of the action of employes in seeking the Federal remedy in pl*eference 
to the compensation law, the company, shall feel compelled to recede 
from the position of paying compensation in all cases regardless of 
jurisdiction, is a matter very much in the control of the employes. 
It must be perfectly clear that the employer cannot with consistency 
or propriety continue to pay compensation benefits in all cases, as is 
now being done although there is no legal obligation for such action 
in more than half the number, if the employe shall exercise his choice 
of remedies with more freedom ; or, if there shall be continued the 
effort to enact legislation giving to the employe a choice between 
trial by jury with virtually all defense removed and compensation 
benefits, whichever remedy appears to him as the more favorable to 
his interests regardless of the interests of his employer. The evil 
effects of such a law would eventually be felt by both employer and 
employe, and in its antagonism to the basic principles of compensa- 
tion would bring about a return to the ancient common law con- 
ditions. 

This brings us to a consideration of the causes and effects of acci- 
dents growing out of the industrial conditions of the time, and of the 
increase in number of accidents, which experience is entailing such a 
great financial burden upon the employer that it may affect future 
legislation on compensation, even to a modification of the schedule of 
benefits or the adoption of a form of remedy by amendmejit which 
shall place a penalty upon acts of gross negligence, and will also 
differentiate between the honest claimant and the malingerer. 

Permit me now to digress just briefly on a thought that is quite in 
harmony with the labor question as affecting the railroads in their 
problem for help. 

All industrial life now is seriously affected by what is termed the 
labor turnover. In a recent address Mr. Rea, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, stated that during the year 1916 out of 
the 146,438 employes, which was the average per month for the year, 
121,477 were new workers, and for the first eight months of the pres- 
ent year when the average number was 154,971, new men were repre?- 
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sented to the number of 115^749. This shifting of the working popu- 
lation is an evil which invites or causes accidents more than any other 
element of the industrial safety problem, even more than the speeding 
up associated with the increase in the demands upon all producers. 
There is in all industries a greater shortage of labor than the country 
has ever before experienced. Our normal net increase in population 
of the laboring classes by immigration of one million persons per 
year has, in the past three years, virtually been wiped out, and con- 
sidering the number of persons that have returned to their home 
lands in response to the call to the colors, and also taking into ac- 
count the men removed from industrial pursuits by summons to 
military service and other war duties, it is quite accurately calculated 
that there are five millions fewer working men in the country today 
than there would have been had the war never been started. 

A coal operator told me last week that the output of his mines de- 
creased twenty-five per cent, during the past twelve months, chiefly 
on account of lack of men, some of his mines actually being closed for 
that reason; that under normal conditions his output amounts to 
four million tons per year whilst now there is great difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient labor to produce three million tons — and this when 
there is need for double the supply in order that manufacturing estab- 
lishments may meet the increased demands upon them. 

The grain fields of the entire country and the rice, sugar, cane and 
cotton fields of the south and southeast with the mines ^re crying for 
help in order that there may be produced the food, fuel and clothing 
essentials sufficient for our own necessities and adequate for the 
needs of our Allies. The industrial situation has become so acute 
that we are now imposing upon the women of this fair land burdens 
of hard labor in most inappropriate vocations, which to me seem a 
reflection upon our foresight, our courage, and our manhood. 

Under the labor conditions existing at this time, and with which we 
will surely be confronted during the coming two years, if the war shall 
last that long, and even during the year we are now approaching, 
there will be, in a failure to heed the warning and apply a remedy to 
the situation, a shortage in the actual necessaries of life with real 
suffering among our own people, our Allies and our soldiers. 

The remedy for the evil or the solution of the problem is in the dis- 
tribution of our laboring forces in such manner as will meet the 
urgent necessities of the hour as determined by the authorities at 
Washington, and also the adoption of such regulations by the Federal 
Government as will bring into industrial life the great mass of idlers 
that toil not at all. Thousands can be gathered from the street cor- 
ners and saloons of all our large cities and put to work upon the land 
producing food stuffs for the benefit of all, even including them- 
selves. But the greatest need is for an increase in our laboring class 
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and we have the choice between the indiflferent workman from over 
our southern border, more negroes, or the most efficient servant from 
the Orient. There is no doubt in my mind as to which it should be in 
this time of our great need. 

In an editorial article in a recent issue of a leading newspaper, en- 
titled **Where Shall We Get Labor,** written in the spirit of the small 
boy who pokes with a stick at a toad and at the same time experiences 
great fear lest the monster will turn and bite off his leg, it was sug- 
gested that Chinese be imported for the labor emergency, and we have 
from other sources a like approach to or suggestion of the true 
remedy. Dr. Hillis, from old Plymouth Church pulpit, a Sunday re- 
cently, eloquently endeavored to bring to his congregation a realiza- 
tion of the peril confronting the country in the existing labor crisis. 
"We do not want,*' he said, "to impress slaves but fortunately our 
Government can, if it desires, enact a law that will enable the Presi- 
dent to contract with China for one million or two million men to 
come into our western farms and remain there until six months after 
the war.** 

As a matter of fact we actually need at the present time five mil- 
lions of men rather than one or two million with increases during the 
next two and three years, and even for some time after the war is 
over, in our fields and in the mines, and China can supply the number 
and many more richly experienced in rice growing, sugar planting, 
grain cultivating, and mining. It would, of course, be impossible to 
bring across the sea within a few months the millions now needed, 
but the immediate action Dr. Hillis urges would go far toward reliev- 
ing present conditions and continuing the utilization of all available 
Pacific ships, which is his recommendation, in fair time all our needs 
would fully be satisfied. Just a year ago in this Hall I commented 
upon the evils then attendant upon the high price of wheat which had 
just reached two dollars per bushel and I will repeat just one para- 
graph from that address as in line with the suggestion of Dr. Hillis: 
"We need not open our doors wide, but could take in each year a 
sufficient number to supply the industrial requirements. We do not 
create or develop a labor class of our own, but in all the history of the 
country have depended upon foreign lands to supply that need, be- 
ginning with the importation of the negro slave.'* 

History tells us that the greatest prosperity of this country has been 
when we have had one dollar wheat, ten cent cotton, five cent sugar, 
and five dollar coal. We now have two dollar wheat and over, twenty 
cent cotton and higher, sugar approaching ten cents per pound, and 
coal at the exorbitant price of ten dollars per ton, to the injury of 
even the producers of those commodities and to the benefit only of the 
food and fuel speculators. The burden is greatest an<l the suffering 
most keen among those of moderate income. 
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In the readjustment which shall follow this conflict there will be a 
reckoning for those nations which have not met all moral issues 
frankly and courageously, and the opportunity is ours to attain the 
supremacy by the exercise of providence in the solution of the labor 
problem, but if We shall avoid the obligation that place in the sun 
shall be lost to us forever. 

It is asked what shall become of the men whose places the Oriental 
will take, and my answer is: There is labor at a higher wage for every 
man now working in the minesj for every hand now employed in the 
wheat field, the cotton field, and on the rice and sugar plantations, in 
the manufacturing concerns crying for help at better pay. With one 
dollar wheat, ten cent cotton, five cent sugar, and five dollar coal, 
which the employment of the Chinese will insure, we shall not only 
win this war but will leave to posterity a heritage of honor and credit 
and not of dishonor and everlasting debt. 

I ask for frankness of the press in dealing with this question and 
courage of our Statesmen in giving us the legislation which shall ac- 
complish the full purpose. Finally, I take hope in the hour from the 
address of our President made in Buffalo on the twelfth of this month, 
especially these words: 

"If we are true friends of freedom — our own or anybody else^s — 
we will see that the power of this country and the productivity of this 
country is raised to its absolute maximum and that absolutely no- 
body is allowed to stand in the way of it." 

CHAIRMAN BRYANT: Mr. George B. Rowand, Chairman, State Legislative 
Board, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Harrisburg, Pa., will now continue the 
discussion of Mr. Mackey's paper on "Railroad Employes and Workmen's Conpensa- 
tion Laws." 

I take great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Rowand. 



RAILROAD EMPLOYES AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS. 



By GEORGE B. ROWAND, Chairman, State Legislative Board, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Harrisburg, ^Pa. 



Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I assure you that it affords 
me great pleasure to come here and address you on this important 
occasion. 
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As a member of the transportation brotherhoods of this country I 
represent those who man the trains that transport our products from 
one point to another ; naturally, I am much interested in this "Safety 
First" movement. 

These transportation brotherhoods, I may say, are great "Safety 
First" committees, in that they have been from the time of theif* in- 
ception, striving to establish "Safety First" measures — ^the things 
that would safeguard and protect life and limb. 

These brotherhoods have not only striven to adjust "Safety First" 
measures with the management of the railroads, but have entered the 
several State Legislatures and the Federal Congress to have estab- 
lished laws to safeguard the lives of trainmen. 

I have listened with much interest, to the address of Mr. Mackey, 
who, I feel, has presented the situation very clearly with respect to 
that which devolves upon the Legislature in the enactment of laws 
which shall safeguard and protect the dependents of those who maui 
the trains, namely "Workmen's Compensation Acts." 

'Tis true, that the railroad men of our State feel the loss of the 
benefits of the Workmen's Compensation Law. As Mr. Mackey has 
informed you, the Supreme Court of the United States has declared 
that those who are engaged in the operation of railroads handling 
interstate commerce do not come within the provisions of the State 
Workmen's Compensation Law, and because of that fact, they are 
deprived of that protection. 

Recognizing the importance of the Workmen's Compensation Law, 
the representatives of these brotherhoods, have had drafted and pre- 
sented to the Federal Congress a bill to amend the act of 1908. If it 
had been passed and adopted it would have given railroad employes 
the right to elect either the Federal Law or the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Law of the State for the settling of claims for injuries received. 
This, we believe, to be a just and fair amendment, but very much to 
the disappointment of those interested, this bill passed the last house 
of Congress, and died in the Senate with its adjournment. 

The International Convention of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, held at Harrisburg, Pa., May, 1911, went on record unani- 
mously endorsing a Federal Liability Law, and the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Law, and through their efforts the Federal Congress ap- 
pointed a commission to make a thorough in^restigation of the subject, 
and the result was the amendment of the Federal Liability Law t 
previously mentioned. 

The transportation brotherhoods fully endorse a Compensation 
Law, and are striving to have the railroad employes brought under 
its protection whether it be state or national, because they believe it 
to be right and just that they, as well as other classes of men who 
serve and give their labors to society, should have protection. 
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The Workmen'* Compensation Law, we believe to be a step in the 
right direction, even though we feel that the compensations are not, 
as yet, sufficient to properly care for the injured and the dependents 
of the injured. 

It is a pitiful sight to witness, and it has been our experience to wit- 
ness, so many cases wherein men engaged in the manning of trains 
have been injured, maimed, or killed ; and the widows and orphans— 
the dependents — ^left without any redress except the courts, which 
meant, in most instances, long drawn out litigation ; and in many in- 
stances, wUere it was not possible for the injured to prove non-con- 
tributary negligence, no compensation. 

It is very commendable, indeed, that some of the railroads of our 
State have recognized the benefits of, and are now settling claims un- 
der the Workmen's Compensation Law. This means that they them- 
selves recognize the benefits of this most important law, and it is to 
be hoped that all the railroads will in the very near future, see the 
wisdom of doing likewise. 

The railroads are presenting a very commendable spirit in this 
terrible war's crisis, and the employers, particularly the transporta- 
tion men, are no less to be commended. There are no classes of men, 
that ure more ready and willing to do their duty and serve their 
country's call than those who man the trains that transport our prod- 
ucts from one point to another that those who are at the front and 
in the trenches may be supplied with all necessaries incident to their 
duties. This terrible war has brought to us many difficult problems, 
and in order to solve these problems, the railroad men of this country 
are at the nation's call, regardless of what sacrifices they may have 
to make, or what hardships they may be called upon to endure. But 
they are of the opinion that during such time as is necessary to pre- 
serve the nation, there should be no infringement upon the Safety 
Laws that have been established, and there should be no slacking of 
the effort tci establish laws that will bring to all the people peace, 
happiness and comfort. 

CHAIRMAN BRYANT : Are there any questions any one would like to ask or 
any further discussion of papers or addresses of the evening? If not, I thank yon 
all for your kind attention and the meeting will stand adjourned. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1917. 
Morning Session — 9 o'clock. 



Chairman, WILLIAM YOUNG, Chief Mediator, Bureau of Mediation 
and Arbitration, Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
^ Industry. 



It is not my purpose to talk at length upon any particular subject, but I want 
to avail myself of this opportunity to say a few words about safety committees, 
and to touch upion the work of the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. 

There are movements on foot in a number of the largest industrial plants in the 
State to permanetly establish effective safety committees; the workmen working in 
conjunction with the employers, whereby the number of accidents occurring daily 
throughout the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania may be reduced. In such establish- 
ments the committees are sometimes composed of three workmen, sometimes a fore- 
man is a member of the committee, and oftentimes one of the executives. These com- 
mittees meet weekly, or oftener if necessary, to take up whatever phases of acci- 
dent prevention they regard as worthy of attention. 

In the Cambria Steel Companj- — I cite this as one of many instances—they have 
a number of safety committees, and so as to keep alive the interest, give them 
bonuses, changing the personnel of the committee every three months, to the end 
that accidents will be curtailed, and, if possible, eventually eliminated. I regret to 
say, however, that even in some of the largest industrial establishments in Penn- 
sylvania no attention worth speaking about is paid to safety-first measures. Re- 
cently I heard of a large plant, in which four or five men have been killed within a 
few weeks, and in which great numbers are daily being injured. If proper steps 
hud been taken to have a competent safety man on the job and efficient safety 
committee work carried out, I believe many of the accidents that have occurred 
there could have been avoided. This is one of the unfortunate difficulties with 
which we are confronted. 

A long process of education is involved in this work; education not only for the 
employe, but also for the employer, yet, I believe that with a determined effort the 
present lines can be so extended as to cause employers and employes generally to 
realize that the more attention they pay to accident prevention the better it will 
bo for all concerned. If we could have a parade of the persons injured in one 
month in the State of Pennsylvania, instead of having merely the figures in cold 
type, I believe many of us would have a better conception of the seriousness of our 
problem. It takes something in tangible form oftentimes to wake us up. We note 
the figures, of from eighteen to twenty thousand injuries during the course of a 
month, and frequently, that is all. But, as I have said, could we let that number 
of injured persons pass before us in review, we would undoubtedly appreciate the 
vital necessity for putting forth the greatest efforts of which we are capable in 
accident prevention work. 

One of the speakers yesterday said the matter of safety-first education should be 
taken up in the public schools. This subject has often been brought up at meetings 
of the executives of the Department, and I believe steps will soon be taken, in 
conjunction with the Department of Public Instruction, with that end in view, in 
order that the coming generation will be more fully enlightened as to the dangers 
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Which daily confront them in their various walks of life. In the pictures shown 
last evening, some of you will recall, many of the workmen, in spite of the efforts 
put forth by their employers, paid no attention whatever to the warning signs, 
placed where danger existed in the operation of the machines, or in fact, to the 
placards which had been posted all through the plant. Should a workman meet 
with even a trifling injury, he would, as a rule, realize that he should have been 
careful, and have given some attention to the precautions which were intended for 
his protection. Our great problem is to make him realize this before the accident 
happens. 

There are, no doubt, some establishments in which the workmen have given 
tliought to this subject, but lack the initiative to take it up with their employers. 
Considering the unusual demands now confronting industry, with many establish- 
' ments on the three-shift basis, and the very large percentage of labor turnover, we 
* must i*ecognize that the hazard has been correspondingly increased. It is of the 
highest importance, therefore, for employers, who have not yet done so, to adopt 
energetic methods against accidents through the establishment of safety commit- 
tees and the employment of every other available means, to reduce the toll of suf- 
fering and death. 

Our compensation act is an admirable piece of humane legislation, but what is a 
paltry three or four thousand dollars compared with the taking off of a father or 
some other beloved member of the family? The sympathy of friends is consoling, 
but it cannot repair the loss. Only those directly affected can feel the full force of 
the blow. How much finer it would have been could we have saved that life, rather 
than merely to be able to provide for the material needs of the dependents. 

A number of branches of the Department 'of Labor and Industry are brought 
into action in co-operating with our everyday industrial life. We have the Em- 
ployment Bureau to secure work for the unemployed ; we have the Industrial Board 
v/hich formulates the safety standards of employment; we have the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene and Engineering to assist the Industrial Board in looking after 
sanitary conditions in the workshops; and the Bureau of Inspection to see to it 
that approved safeguards have been provided. After all this has been done, there 
still remains the possibility of industrial disputes arising between employers and 
employes, sometimes regarding wages, sometimes about shop conditions of employ- 
ment, frequently about trifling matters which might easily have been adjusted. 
Either the employer or the employes may be a little hot-headed, and a strike or 
lockout results, as the case may be. In these instances the Bureau of Mediation 
is always glad and willing to give its services toward the settlement of the difficulty. 

The question has been asked, what can the Department of Labor and Industry 
do in the way of settling industrial disputes? I will say that wherever their 
services are accepted, no matter in what part of the State it may be, the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry will see to it that a representative of the Bureau of 
Mediation and Arbitration shall go there and endeavor to bring about an under- 
standing. 

In performing this work the mediator is sometimes placed in an embarrassing 
position. It may be the employer who is suspicious of his attempts, or it may be 
tlie employes. I heard of a case recently in which two of the Federal mediators 
were referred to as "paid strikebreakers," certainly not a desirable classification in 
which to be placed. This particular case affected some Govertiment contracts, and a 
mutual agreement which had been reached unanimously by the representatives of 
all parties concerned, with the assistance of these two men from the Federal 
Bureau, was upset solely by the thoughtless injection of this single unwar- 
ranted reference. But there is another side to the work. I was interested not long 
ago in a strike which had dragged along for several months, iintil finally the 
parties were brought together, and an agreement reached. The men were satia- 
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fied and the employer was satisfied, and a number of grievances which rankled in 
the minds of the workmen for several years were cleared from the atmosphere. 
Only a week ago I was informed that everything was moving along harmoniously 
and that tiie best of feeling prevailed. 

I know that the men engaged in mediation work in this Department strive with 
all their power tc bring about a speedy and satisfactory settlement of all disputes. 
Just a case in point: After the conference adjourned last evening, and as I was 
going into the Pennsylvania depot, I met two of the men from our Bureau. I 
knew they had been assigned to visit a locality in the State where a strike had been 
on for several days. I said to them, *How did you make out?" And they said, 
"Well, we got in there last night, and here we are. Everything settled up." Their 
faces showed plainly how pleased they were. When a mediator has done good work 
he feels that he has accomplished not only a duty to the Commonwealth, but that 
he has also assisted in bringing about better relations between employers and em- 
ployes. Commissioner Jackson, who is now rendering service to the nation abroad, 
thoroughly instilled into all of the attaches of the Department the importance of 
doing everything within their power to bring these relations to the highest possible 
basis of eflSciency. 

I shall not speak further of the activities of the Department as the next Speaker 
will go into some of the details of the work. Mrs. Samuel Semple, whom I will 
shortly introduce, is the member of the Industrial Board, representing the women of 
F ennsylvania. We occasionally hear that women should stay in the home, and 
should not be running around attending to this or to that; but if all of the women 
who are not always at home did the same character of work as does the lady mem- 
ber of our Board, I only wish we could have more of them. To the consideration of 
every matter coming before the Board Mrs. Semple brings a ripe experience and in- 
tellectual attainments of the highest order, representing, in every sense, the best 
type of Pennsylvania womanhood. 

It gives me much pleasure to introduce, as our next speaker, Mrs. Samuel 
Semple, Member of the Industrial Board, of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry. 

MRS. SEMPLE : Mr. Chairman and members of the Conference, I find that it 
is really quite an ordeal to be asked to present a paper because on a formal occa- 
sion like this or semi-formal occasion one finds one's self between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of such occasions. If one does not present a formal paper one finds one's 
self confronted afterwards with expert stenographic notes of remarks that one 
wishes one had not made, and if one presents a formal paper one has the feeling 
that it is an exceedingly stilted performance. Having been on former occasions con- 
fronted with notes of those things that 1 heartily wished I had not said I thought I 
would choose the other alternative this time and impose upon your patience by pre- 
senting an oral paper. Without apology I shall proceed to read. 
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THE WAY IN WHICH THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY MAY BE OF SERVICE TO YOU. 



By MRS. SAMUEL SEMPLE, Member of The Industrial Board, 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 



The entrance of new ideas into life and government may be traced 
by the emergence of new words and phrases in the general language 
of the people. Twenty-five years ago the dictionaries were ignorant 
of the noun "civics," so much used today ; then "political economy" 
was the title given to what was known as the "dreary science," the 
forerunner of that more understanding and much wider study of 
human relationships now described under the word "economics" ; and 
though people talked of "law" in relation to many things, the term 
"labor legislation" was then only in the making. Today, few public 
gatherings that have a civic meaning, and surely none that bear upon 
any phase of the great science of economics, would omit discussion of 
some form of labor legislation. Thus is indicated with triple em- 
phasis the new wave of public and democratic sentiment that has 
stirred our common life during the last quarter of a century. Civic 
interest, the broad study of inter-related human welfare, and the in- 
creased legal emphasis on humanity, rather than property, are un- 
doubtejily distinguishing marks of the present day viewpoint. 

Under these, the development of what is known as labor legislation 
has been rapid, first in Europe, more lately on the western continent. 
While the development in the United States has been steady, and 
fairly satisfactorily matched by law observance, it must not be for- 
gotten that Canada and also certain of the more progressive Latin- 
American repuiblics have shown their full share of interest in this 
modern work. Practically all the states of our federal union have now 
some form of labor legislation and some form of organization — a 
bureau, a department, a board or commission — for the administration 
of such labor laws. 

The work of these bureaus or departments in the different states 
varies slightly; but, in broad outline, is the same. They are called 
upon to administer laws that have to do with human welfare in con- 
nection with the great project of earning a living, especially where 
that living is rated in terms of wages. In the earlier days of such law 
making and law administering, the thought was mainly protection for 
the worker and to secure this the labor departments were invested 
with restrictive police powers. In this, Pennsylvania was no excep-' 
tion; and the Factory Act of 1905 was, in its essential nature and 
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purpose, a police act for the benefit of those employed in the Com- 
monwealth, Larger vision came with years and experience, and laws 
of a broader tendency began to appear on the statute books of the 
country. In Pennsylvania, the Act of 1913, which created the present 
Department of Labor and Industry, while it did not fail to continue 
police duties and powers for the benefit of the workers, nevertheless 
put them in J connection with the great constructive and co-operative 
principle which is indicated in the very title, "The Department of 
Labor and Industry J^ 

The service that this Department of Labor and Industry may render 
you is determined primarily by the lines along which the Department 
was created and its activities planned. A study of the creative act 
reveals that it was passed along large lines. It was intended that 
the department should be in first-hand touch with the whole industrial 
situation of the State, and to that end it was stipulated that no one 
central office, dependent upon paper reports, should be deemed suf- 
ficient. In the large industrial centers of the State offices should be 
established and maintained that there might always be a ready path 
for the public to the very center of the Department organization. The 
Act further stipulated the character and adjustment of the inspection 
of industrial conditions that is to be carried on by the Department. 
The provisions guarding the assignment and shifting of the inspection 
force are such as to provide, so far as humanity may, for alertness, for 
the avoidance of narrow lines of work, and for the bringing in of 
expert advice, even to the point of trained medical and hygienic 
knowledge to be applied through the Bureau of Hygiene, to the con- 
duct of the work of this great industrial State. While the original 
Factory Act of 1905 had almost wholly the police point of view, and 
while the Act creating the Department of Laibor and Industry reaf- 
firmed in unmistakable terms the possession of police powers, yet 
even in stating and describing the duties of the Bureau of Inspection, 
in which the police powers center, the real point seems to be the de- 
sire to investigate, to know, to advise, to help, and to bring about a 
wise and logical development. It is the modem statement of the old 
teaching that the law is not a police officer but a schoolmaster to 
bring us to better things. 

This desire to know the facts as a basis for further work is frankly 
stated by the law in the duties outlined for the Bureau of Statistics 
and Information, and, later, that division of this Bureau which deals 
with the work of Municipalities. The whole structure of the Indus- 
trial Board rests upon the foundation of the obligation to discover 
the truth about industrial conditions in the State, about the laws 
affecting them and how those laws work out in practice for all con- 
cerned, aibout what further laws are needed, and about how indus- 
trial development should be guided. 
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Even when industrial difficulties, commonly known as strikes or 
lockouts, shall occur, this same desire to know the facts as the best 
basis for helpful service is manifested in the Act as it sets forth the 
duties to be performed by the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. 
Please note the significant point that Mediation — that kindly human 
service of bringing differing opinions face to face for temperate dis- 
cussion — receives the first position in the plan as set forth in the law^. 
It reminds one of the saying from Charles Lamb which President 
Wilson cited the other day at Buffalo, when that gentle philosophic 
Englishman stammered out that it was "impossible for him to hate a 
man he knew." 

The original Act creating the Department of Labor and Industry, 
has been, as you know, supplemented by legislation which has placed 
other duties within the general circle of the Department — the crea- 
tion of the Workmen's Compensation Board with all its ramifications, 
and the establishment of the State Employment Bureau, located 
within the Department of Labor and Industry have both carried out 
the constructive line of policy that distinguishes present day legisla- 
tion. Police functions accompany each one of these branches and 
must from time to time be exercised ; but the dominating idea is a 
policy of construction and development and not of restriction; of 
helpfulness and service to all factors involved in the industrial life of 
the State, not of carping criticism that leads to nothing. 

The ready pen of a writer of advertisements would serve this occa- 
sion well in the way of terse statement as to how the Department of 
Labor and Industry may be of service to you. Lacking that, let us, 
by way of illustration take the case of a man "somewhere in the 
United States" — in that No-Man's-Land lying outside the boundaries 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania who finds his heart turn with 
longing to this State of iron and steel and oil, and who decides to 
make the venture of business life within these borders. Does he wish 
to select a location in the State? Let him send for Si^copj of this 
Department's Industrial Directory, where he will find the counties 
scheduled as to natural resources and products. He may there study 
out the fuel and transportation facilities that may be within his 
reach at any given spot; he finds whether he may secure his raw 
material or his semi-manufactured material from within the State 
on a short haul, or whether he must send outside to secure it on a long 
haul. He may learn from the Directory how many others in the 
State are already engaged in the business that he proposes to take up, 
and may thereby become aware of the competition he must meet. He 
may also determine how large a purchasing public will be at his doors 
and what distributing firms are within the State where he may reach 
them easily. 
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Having made his selection of a location for business he may again 
turn to the Department of Labor and Industry for a copy of the Labor 
Laws of the State that he may make his plans in harmony with legal 
requirements. He finds that the Department from its experience is 
able to give constructive criticism on the plans for his buildings which 
he submits. It can advise him as to overcoming fire risks ; it can sug- 
gest to him, as his plant develops, the proper location and guarding 
of machinery ; it can give him the best plans of lighting and of venti- 
lation suited to the industry ; it can teach him to eliminate dust and 
fumes ; it can tell of the best practice in guarding danger points that 
cannot ibe entirely eliminated. Its Bureau of Hygiene will, if he 
desires, send expert advisers as to general sanitation, over and above 
that rdating to the ordinary sanitary equipment ; and even the sub- 
jects of industrial diseases and industrial accidents and their preven- 
tion are among those on which he is privileged to ask for help. When 
his business is in full running order, the Department will send him 
its inonthly Bulletin to keep him in touch with the latest information 
on industrial matters in Pennsylvania. 

When labor is needed the Department's Bureau of Employment 
may be called upon to point the workers to the work. Even if they 
are not to be found in the immediate locality the Employment Bureau 
will put its services at our friend's disposal to secure workers from 
other locations where they are not needed. When the workers are 
installed the Department remembers that even its accident compensa- 
tion work is only one side of the story, and that a living and unmaimed 
worker is a greater help and credit than a satisfied claim for compen- 
sation ; and with this thought in mind it will send some one to help 
organize a safety committee in our friend's new Pennsylvania plant. 
To stir this interest it is even prepared to send a lecturer and motion 
pictures of safety work, that the advantages of such education and the 
need for it may appeal to the reason through the eye and the imagi- 
nation. 

If later on, misunderstanding should arise between our friend and, 
his hired helpers in his new business, resulting in a strike, it would 
be the pleasure of the Department's Bureau of Mediation to patiently 
give time and effort in the endeavor to bring aibout a better under- 
standing in order that the business of the Commonwealth may not 
be interrupted and that peace and harmony may prevail. 

Or suppose that, instead of the case of our friend from "Some- 
where in the United States,*' who has capital to invest, and trained 
business ability to bring into the State, we look at the case of one of 
those inarticulate workers who come to us from "Somewhere on the 
Other Side." What service may the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry render to him? It can protect him from exploitation by un- 
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scrupulous employment agencies or by unthinking employers; it can 
point him to a livelihood, while it makes him known to an employer 
who needs his labor ; in time of strike or lockout it can help to keep 
him from misunderstanding the point at issue, so that he may not be 
the prey of those who would use him for their own ends. If in the 
process of industry he should become a cripple, the Department wiU 
see that the legal compensation for his injury is forthcoming, and 
that his family is thereby removed from the verge of want. And what 
the Department desires to do for this foreign workman, it holds itself 
pledged to do also for every w6rker who is engaged in the business 
processes of the State. 

Or suppose that it is a woman who asks what service the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry may render her. Through the Employ- 
ment Bureau it can help her to find work ; when she goes into an un- 
accustomed occupation its Bureau of Hygiene can precede het and 
see that proper arrangements are made for her reception and accom- 
modation. Through its Inspection Bureau it can see that the laws 
made for her benefit, and through her for the benefi^t of the rac^ are 
observed, and can watch to see where she needs further care and pro- 
tection. If she is a woman who has lost her support and that of her 
children through the death of her husband, the wage earner of the 
family, in an industrial employment in the State, the Department's 
Compensation Board will see to it that she receives proper consid- 
eration, and that she is not left without financial support. 

Suppose it is a child who asks the ever recurring question as to the 
service of this Department. There the answer must be that the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry joins hands with the Department of 
Public Instruction to see that that child has a chance for unhampered 
growth and for educational training, that he may be fitted for citizen- 
ship and life as becomes a child of Pennsylvania. 

To sum it all up the Department of Labor and Industry, by the in- 
tention which created it, by the tasks of law enforcement that have 
been handed over to it, and by the vision of the possibility of labor and 
business co-operating in a great State like this, is pledged to the serv- 
ice of every man, woman and child in the Ccwnmonwealth who is in 
any way associated with the industrial life and processes of the 
State. That this task has been accomplished in its fullest outline no 
member of the Department would claim today ; but that this has been 
the ideal constantly before the members of this circle of servants of 
the State is something that the Department realizes in its inmost 
heart. Many things that would gladly have been done for your 
service have been untouched because of the press of other work ; and 
certain things that were in mind as possible lines of service to be 
opened up soon have been of necessity set aside for the present, be- 
cause of the war. As an example of this last it may be worth while to 
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hint at a plan that was in the mind of the Commissioner of Labor and 
Industry during the last few months, before he was called to other 
endeavors. He had hoped that, in this State, work might be instituted 
similar to that which the Dominion of Canada has recently set on 
foot whereby industrial investigations involving the possibility of 
future development might be undertaken. Canada is doing much in 
this way to bring about the full use of her resources ; and although 
Pennsylvania is infinitely further advanced in that line than the 
Dominion, there is, nevertheless, room for much such work in this 
Commonwealth also. Unused resources lie about us on every hand. 
It is the, privilege of this Department, and it will become its duty, to 
help to plan for such development when in the future industrial con- 
ditions have quieted down from the strain and stress of war. 

We are at the opening of a new era in the whole thought of business 
and industrial life. Time was when the fact that a child was bom 
into a certain home eliminated from the rest of the world the feeling 
of any responsibility for that child. Today we have passed away 
from that point of view and it is recognized that if the home into 
which he was born is not such a home as to contribute to the real 
welfare of that child it is some one's duty to see that he is removed 
from its influence. To such an extent has this thought developed that 
today the State has no hesitation in stepping in to break up an un- 
desirable home and place the children under proper conditions. In 
like manner we have reached a new thought on the subject of schools. 
School is no longer considered to be merely a place where the mechan- 
ics of education are given. Schools today are sharply criticised un- 
less they register themselves in better lives and higher characters. 
Keeping step with these developments comes a new thought as to em- 
ployment. We are beginning to see that unless industry can send a 
man or a woman or a child home at night better than when that per- 
son entered the industry in the morning something is fundamentally 
wrong. It is the dawning of this new idea that has roused the public 
consciousness to the point where labor legislation is one of the marks 
of the time. That section of labor legislation which has created or- 
ganizations like the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 
really lays upon these Departments the responsibility of trying to 
bring about a general recognition of this new thought concerning the 
work of the world. This is bigger and finer than police power. This 
is a task that calls for all the devotion of the men and women engaged 
in it. It is indeed a task so big and so fine that its accomplishment 
would be utterly hopeless except for the co-operation given by the big 
and fine men and women engaged in the labor and in the industry of 
the State. After all, the answer to this question, how the Department 
of Labor and Industry may be of service to you must come from your- 
selves, the people engaged in the labor and in the conduct of the busi- 
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ness of the State. It will be answered just so far, and in just what 
way you accept the service which the Department proffers to you. 
Understanding on your part has never been lacking as to the thought 
which this Department has in mind. Today in the stress of unusual 
conditions we turn to you once more to offer you our help and co- 
operation and to ask for yours. Much has been said of the war-time 
task, great as it is and it is tremendous, the biggest task that con- 
fronts us all today is that of maintaining Pennsylvania at her highest 
not only in efficiency, but in ideals. After every war on record there 
has come of necessity a period of reconstruction of the civil and in- 
dustrial life of the nation. Already in )this country, and in this 
State we are talking about getting ready for that reconstruction of 
men and of industry. Perhaps there may be given to us all ; to you, 
the leaders of labor and the leaders of business and to us of this De- 
partment in this time of need a vision of service so vital and so beauti 
ful that it may mean a continuous construction of the highest things 
in the labor and industry and life of this State ; and if we have a con 
tinuous construction of these things to be ultimately desired we may 
perhaps escape the bitterness and pain of a needed reconstruction. 
This is the thought as I understand it that has lain in the mind of 
Commissioner Jackson ; and today in his absence I believe it is the 
thought that lies in the mind of the Acting Commissioner and of 
every member of the Department whose duty it has been not to go to 
the front "but to stay by the stuff." With this as the ideal of the 
Department and recognizing that it is undoubtedly the ideal of all 
those who desire the best things for life and work in this State we, 
members of the Department of Labor and Industry, describe ourselves 
as your servants, for the sake of Pennsylvania and of the Nation. 

CHAIRMAN YOUNG : The discussion of Mrs. Semple's address wiU be led by 
Mr. Daniel Post, President of the Pennsylvania State Council of Carpenters, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

It therefore gives me much pleasure to introduce Mr. Post to you." 



THE WAY IN WHICH THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY MAY BE OF SERVICE TO YOU. 



By DANIEL POST, President, Pennsylvania State Council of Car- 
penters, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 



Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have not prepared a speech 
npon this subject, as this is the first annual Industrial Welfare and 
Efficiency Conference that I have had the opportunity of attending. 
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The position that I held in the labor world at the time of these gather- 
ings in previous years has called me elsewhere, hence it was impos- 
sible for me to take a part ; but this year I had a special invitation 
from our good friend, Commissioner Jackson, to be present at this 
gathering, as well as one from our good Governor Brumbaugh. 

We can well repeat the Chairman's remarks in introducing Mrs. 
Semple, "that this State should have more such women." I agree 
with you, Mr. Chairman, very lieartily, because I was very much, in- 
terested in her paper. The question at issue is very broad in scope 
and to answer it in a few words would be impossible — "The Way in 
Which the Department of Labor and Industry May Be of Service to 
You.'' I have realized in my travels over this State, and not only over 
this State but over the entire country, being one of the National of- 
ficers of the Brotherhood of Carpenters as well as its State President, 
that when the Department of Labor and Industry was formed it was 
formed iby law, and that capital and labor and all industries, men in 
all walks of life, women in all walks of life, corporations, no matter 
how large or how small, must realize that in order to make this De- 
partment a real success in conformity with the law we have got to put 
our shoulders to the wheel and co-operate with it in its workings. 
(Applause.) 

Commissioner Jackson has been very close to our officers in the la- 
bor movement, as well as our good Governor, and I want to show you, 
my friends, what a- great thing, in my opinion, this Department of 
Labor and Industry is and of what service it can be to you. I was 
born and reared in the State of Pennsylvania — my forefathers were 
born in this glorious State — but only in the past few years has it been 
thought by labor (but the lawmakers who assembled in this room 
years ago should have thought of it) that capital and labor in con- 
junction with the high officials of our State would ever assemible in 
the State Capitol and talk over together their grievances and discuss 
what should be done for the best interest of all the people. I know, 
if I had made the remark in former years that I was going to Harris- 
burg to see the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, people would 
have looked at me and have thought that I was ready for the insane 
asylum ; they would have expected me to receive no recognition. But 
after these departments of the State government were formed and 
such men as Governor Brumbaugh and Commissioner Jackson were 
put in the harness, all parties got recognition ; and I want to say here 
— may God spare Commissioner Jackson to return to this State to 
continue his good work. (Applause.) 

Your Chairman said this morning that when a mediator started out 
from this office to endeavor to adjust some trouble, he was looked 
upon as a strike breaker. No man in the harness, no man or woman 
who has as much education as a mosquito would ever make such a 
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remark about a Sta^e mediator. I consider that this Department has 
been a power for good in settling trade disputes between employer and 
employe in the State Many times I have called upon Commissioner 
Jackson and requestec- him to send a mediator to adjust, or to at- 
tempt to adjust our grievances, the grievances between the carpenters 
and the carpenter contractors ; because sometimes a labor leader does 
not always have smooth sailing. Sometimes when he enters the of- 
fice of contractors or manufacturers where some labor diflficulty is on, 
their breakfasts may not have satisfied their stomachs and when he 
enters they do not have a pleasant smile upon their faces to welcome 
him ; some do and some don't ; some say with a scowl, "I can't meet 
you just now." Day after day those conferences were put off ; business 
was stopped. I want to recount at this time one instance in the City 
of Pittsburgh. I believe the man in question is in this hall at the 
present moment. A foolish trouble it was but the longer the confer- 
ences were postponed the more complicated the situation became, the 
more bitter it got. Meetings were held on both sides and one said, "I 
won't do this"; and the other said, "I won't do that"; and conse- 
quently the mediator from the Department of Labor and Industry 
was sent to Pittsburgh. I have had men say to me on both sides, 
"Can't we settle this trouble ourselves; what is that feUow doing 
here?" "We can if we will get together and talk the matter over, but 
we don't do it." "What right has this mediator to stick his nose in?" 
My reply was that he was sent here as an official from this State and 
in accordance with the law, we must listen to the mediator represent- 
ing the Department of La;bor and Industry. I want to tell you that 
when we got into conference, through the mediator from this De- 
partment, that trouble, involving several thousand building trades- 
men, was settled in less than fifteen minutes and everybody was throw- 
ing their shoulders back and saying, "What a big lot of chumps we 
were to allow this trouble to go this long." That is what the Depart- 
ment can do for us. In reversing the words, "What can we do for the 
Department?" I would say. Co-operation in every walk of life. 

We should study the prevention of accidents and teach the crafts- 
men in the building industries to be careful. I was here last night 
and saw those pictures. They were very instructive and educational 
It was a sad sight to see the pictures of those injured men. On the 
other hand, if we should just say "Safety first; give it a thought; 
watch where you are going" ; the majority of those accidents would 
have been prevented. Do you ladies and gentlemen ever stop to think 
when you meet an injured man on the street, a blind man standing on 
the street corner selling a few lead pencils, making- a little music, 
seeking a few pennies in order to earn a livelihood, did you ever stop 
to think, "Have I done my part; have I done my duty, if I had done 
my duty years ago probably I could have avoided that accident ; prob- 
ably I could have saved this man's eyes." 
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Mr. Chairman, 1 may get too length in this matter, and if I do you 
call a halt, will you? 

I just want to show to you, ladies and gentlemen, today what the 
building trades are doing. Statistics show that accidents in our 
trades are not as numerous as they are in the coal mines and in the 
iron and steel industries, but somehow we have plenty of them — more 
than we should have — and, as the speaker has said in his opening re- 
mains this morning, education is a great thing to open a man's eyes. 
T just want to state to you what this organization that I represent 
has set out to do. We have not accomplished it yet in this State but 
we have in some other states. We find that many men in the car- 
pentry industry, after they have learned their trade, are very good in 
some classes of work. We find, by making a close investigation and 
having them appear before a committ(je, before joining our organiza- 
tion, that the knowledge of carpentry is there, the love of the work is 
there, but there is something lacking, and that is a little education. 
In the City of Chicago, where we have an organization of over thirty- 
four thousand men, we have established something that I do not be- 
lieve was ever known in the world, and I know it has not been known 
before in this country: — an apprenticeship system— an agreement 
signed between employers and employes, or, in other words, the Con- 
tractors' Association and our organization, that apprentices must 
serve four years. Apprentice boys average from seventeen to twenty- 
one years of age; and during those four years the apprentice boys 
must serve three months in school each year. The best of engineers, 
the best of instructors are employed to teach those young men. They 
receive the same wages while in school during the three months of the 
year as they do if they are employed upon a building. Half of those 
wages are paid by the Carpenters' Union Organization and the other 
half by the Master Builders' Association. During those four years 
these young men get one year's schooling. It has proved so success- 
ful that contractors, wishing their sons to become active in the busi- 
ness, and knowing that they could not be contractors unless they had 
some knowledge of the business, send their sons to take this course, 
no matter whether they are college bred men or whether they are sons 
of the poorest men in the City of Chicago. They all go through the 
same class. On graduating days, I have been in Chicago. Eight 
thousand people assembled to hear those young men give a description 
of their work after four years of apprenticeship and a year's school- 
ing, and show to the people of Chicago that here is a class of mechan- 
ics made by capital and labor. (Applause.) 

I just want to call attention to another point on that line. Two 
years ago there was a strike for ten weeks over a wage question in 
Chicago. Conferences were held continuously. The Mayor, the Gov- 
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ernor of the State of Illinois, and Commissioners mingled in those 
conferences and they had such a love for the apprenticeship system 
estaiblished in that city that more than once during that entire con- 
ference of ten weeks was it said time and time again, "No matter 
what we do, let us not destroy that apprenticeship system.'^ I merely 
mention this to show you what can be accomplished in this State if 
we can only get it started. Co-operation, education are great things. 
I am speaking from experience, being a carpenter and following the 
trade for years before being elected to this position and knowing 
what it was to go through the mill. I was taken away from school 
when 1 was young, and I have studied this question so thoroughly that 
I can see where the assistance of this Department in the prevention 
of so many accidents could be made greater to every man and woman 
in this state if they had that little education, that little pluck and 
courage to say, in a co-operative spirit, "I am going to see that the 
law is upheld in the State of Pennsylvania." 

I just want to illustrate by telling you what happened one time on a 
job, the first time in my life that I was ever discharged, or, in other 
word, sent home. The foreman said to me, "When you can learn to do 
as I tell you, you can come back to work ; if not, go to the office and 
get your money." This is what happened: two apprentice boys were 
building scaflfolding about twenty feet from the ground. I was never 
a physical light weight. When this scaffolding was erected the fore- 
man sent me and another carpenter to put on the cornice around the 
eaves of this building and up along the gable. He told us where our 
work was. We started out, and I never will forget the advice given 
by our late Secretary of the Brotherhood of Carpenters, P. J. Ma- 
guire, one time in talking in an open meeting. He said this : "Before 
you get on the scaffold see that there are enough nails in the scaffold 
to hold you up." I have never forgotten it and, consequently, when 
we were entering upon this scaffold to put this cornice on, I noticed 
that there were only two eight-penny nails in the arms of that scaf- 
fold, pieces nailed across two uprights. I called this to the attention 
of the apprentice boy who was building the scaffold further on. He 
said, "The foreman told me two nails were enough," I said, "It is 
not enough for me ; I am going to put some more nails in it" ; and I 
took my hatchet and, as a fellow says, plainly speaking, I "soaked" 
probably half a dozen more in. The foreman heard the conversation 
and he came around and said to me, "We want to use that lumber 
again; there is no use of your putting so many nails in there; there 
are enough nails." I said, "You probably want to use me again, too ; 
I am not going to enter that scaffold with two nails in one of those 
arms." He said, "You will do as I tell you or you will go home." I 
went home and when I went to the office to get my money and the 
contractor heard what the difficulty was I got the foreman's job and 
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the foreman was discharged. (Applause.) Two weeks after that, 
nearly to the day, that foreman's son was killed by a scaffold break- 
ing down with only two nails in the arm of the scaffold. He fell six- 
teen feet and crushed his skull. That shows to you, my good friends, 
what a little education and thought will do for our people. Too much 
of this accident prevention cannot be preached and too much of it 
cannot be preached in our schools and in the factories and in the 
employment offices and by this Department. I know it is preached 
by this Department ; yes, and more of it ought to be preached In every 
church of eve^ denomination in this county. (Applause) Why do 1 
speak so forcibly along this line? Because 1 realize what this De- 
partment is and I realized last night what those moving pictures 
were, and sitting back there I thought down deep in my heart that if 
those men that were falling down into the sewer hole, that you saw 
being hit with a brick, avoiding signs, going and sitting under box 
cars on the railroad to eat their lunch, it gave me a thought and a 
shiver, "Have those men any education?" It gave me a thought, too, 
to bring to your attention, with the permission of the Chairman, 
that the Federal census of 1910 shows, by a report of Commissioner 
Claxton, that there were in the United States, of which Pennsylvania 
has her pro rata share, when this census was taken 5,516,163 persons 
ten years of age and over that could not read or write their names. 
Isn't that a problem to solve? Look where they would extend? In 
double lines of march, at intervals of three feet, these 5,516,163 illit- 
erate persons would extend over a distance of 1,567 miles, more than 
twice the distance from Washington, D. C. to Jacksonville, Florida. 
Marching at the rate of twenty-five miles a day it would require 
more than two months for them to pass a given point. Men who are 
here to-day representing the corporations and industries of this State, 
I do not believe that there is a man or woman among you within the 
hearing of my voice who would not say that there are less accidents 
and better work done where mechanics in all trades have a fair 
school education. We are up against these problems. Last week in 
the City of Buffalo our noble President Wilson touched upon these 
points. We are in a time of crisis to-day and I want to say to you 
Commissioners, representing this Department, that the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, with two 
hundred and ninety thousand men, is back of you in this State and 
back of this Government to see that this war is going to be a clean 
cut victory for America. (Applause.) We have gone further than 
that. We pay in our organization a national death benefit of three 
hundred dollars ; we pay a disability benefit of four hundred dollars. 
Those benefits, on an average to-day, are running us between fifty 
thousand and fifty-five thousand dollars a month. This is what we 
have done: In order to protect and encourage the carpenter that is 
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carrying a card in our organization to offer his services to his country, 
we put it out to a referendum vote to change our laws to pay all men 
who enlist in the service, if they never return or if they do return in- 
jured so that they never could follow their trade for livelihood again, 
to pay them their death benefits, and the disability benefits to those 
that are injured, and in a vote of 110,000 men it carried over fifty to 
one. (Applause.) These are matters we are endeavoring to show you. 
Some unthinking persons want to throw the hooks into this Depart- 
ment, into the wheels of industry, to cause friction between employer 
and employe, but I want to say with my power and with my help, 
there never will be a strike during this war as long as negotiations 
can settle it without strike. (Applause.) And there is one principle 
of Commissioner Jackson's, that he and I have talked over many a 
time, and that is that when his mediators are sent out to settle a dis- 
agreement to have the men work while negotiations are pending. I 
want to tell you, my friends, that I take my hat off and say, "Gk)d 
bless the oflficials of the United Mine Workers of America when they 
kept their men working for those six months pending the negotiations 
of two years ago." (Applause.) 

In closing these remarks I hope and trust that the officials now in 
harness to carry out the work of Commissioner Jackson will be spared 
to carry out his plans and policies, and I again assure you that you 
can rely upon labor, all denominations of labor, all classes of labor, 
from the ditch digger to the mechanic, to back this Department, to 
make it what it should be and to show Commissioner Jackson when 
he returns that we are with him heart and soul and are endeavoring 
to carry on the good work during his absence. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN YOUNG: Much as I would like to comment favorably upon Mr. 
Post's remarks I feel the time will not permit me so we wiU caU on Mr. O, B. Auel, 
Director, Standards, Processes and Materials, Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., to take part in the discussion. 

MR. AUEL: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, A short time ago I had occa- 
sion to visit New York City in connection with some safety work for several of 
our subsidiary companies and as a prelude thereto endeavored to secure safety 
literature from the Department of Labor and Industry of that state. I was told, 
however, that they had nothing of the kind but that some day they hoped to have. 
Apparently, in New York one is compelled in safety work to go as far as his good 
judgment will permit and then sit down and wait for some factory inspector to come 
around and tell him either where he got in wrong or to get a move on ; and I could 
not help but feel that while the Department of Labor and Industry of New York State 
may be all right in its line, nevertheless for being constantly on the job give me the 
Department of Labor and Industry of our owu State. (Applause.) 
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But getting down to the subject under discussion, it is with a real feeling of 
embarrassment that I attempt to say anything following so charming, yet with all, 
so forceful a speaker as Mrs. Semple. In fact, I am almost inclined to ask our 
good Chairman to put over my head a sign like the manager of a western dance 
hall found it necessary to put over the head of the bum pianist whom he had en- 
gaged, and whom he was fearful might incur the enmity of his patrons. The sign 
read, **Don't shoot; he is doing his best." , 



THE WAY IN WHICH THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY MAY BE OF SERVICE TO YOU. 



By C. B. AUEL, Director, Standards, Processes, and Materials, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 



I have known personally nearly all and have had occasion to ob- 
serve quite all of the Industrial Board since its organization and can 
assure you, if I may be permitted a rather far-fetched witticism, that 
Mrs. Semple is but a very fair sample of the others. They have 
handled their work in a most creditable manner and their courtesy 
has been unfailing under what I am sure must at times have been most 
difficult conditions ; in fact, I want to go further and say of the entire 
Department of Labor and Industry, that courtesy is one of its long 
suits and has undoubtedly had much to do with its success. 

I like the way in which the Industrial Board is made up ; the sup- 
posedly varying interests being represented and I only regret the great 
size of the State which prevents the Board members from covering it 
more often so that every one interested in industrial work could meet 
them. 

The present plan of issuing rules in pamphlet form covering the 
safeguarding of various kinds of equipment is exceedingly good and I 
trust it will be continued. The adoption of the boiler code of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the electric code of the 
National Bureau of Standards are excellent moves and it is to be 
wished there were more such codes that could likewise be adopted, 
thus avoiding the necessity of the various' states having to make rules 
of their own, all of which work will sooner or later have to be dis- 
carded in whole or in part when national standardization does come. 
Since, however, rules do require to be made, I feel considerable care 
should be taken to see that they are thoroughly understandable ; for 
example, in the pamphlet on "Lighting," no one I venture to say un- 
derstands as yet just what is intended by that portion of the para- 
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graph on Emergency Lighting, which reads: "Such lights shall be so 
arranged as to insure their reliable operation when through accident 
or other cause, the regular lighting is extinguished." Does this mean 
extra lights or extra wiring or extra sources of electric supply or all 
of them or something different, and if no one understands this, how 
can anyone be expected to comply? Again I feel rules should not be 
too drastic, especially on equipment or apparatus already installed 
and where the circumstances do not seem to warrant. I say this 
with full knowledge, that money should not be considered where the 
life or limb of any worker is at stake; but, rules for safeguarding 
cannot be perfected over- night, being subject to modification by ex- 
perience like many other matters, even after the best of intelligence 
has been expended in their compilation. Such being the case, what 
is apparently thought to be the correct thing today is proved some- 
times to be the wrong thing later, and work done in the interim is 
largely wasted. All safeguarding must be paid for by adding to the 
costs of product, and the higher the costs, the fewer the sales, the 
fewer the sales the less work, and the less work the more idle time for 
the workers. It should be borne in mind too that accidents are 
largely due, not to the want of safeguards but to rank carelessness 
and worse; for instance, in our own works, which we believe to be 
typical of many others, accidents due to the want of safeguards have 
averaged but l^ of 1 per cent, for several years past, while those due 
to carelessness have averaged during the same period over 22 per 
cent. 

In the reporting and compilation of accident statistics, it would be 
well to modify certain data now required as it seems to be misleading 
rather than otherwise ; for example, on the present form of accident 
report, question No. 23 asks if the injured employe was a piece or 
time worker. The purport of this question is to ascertain if a wage 
system having an incentive is the cause of more accidents than is day 
work. The way the question reads, however, wage systems with a 
time basis such as premium and task systems, would be classed as 
time work which is entirely wrong, as they have as much incentive as 
piece work. Question No. 33 asks, "Was an approved safeguard in 
use at time of accident?" As this refers apparently to guards ap- 
proved by the Industrial Board, the answer if correctly made, would 
almost invariably have to be "No," though many excellent guards, 
other than the few thus far approved by the Board, are in use, and no 
large employer could possibly submit every guard to the Board for 
approval before putting it on, no matter how desirable to da so, be- 
cause many guards are built without drawings being made, so that 
submitting guards to the Board would involve in many cases, extra 
expense for drawings or models. 
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Aside from these suggestions there are several other items, which 
could be simplified from the standpoint of efficiency, especially for 
concerns having their own accident report forms printed. 

Turning now to accident compensation, I do wish some way could 
be found to put a stop to the small leech lawyers who continue to 
prey on the more ignorant class of workers, especially the foreign 
element. The workers are, in many cases apparently, now being sub- 
jected to the same form of graft as were employers under the old law, 
such graft being extracted under the guise of advice as to how to 
proceed in case of accident. I am also free to admit that bad advice 
is a crop that seems to flourish equally well in good times and bad 
times alike, and the giving of it is not confined to the lawyers but is 
prevalent among the friends of the injured as well. 

It may also not be out of place to comment on the data required in 
connection with the form of agreement for disability compensation. 
Some of it is repetitious, already appearing on the accident report 
and should therefore, if the methods of the Compensation Board per- 
mit, be eliminated ; some of it could be abbreviated as already sug- 
'gested in connection with the accident report and some of it could be 
transferred with advantage to the accident report, since it may be 
classed as original information and the best time to collect such data 
is at the time of the accident — ^not later. 

Referring to the payment of compensation, cases arise where em- 
ployes leave the service immediately after an accident ; in fact, never 
report for work again and it would be well to have an understanding 
as to how far an employer should go in endeavoring to locate an em- 
ploye; for example, an employe meets with an accident, say a cut on 
the hand, and reporting to the first aid hospital, receives the neces- 
sary attention, being then «ent home and told to report at a given 
time for a re-dressing of the injury. An accident report is made out 
and forwarded to the Department, but the employe never shows up 
and the report can, in consequence, not be properly completed. If 
the employe lived adjacent to the works, it would of course be an easy 
matter in most cases for the employer to follow him up; and, as a 
matter of fact we try to do this, but in a district like Pittsburgh, this 
method is difficult to pursue, owing to the distances from the works 
at which many employes live. 

At the present time it is quite frequently assumed by his relations 
and no doubt rightly too in some cases, that if an employe dies and 
has, during the year preceding, met with an accident, the accident 
was in some way the cause of his death. There is, however, no pro- 
vision in the law for post mortem examinations which would many 
times settle any such controversy and it is accordingly suggested 
that consideration be given by the proper authorities to the advisa- 
bility of endeavoring to secure something of this kind. 
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Turning to the matter, of what items are compensable, I like the 
ruling of the Compensation Board, which now makes it possible for 
an employer to hire a worker already having a partial disability, with 
the knowledge that if a further partial disability resulting in total 
disability occurs, the employer is not necessarily compelled to pay for 
total disability. This, if I rightly recall, is quite the reverse of the 
opinion given out when the law was first explained to the public in the 
Senate chamber and will remove what has been a very marked criti- 
cism on the part both of employer and employe. I am equally frank 
in saying I do not like the law or the Board's interpretation of the 
law, whichever it may be, that says injuries resulting from drunken- 
ness are compensable and I feel exactly the same way with respect to 
injuries from fighting. It is always a wise plan to try figuring your- 
self in the other fellow's place and then seeing what your opinion 
would be. I have tried to do so with respect to these items and not 
only am I unable to get any other point of view, but I am inclined to 
believe that in a "dry" community, an employer ruled against in case 
of an accident due to drunkenness might have good cause for legal 
action. Imagine a workman taking a drink or two on a cold morning 
just before entering a works (and in most of our towns this is not a 
hard thing to do, thanks to the generosity of our license courts). Per- 
haps he has done so because he has awakened late and has not had 
time for breakfast, or it may be for a variety of reasons as they are not 
difficult to find. In any event, he enters his place of employment per- 
fectly sober, but the shop being well heated, he soon feels the effects of 
the liquor and shortly thereafter, backs into a drill press or falls on 
the floor sustaining a disabling injury. If I understand it aright the 
employer must pay compensation, because the employe was engaged in 
furthering the interest of the employer — think of it. I ask any of you 
wherein lies the logic of penalizing the employer. I am not a prohibi- 
tionist, yet should be glad to see our State go dry, but I hold that any 
man who drinks to excess is committing suicide just as surely (only 
more slowly) as if he used a revolver or the equivalent and should be 
made to stand the full brunt of his folly. Ask any one what to call a 
drunken man's entering a place full of machinery or the like, and you 
will receive but one answer — suicide. 

Any legislation or ruling to the contrary is a distinctly backward 
step and is to be regretted as putting a premium on an unmoral act 
and nullifying in p'art the efforts of all concerned, the Industrial 
Board, employers and employes in reducing industrial hazards. 

I am not going to differ with the Board or the law f uTther but would 
like to state that if injury resulting from lightning is going to be 
classed as due to accident, we should cease to call it an act of God, 
since we have been taught that accidents do not enter into his work. 
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The situation reminds me of a moving picture film I heard of as ap- 
pearing in Ohio. It was entitled "An Act of God/' and immediately 
underneath the title was the legend "Approved by the State Board 
of Censors/' * 

I have also noted the Board's ruling that the condition of an em- 
ploye with respect to his health cannot be taken into account in con- 
sidering accident compensation. It would be interesting to know if 
this applied to an individual who was found to have venereal disease 
(classed as immorality) to such an extent as to be totally disabled by 
an accident which under ordinary circumstances would cause but a 
few days disability, and it would also be of interest to know the De- 
partment's attitude with respect to an applicant for employment being 
refused employment on the ground that he used liquor. 

It is items such as these I have mentioned, intoxication, pre-existing 
disease, also hernia, which, since the Compensation Law went into 
effect, apparently seldom if ever occur off an employer's premises and 
lum;bago formerly called rheumatism but now known as sprain — it is 
such items as these which are hastening the day of physical examina- 
tion. 

The reasons already given for the physical examination of appli- 
cants for employment had to do with the applicant alone, but there 
are also the far more important reasons for physical examination, 
namely the necessity of safeguarding workers already employed, from 
liability to accident or sickness due to improperly qualified new com- 
ers being placed among them, as well as to the necessity of protect- 
ing the workers from themselves. 

But physical examination will prove no "cure-all"; moreover, 
though it may be applied to the applicant for employment, it can 
hardly be applied regularly to all employes, especially in a large 
works, desirable as it might appear to do so, and it would in many 
cases be like locking the stable door after the horse was stolen. The 
workers themselves have got to be impressed more than they are at 
the present time with the fact that safety both with respect to health 
and accident, is not a one-sided affair — for the employer only — ^but is 
rather one which will require the best efforts of employer and employe 
if headway is to be made. 

Seventy-five per cent, of the accidents in our own works occur to 
employes who have been less than one year in our -service. If this 
is typical, and I believe it is, what does it mean? It means that the 
greatest safety device in this coimtry is small labor turnover, a re- 
duction in which will automatically reduce accidents almost in pro- 
portion. Does the average worker, however, give this item of labor 
turnover a thought as applying to him ; if he does, he is apparently 
still willing to take a chance and look for another job. Fifteen per 
cent, of our accidents are due to flying objects, many of which could 
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be prevented by the wearing of glasses. Does the average worker 
ever give this a thought as applying to him? I am inclined to doubt 
it. Twenty-two per cent, of our accidents are due to carelessness, the 
result of 22 men out of 100 being continually willing to take chances. 
Dr. Patterson, of the Department of Labor and Industry, has said 
that 10 men out of every 100 have a tendency to hernia which will 
probably become acute by the time they reach the age of 45. How 
many men ever give sucfi a matter a thought? And lest any em^ 
ployer of labor here becomes unduly worried over Dr. Patterson's fig- 
ures, I may state there is no cause for alarm on your part, as aside 
from those cases which have already come before the referees and the 
Compensation Board, we have apparently located the entire 10 per 
cent, in our own works. My observation of the compensation law and 
the interpretation thereof, further leads me to believe that notwith- 
standing what physicians and surgeons have told us about hernia 
being a congenital defect, it is in reality an occupational accident of 
a highly contagious nature and largely confined to the electrical in- 
dustry; and finally, there is no likelihood of a positive preventive 
being found for it, and even a partial preventive will hardly be dis- 
covered until a health insurance law is forthcoming. 

Setting levity aside, let me quote from a decision of Commissioner 
Leech: "It has been the universal experience of Compensation Boards 
that hernia presents a fertile field for the unscrupulous and that 
great care must be exercised in dealing with cases of this character. 
An English writer on this subject has said There is probably more 
fraud connected with claims for rupture produced by an accident, 
than can be found in all other cases of fraud for the rest of the body. 
Of the cases that claim compensation for damages for hernia as being 
caused by a sudden strain, probably not one in ten is genuine.' " 

This will, I believe tend to bear me out in the statement I am going 
to make, namely. That there are more accidents reported to the State 
than really happen. This is particularly true in connection with 
hernia, rheumatism, and eye trouble, especially as coming from the 
larger concerns who are equipped with ample hospital facilities and 
who treat practically all cases as accidents when brought to their at- 
tention by employes either honestly intentioned or otherwise, the main 
point being that the employe is in trouble and needs help. If there is 
any shadow of doubt as to the cause, it is given to the employe and 
an accident report turned in. 

Ill health is undoubtedly the cause of many accidents, though bard 
to prove it so, yet how many workers appreciate the fact that every 
one of them is for about two-thirds of every working day his own 
boss, during which period he can by improper care, nnfit himself for 
the day's work? 
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Perhaps it is a little outside the province of the Department's 
activities, but they have done so much good and in so many ways, 
both directly and indirectly, that in closing I would like nevertheless 
to ask one more thing of them and that is their utmost assistance in 
endeavoring to increase the facilities of the State's sanitariums for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. Our investigations discover quite a per- 
centage of such cases and I am sure the same situation holds in other 
concerns, and frequently a considerable period of time must elapse 
after application for admission to a sanitarium is made, before a 
patient can be entered. As the disease has usually made some prog- 
ress before the works' physicians take hold, further delay may mean 
the difference between a fatal and a non-fatal termination. 

CHAIRMAN YOUNG: 

Dr. Peter Roberts, of the Industrial Department, International Committee of 
Young Men's Christian Association, New York City, has selected as his subject, 
"The Teaching of English and the Making of Americans." Dr. Roberts will 
demonstrate his methods with a class of foreigners, who do not speak nor under- 
stand English, furnished through the courtesy of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Therefore it affords me much pleasure to present to you Dr. Roberts. 



THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND THE MAKING OF 

AMERICANS 



By PETER ROBERTS, Ph. D., Industrial Department International 
Committee of Young Men's Christian Association, New York City. 



This is a free show. This is a demonstration of the way we teach 
English to the foreign speaking men who come to the United States. 
I have no time to give you any statistics upon the matter. All of you 
who are closely connected with the industries of Pennsylvania know 
exactly the problem that employers of the State have because men do 
not understand English ; and especially has this a direct bearing upon 
the question before the house this morning — safety. Hundreds of ac- 
cidents that I have known of have occurred because this man, who is 
a foreign born gentleman coming over the seas to find labor in the in- 
dustries of the United States, does not understand simple orders. 
Now, our business is to teach him English, to have a common medium 
of communication between the forces in industry and I don't think 
that ought to be too much to ask of the men who are coming here and 
especially of the employers who are employing them, 
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We have a regular course; a preparatory course, an intermediate 
course, and an advanced course. 1 am giving this morning the first 
lesson in the preparatory course in English. The first ten lessons are 
on domestic life, the simplest life that a man has. That is the place 
we all begin, in domestic life. After the first ten lessons we take up 
industrial life; we have lessons on railroad work, the iron and steel 
work, the copper work, anything that the man is employed in. The 
last ten lessons are joining him with the world outside, commercial 
life, buying a suit of clothes, going on a railroad, etc. These are the 
thirty lessons we have in the preparatory course. Then we take him 
up into the intermediate course. 

In this preparatory course we do not give anything to the man in 
the form of a book, using only leaflets, because one fundamental 
principle is that if the man wants to learn a language for practical 
purposes he must use the ear. That is the medium of language. The 
eye is a help and so is the hand, but they should only aid the teaching 
given through the ear. Our method appeals to the ear. You cannot 
get a foreigner who has been here in the United States a month who 
does not know some words of English. These men know some words 
but to join those words into sentences is the difficulty of the for- 
eigner. 

(Dr. Koberts then demonstrated before the conference his method 
of teaching English, as follows, to a class of thirty foreigners said to 
speak twelve different languages.) 

Now I want you to talk after me. Now : "Awake, open, look, find, 
see; awake, open, look, find, see." Now, altogether, "Awake, open, 
look, find, see." Once more: "Awake, open, look, find, see." Now, 
all together. Don't be afraid. It is not an easy thing to learn a 
language when you have an audience of this kind. When you get 
them in a class it is altogether different. Once more: "Awake, open, 
look, find, see." Good; once more: "Awake, open, look, find, see." 
That is right. Now, "Awake ; I awake from sleep ; I awake from sleep ; 
I awake from sleep; I awake from sleep." All together: "I awake 
from sleep ; I awake from sleep." That is right ; "I open my eyes ; I 
open my eyes ; I open my eyes ; I open my eyes ; I awake from sleep ; I 
open my eyes." "I look for my watch; I look for my watch; I look 
for my watch." "I find my watch ; I find my watch ; I find my watch." 
"I see what time it is ; I see what time it is ; I see what time it is ; I 
see what time it is." That is right. Now, all together again: "I 
awake from sleep ; I awake from sleep ; I open my eyes ; I look for my 
watch ; I find my watch." "I see what time it is ; I see what time it is ; 
I see what time it is." Now, '^I see what time it is." Good. Now, 
once more, all together ; don't be afraid of these fellows around you ; 
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they don't know it ; we know it. Now, "I awake from sleep ; I open my 
eyes ; I look for my watch ; I find my watch ; I see what time it is." 
Good ; that is right ; that is the way to talk. Just give them a chance 
and they will do it. (Applause.) 

(Dr. Roberts indicated by gestures and by pointing to articles what 
he was talking about.) 

"Must get up ; must get up ; throw back ; throw back ; get out ; get 
out ; put on ; put on ; must get up ; must get up ; throw back ; throw 
back ; get out ; get out ; put on ; put on ; must get up ; must get up ; 
throw back; throw back; get out; get out; put on; put on.'' Very 
good. "It is six o'clock ; it is six o'clock ; it is six o'clock." "I must 
get up ; I must get up ; I must get up." All together now: "I must get 
up ; I must get up." "I throw back the bed clothes ; I throw back the 
bed clothes; I throw back the bed clothes; I throw back the bed 
clothes." "I get out of bed ; I get out of bed ; I get out of bed ; I get 
out of bed." All together now: "I get out of bed; I get out of bed." 
"I put on my pants." We use the classical term in that. "I put on 
my pants." All together now: "I put on my pants; I put on my 
pants." "I put on my stockings and shoes; I put on my stockings 
and shoes ; I put on my stockings and shoes." That is right ; now, "It 
is six o'clock ; it is six o'clock ; it is six o'clock." "I must get up ; I 
must get up." "I throw back the bed clothes." All together, "I 
throw back the bed clothes." Once more: "I throw back the bed 
clothes." "I get out of bed ; I get out of bed." Now, "I get out of bed ; 
I put on my pants; I put on my stockings and shoes; I put on my 
stockings and shoes ; I put on my pants ; I put on my stockings and 
shoes." That is good ; good. Once more, "It is six o'clock ; it is six 
o'clock." All together now, "It is six o'clock; I must get up." All 
together now, "I must get up ; I throw back the bed clothes ; I throw 
back the bed clothes." "I get out of bed." That is right. I get out of 
bed ; I get out of bed ; I get out of bed." "I put on my pants ; I put on 
my stockings and shoes." You see there is fun in it. Why, my friends 
tell me it is better than the vaudeville show and we do not charge 
anything for it. 

Now, all together; once more; now beginning, all together: "I 
awake from sleep ; I awake from sleep." "I open my eyes ; I look for 
my watch ; I find my watch ; I see what time it is ; it is six o'clock ; I 
must get up ; I throw back the bed clothes ; I get out of bed." All 
together, "I get out of bed; I put on my pants; I put on my stock- 
ings and shoes." Now, all together ; don't be afraid ; now, "I awake 
from sleep." All together now, "I awake from sleep; I look for my 
watch; I find my watch; I see what time it is; it is six o'clock; I 
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must get up ; I must get up ; I throw back the bed clothes ; I get out 
of bed." Now, again, "I get out of bed ; I put on my pants; I put on 
my stockings and shoes." Pretty good. 

Now again: "Wash; comb; put on; put on; open and go down; 
wash ; comb ; put on ; put on ; open ; go down ; wash ; comb ; put on ; 
put on ; open ; go down." That is right ; now, "I wash myself ; I wash 
myself." All together now, "I wash myself." ."I comb my hair; I 
comb my hair ; I comb my hair." "I put on my collar and necktie ; 
I put on my collar and necktie." "I put on my vest and coat ; I put 
on my vest and coat." "I open the door of my bed room ; I open the 
door of my bed room ; I open the door of my bed room." "I go down 
stairs; I go down stairs; I go down stairs." "I wash myself." All 
together now, "I wash myself; I comb my hair; I put on my collar 
and necktie ; I put on my vest and coat ; I open the door of my bed 
room ; I open the door of my bed room ; I go down stairs." That is 
right. Now from the top down; now all together; don't be afraid; 
now, "I awake from sleep ; I open my eyes ; I look for my watch ; I 
find my watch ; I see what time it is ; it is six o'clock ; I must get up ; 
I throw back the bed clothes ; I get out of bed." All together, "I get 
out of bed ; I put on my pants ; I put on my stockings and shoes ; I 
wash myself ; I comb my hair ; I put on my collar and necktie ; I put 
on my vest and coat; I open the door of my bed room; I go down 
stairs." Now, you know; don't be afraid. "I awake from sleep." 
All together now, "I awake from sleep ; I open my eyes ; I look for 
my watch ; I find my watch ; I see what time it is ; it is Six o'clock ; I 
must get up." All together; "I must get up; I throw back the bed 
clothes ; I get out of bed." That is right ; once more: "I get out of bed ; 
I put on my pants ; I put on my stockings and shoes ; I wash my face ; 
I comb my hair ; I put on my collar and necktie ; I put on my vest and 
coat; I open the door of my bed room; I go down stairs." Pretty 
good ; pretty good. (Applause.) 

Now, who is my assistant here? I want to put this chart on the 
blackboard. Each line on the chart is a duplication of the words and 
sentences we have just given orally. I will have these men now read 
from the chart after me. 

Now then please: "I awake from sleep; I open my eyes; I look for 
my watch ; I find my watch ; I see what time it is." Now talk plainly ; 
open your mouth ; don't be afraid ; there are no flies around now, you 
know. Now, all together: "I awake from sleep ; I look for my watch ; 
I find my watch ; I see what time it is ; it is six o'clock ; I must get up ; 
I throw back the bed clothes." All together again: "I throw back the 
bed clothes ; I get out of bed ; I put on my pants ; I put on my stock- 
ings and shoes; I wash myself; I comb my hair; I put on my collar 
and necktie ; I put on my vest and coat ; I open the door of my bed 
room ; I go down stairs." Now, you read ; all together: "I awake from 
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sleep; I awake from sleep; I open my eyes; I look for my watch; I 
find my watch ; I see what time it is ; it is six o'clock." All together, 
"It is six o'clock; I must get up." Not "Moost"; "moost" in Italian; 
"must" in American. "I throw back the bed clothes ; I get out of bed ; 
I put on my pants ; I put on my shoes and stockings ; I wash myself ; 
I comb my hair ; I comb my hair ; I put on my collar and necktie ; I 
put on my vest and coat ; I open the door of my bed room ; I open the 
door of my bed room; I go down stairs." Very good; very good. 
Some of these boys possibly cannot read in their own tongue but we 
make them read English. Now, all together again, "I awake from 
sleep." All together, now; "I awake from sleep; I must get up." 
Good. "I put on my pants ; I comb my hair ; I open my eyes ; I put 
on my vest and coat ; I go down stairs ; I get out of bed ; I look for 
my watch; I throw back the bed clothes." (Applause.) Pretty good, 
pretty good. 

NTow the first step — there are five steps in every lesson — first, oral 
instruction, training the ears and vocal organs; the second, when 
they first see the lesson ; that is the time we have the reading lesson. 
Now the next is the writing lesson which we will omit today but we 
have these lessons in sheet form of this kind. (Showing lesson sheet.) 
We give the lessons to the man after he has been taught them, not 
before, so that he takes them home with him. Now, we will give him 
one this time. (Giving lesson sheet to each member of the class.) 
Those who observe these gentlemen will find that some of them art* 
much brighter than the others. That is exactly what we find in our 
system of instruction. We furnish these men with pencils and pads 
for writing purposes. 

The gentleman here (indicating) is the man who is responsible for 
bringing the men here from the Pennsylvania Eailroad. This man 
over here (indicating) is the boss. 

Now, read the lesson once more from this. (Lesson sheet.) Read 
it now. 

A foreigner: "I no can read." 

Dr. Roberts: All right; very good; I will teach you. 

The foreigner: I got teacher, teach my little boy and girl. 

Dr. Roberts: Good for you. Now then, all together. Those who can 
read, read the lesson. (Reading from lesson sheets.) "I awake from 
sleep ; I awake from sleep ; I open my eyes ; I look for my watch ; T 
find my watch ; 1 see what time it is ; it is six o'clock ; I must get up ; 
I throw back the bed clothes ; I get out of bed ; 1 put on my pants ; J 
put on my stockings and shoes ; I wash myself ; I comb my hair ; J 
put on my collar and necktie ; I put on my vest and coat ; I open the 
door of my bed room ; I go down stairs." There are six men in thifi 
group who cannot read. You can see that if you just come here and 
look at their faces, but they do go over the lessons. 
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Now, here we have the writing lesson on the reverse side of the sheet 
in script. I ask every one in our class to take a pencil and write out 
that lesson. That is the next step, the writing exercise. The writing; 
and reading )-ivet the instruction given through the ear and practice 
of the vocal organs. Now, put the lesson sheet away, we cannot get 
the writing lesson today. Does some one have a newspaper? Thank 
you. 

The next step is reviewing the lesson given. We review the lesson 
we give every time. That is the fourth step. (Holding newspaper on 
chart so as to hide the lesson.) Now, what is the first sentence? "I 
awake from sleep ; I awake from sleep." All together now, "I awake 
from sleep." (The sentence is shown.) Good. Then what do you do ? 
"I open my eyes." AH together, "I open my eyes." Good; that is 
splended; that Is right. (Sentence uncovered.) Then what do you do? 
"I look for my watch." Good; fine; splendid. Now, all together, "I 
look for my watch." Then what do you do? "I find my watch." All 
together, "I find my watch." Splendid ; that is all right. Then what? 
"I see what time it is." Once more, "I see what time it is." Then 
what? "It is six o'clock; it is six o'clock." That's it; now what 
else? "It is six o'clock; it is six o'clock." What next? "I must get 
up." All right ; come out with it. "I must get up." All together, "I 
must get up." That is right ; "I must get up." Now, "I throw back 
my bed clothes.'* That is a hard one. "I throw back the bed clothes : 
I throw back the bed clothes." All together, once more, "I throw back 
the bed clothes.'*' ' That is right ; that is a hard one. "I throw back 
the bed clothes.- Bead it now, please. "I throw back the bed 
clothes ; I throw back the bed clothes." Very good. Then what do 
you do? "I get out of bed ; I get out of bed." Then what? "I put on 
my pants." Then what ? "I wash myself ; I put on my stockings and 
shoes." That is fine; that is splendid. "I put on my stockings and 
shoes." Then what? "I wash myself." Then what? "I comb my 
hair." Good, first rate. Then what? "I put on my collar and neck- 
tie." That is right. "I put on my collar and necktie." Then what ? 
"I put on my vest and coat." That is splendid; then what? "I open 
the door of my bed room." That is a pretty long one. Then what? "I 
go down stairs." That's fine ; that's fine. That is the review that we 
give of the lesson. 

Now, the last step in every lesson is to give these men grammar 
practice; technical, never; practical, yes. Why? Because we want 
to train them in the grammatical form of language, the correct form, 
so that they will get what we call grammatical instinct. You and I 
talk correctly. Why? Because we have the grammatical instinct; 
not because we carry the rules of grammar in our heads. The last 
step is this: Now follow after me: "I, you, he, we, you, they, I." All 
together now: "I, you, he, we, you, they." Very good. (Writing the 
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foregoing pronouns on the blackboard and showing them to the 
class.) "I, you, we, he, they." Once more, "I, you, he, we, you, they." 
That is right. "I, you." Put "you" in place of "I" and go through the 
lesson. "You awake from sleep; you open your eyes" (I open my 
eyes). "You open your eyes; you open your eyes; you look for your 
watch (You find my watch). No, "You find your watch; you find 
your watch ; you find your watch ; you see what time it is ; it is six 
o'clock ; you must get up ; you throw back the bed clothes ; you get out 
of bed (You put on my pants). No, "You put on your pants ; you put 
on your pants ; you put on your stockings and shoes ; you wash your- 
self." That's good; that's fine. "You comb your hair; you put on 
your collar and necktie ; you put on your vest and coat ; you open the 
door of your bed room ; you go down stairs." That is right ; now, "I 
awake from sleep; I awake from sleep; you awake from sleep; he 
awakes from sleep." See, this way, "He awakes from sleep ; I awake 
from sleep ; you awake from sleep ; he awakes from sleep ; we awake 
from sleep ; you awake from sleep ; they awake from sleep." Now, all 
together, quick, "I awake from sleep; you awake from sleep; he 
awakes from sleep ; we awake from sleep ; you awake from sleep ; they 
awake from sleep." That is right. See, their heads are moving. 
That is fine; now, all together once more: "I awake from sleep, you 
awake from sleep, he awakes from sleep, we awake from sleep; you 
awake from sleep ; they awake from sleep." That is right. "I open my 
eyes." Now (writing on board) "My, your, bis, our, yours, theirs." 
Now, "I open my eyes; you open your eyes; he opens his eyes; we 
open our eyes ; you open your, eyes ; they open their eyes." Now, say 
it yourselves: "I open my eyes; you open your eyes; he opens his 
eyes ; we open our eyes ; you open your eyes ; they open their eyes." 

That is enough, I believe, as a demonstration. Many of you be- 
lieve that these men are dull and stupid, but gentlemen, they are of 
the average intelligence, equal to the average intelligence of men in 
their same social status. The reason why we look upon them as 
dummies is because they never understand us. Let them understand 
and they will measure up to our demands. Why, I have two friends 
from Flint, Michigan, who are two of the brightest men the Buick 
people ever had and they sent them out to Europe to sell Buicks. 
They did not know the languages of Europe. They went to Spain and 
were in Madrid and they went in to a hotel in Madrid to order their 
dinner. They said, "Two porterhouse steaks, please." And the 
waiter did not understand any English. He looked ashamed 
and thought them very dull; and they said, "Two porterhouse 
steaks"; and he never smiled and never bowed. They knew he 
did not understand and as one of them. Jack, had taken draw- 
ing lessons in his youth, the other said, "Jack, you make a picture 
of a cow and put your hand in the right place and say "Two porter- 
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house steaks," and you will get them. "That is a good idea. Bill/' 
said Jack ; and Jack did it. He drew a picture of a cow and put his 
hand in the right place and said to the waiter, "Two porterhouse 
steaks." The waiter bowed and he left the room. They sat down and 
waited for their dinner, and in a little while the waiter came back 
with two tickets for the bull fight. Dull of comprehension; did not 
understand. That is the way with these boys. Let us sympathize 
with them ; let us help them along to the language. What we want, 
gentlemen, is for every industry in this Pennsylvania State of ours to 
do their part in educating these men; and if they do it, use their 
capable men in the plant to do it, it will add to the solidarity of the 
plant, bring greater sympathy there and make them more cosmopoli- 
tan, for we want cosmopolitan men other than those we are making to- 
day by the roar of the cannon and the flash of the sword. ' 
(To the class) Thank you, very much. Glad to see you. 

CHAIEMAN YOUNG: 

I think that we aU feel much indebted to Dr. Roberts for his practical demonstra- 
tion on this important subject. A similar matter was to have been brought up at the 
the conference last year, but unfortunately the gentleman who was to present the 
paper failed to appear. His paper, however, later appeared in the Department 
Bulletin. 

The next speaker on the program is Frederick L. Hoffman, LL. D., Statistician 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J. 
It gives me great pleasure to introduce Dr. Hoffman to you. 



THE MENACE OF DUSTS, GASES AND FUMES IN MODERN 

INDUSTRY. 



By FREDEKICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D., Statistician of The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J. 



Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I think we have all been very 
deeply impressed by the preceding speaker and with that remarkable 
demonstration of Dr. Roberts. Nothing better can be brought be- 
fore us than this kind of concrete evidence that the country is mak- 
ing progress in the direction in which progress is most required. The 
keynote of what has been said and what has been shown to us is active, 
intelligent, sympathetic co-operation and co-ordination between the 
men who do the work and the men who direct the work, and the men 
who, from the legislative point of view, control by statutory require- 
ments their respective activities. 
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As one of the speakers has properly said, it is a remarkable thing 
thiat such a gathering as this could be held in this hall, but we, who 
have been coming here from the first conference, are so accustomed 
to it that we take it for granted and know that these meetings will 
never be done away with ; that they will improve ; that they will in- 
crease in attendance ; that they will be perfected in details until they 
become a deliberative body for the public expression of qualified 
opinion regarding the thousand and one matters of labor and Indus/ 
trial concern to the people. 

It is something also very creditable to the State of Pennsylvania 
to have been successful in drawing into the Labor Department a man 
from the academic or professional ranks, our friend. Professor John 
Price Jackson; a man from the industrial ranks, our friend, Lew 
Palmer; and a man from the corporate ranks, our friend. Dr. Patter- 
son. That is as it should be. There should be a progress upwards 
from the ranks of labor and industry into the government and not 
downward, and the opportunity for such progress never was so great 
nor was the duty thereof ever so paramount than at the present time. 
It is the duty of any man who can render service to the nation to 
make the required sacrifices and do it. 

The affairs at Washington today are largely being administered by 
men who have left private life and private vocations to give their 
services to the Government. A higher prerogative than that can never 
come to anyone and in no direction is the evidence of our progress 
more convincing than in the higher quality of men who are continu- 
ously being attracted to the deparments of labor, of industry, of sta- 
tistics, and of health and sanitation, departments which in years 
gone by were often a reproach and mere harboring places to care for 
worn out politicians. We have only to look at the statutory require- 
ments to realize our advance in a real civilization. Modern and effec- 
tive labor laws in this state commenced with the Factory Act, passed 
in 1905, or only twelve years ago ; the Blower Act of 1913 ; the Wo- 
men's Act of 1913; the Foundry Act of 1911; the Lead Poisoning Act 
of 1913, and the Child Labor Act of 1915. These are the achieve- 
ments of our own time, of our own generation, and nothing in the fu- 
ture, when the true history of this Commonwealth is written, will re- 
flect more to its glory than these concrete evidences of realized con- 
duct in social and industrial life. 

The subject upon which I am to speak is "Dusts, Fumes and Gases 
as a Menace to Industrial Workers." It concerns about four mil- 
lion men and women, or ten per cent, of the entire mass employed in 
gainful occupations. The subject represents a much neglected phase 
of our associated activities, largely because of the technical diflScul- 
ties in dealing effectively with problems of which, in a vague sort of 
way at least, men have been aware ever since industry came into ex- 
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istence. The State of Pennsylvania has published an account of somft 
twenty-six hundred accidents according to their causes, and con- 
tributing circumstances, but the state has not and can not publish, 
under existing conditions, an account of the much larger loss of life 
in industry as the result of industrial dusts, industrial gases and in- 
dustrial diseases, which remain largely outside of the field of effective 
state control. 

I have in my hand a circular issued by the Cement Association of 
America in which there occurs this statement: "The dust problem of 
cement plants is attracting more and more attention, and money and 
^orts are being expended upon reducing dusty conditions in every 
part of the mill. This has been made largely necessary by the in- 
creased agitation on the subject on the part of the state and labor de- 
partment and industrial accident commissions." Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is a profoundly suggestive admission to be made on the part 
of one of our most important industries that they frankly concede 
that the reform so urgently required in their own plants originated in 
the activities of intelligent and well administered labor and health de- 
partments. If our democracy is to be a real democracy from the bot- 
tom upwards, and not an autocracy from the top downwards, we must 
bring the truth home to every man and every woman in industry, 
whether in the management or not, that they are under a paramount 
personal obligation to leave nothing undone to safeguard effectively 
the lives and the health of the workers who can not adequately and 
properly protect themselves. But if they are not willing, then the 
State must be relied upon and to an ever increasing extent to frame, 
if necessary, even drastic statutory requirements in the furtherance 
of an effort (more or less, of course, in the nature of an intelligent 
compromise) to so improve the conditions in industry that life may 
be prolonged, that health may be improved, and that strength may be 
increased, all of which is now so scandalously and ruthlessly wasted 
in a thousand and one establishments, large and small, that are prac- 
tically lawless in maintaining laibor conditions for which there is little 
or no justification whatever. One of the preceding speakers stated, 
or rather implied, that most of the industrial accidents are due to the 
carelessness of the workmen, and he suggested furthermore that there 
was, unfortunately, a strong inclination or dispositix)n towards decep- 
tion and fraud in workmen's compensation cases. The subject of 
malingering is one which can not be taken up for discussion on this 
occasion, but from such investigations as I have made I am strongly 
convinced that the inclination or disposition to deceive and defraud 
the employer in workmen's compensation cases is not as serious as is 
frequently alleged to be the fact. The speaker may be reminded that 
in all labor problems we have first of all to deal with men who are 
workers and not social philosophers or social reformers. They are 
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simply employes whose often very arduous manual toil is performed 
from day to day and from year to year in a monotonous manner at 
best in return for but a moderate pecuniary reward. Workmen can 
not be and they should not be expected to bring about the required 
reforms in safety and sanitation in the industries in which they are 
employed. Such reforms are the duty of the employer, or of the em- 
ploying corporations, and the State. It is, of course, the duty of the 
employe to exercise the utmost vigilance and see to it that nothing 
is left undone on his own part to safeguard his fellow workers. But 
no workman, especially in the dangerous trades, can rightly be ex- 
pected to exercise the constant degree of extreme caution and care so 
frequently insisted upon by those who hold him primarily responsible 
for the majority of accidents on the ground of indifference and gross 
carelessness. 

Some time ago I visited a sawmill in a southern State which prides 
itself on being one of the best administered business concerns of its 
kind in the country. A truly impressive amount of good work has 
been done for the comfort, health and safety of the workers. The man- 
ager directed my attention to the fact that his company was an active 
member of the National Safety Council and that the weekly bulletins 
were conspicuously posted for the information of all concerned. To- 
gether, we visited the mill and examined into all the conditions hav- 
ing reference to the safety of the workers. The manager was amazed 
and stood aghast at the obvious evidences of neglect in many places 
to which I directed his attention. In explanation he observed, "Yes, 
it is true that after all the predominant thought in the mind of a 
manager is the output of the mill and the profits." I replied, "That is 
as it should be, for if the mill is not properly run as a business con- 
cern it cannot possibly keep going and the enterprise must fail, with 
disastrous results to both the employer and the employe ; but just as 
output and profits are dominant in the thought of the manager, so the 
work, the wages, and the hours of forthcoming rest and recreation are 
dominant in the thought of the workman. What you need is a first- 
class safety engineer who will give all of his time to the proper super- 
vision of the plant — who, in other words, will assume this serious re- 
sponsibility for you and who will see to it that these obviously dan- 
gerous conditions, which you had no reason to suppose existed, are 
done away with." (Applause.) Fortunately, that industry is one in 
which the mechanical hazards are quite readily observed, but there are 
many industries in which dusts, fumes, and gases prevail, which rep- 
resent much more difficult problems of elimination and control to the 
management as well as to the supervising public authorities. 

According to an analysis of the mortality of men employed in the 
most dusty trades, from one-half to three-fourths of the deaths from 
all causes, at ages 25 to 34, when human life is of the highest economic 
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value, are from tuberculosis of the lungs. Among printers and com- 
positors that proportion is as high as 56 per cent ; among gold-beaters, 
61 per cent. ; and among grinders and polishers, 67 per cent. There is 
a vast amount of statistics on the subject, but it is only within the 
last few years, and one of the achievements of our own generation, 
that really useful and rational governmental standards have been 
forthcoming and which justify the hope of more healthful conditions 
in industry and a rapid elimination of existing conditions which are 
unquestionably a serious menace to those employed therein. 

What the State of Pennsylvania has done in this direction is prob- 
ably better known to you than what has been done in other states. All 
of you no doubt are familiar with the convenient leaflets which have 
been issued by the State Department of Labor and Industry and which 
visualize in brief but readily understood language, the salient facts of 
health-injurious conditions in the bakeries, foundries, etc. These at 
best are but a mere beginning, for as the facts are better understood 
and the measures of state control are better developed, the suggestions 
will be improved and become more convincing, scientific and prac- 
tically conclusive. They are the first evidence in the history of this 
Commonwealth that the State is realizing its duty to deal directly and 
specifically with each and every one of its industries and not with in- 
dustry as a whole. A careful reading of these suggestions will con- 
vince you of the truth that many of the indicated unfavorable condi- 
tions are not within the power and the control of the employes. You 
will agree that they are primarily questions of intelligent manage- 
ment and rational statutory regulation. To be permanently effective 
they must rest, in many cases, upon strictly impartial scientific in- 
vestigations, such as have been made by Professor Lee and others, and 
of which those of the Industrial Conference Board are conspicuous in- 
dications of the aroused practical as well as scientific interest in 
these questions on the part of representative business concerns. New 
Jersey is proud of having been one of the first of our American 
states to develop safety standards, and it may be suggested to all 
those present that the sanitary, engineering and industrial standards 
of the State of New Jersey are well deserving of thoughtful consider- 
ation, and, as far as practicable, of adoption in the states where such 
safeguards are at present wanting. Their enforcement must unques- 
tionably tend decidedly in the direction of improving health conditions 
and bringing about a material reduction in the industrial accident 
hazard. 

We happily have no longer to rely exclusively upon the factory in- 
spection reports of the British, French or German governments. We 
may rightfully point with pride to what is being done by our own 
people, in our own way, and with a due regard to our own peculiar 
conditions. There is, of course, a considerable amount of useful in- 
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formation in foreign factory legislation and foreign sanitary stand- 
ards, but many of these are entirely un-American and inapplicable to 
the solution of our own industrial problems. We must learn to solve 
these in our own way, in our own time, and at our own cost. We 
must have patience, in fact infinite patience as long as we know that 
the changes which are taking place measure progress in the right di- 
rection. We must safeguard ourselves against an undue amount of 
optimism, for there is sufficient evidence that in many directions we 
are not by any means making the progress that we are in duty bound 
to make, considering the intelligence, the morality, and the wealth of 
this country, of which we hear so much and of which all of us are 
proud. It is a lamentable fact, nevertheless, that there is an appall- 
ing amount of unutilized ability in this nation, and an enormous 
amount of misdirected effort, which should be more property and 
effectively applied to the successful solution of the problem of the 
highest degree of health, comfort, and efficiency in our industries. 

Of the 40,000,000 people engaged in gainful occupations, as said 
before, at least' 4,000,000 are employed in the more or less dusty trades, 
with exposure to injurious dusts, poisonous fumes, and deleterious 
gases. If the average lifetime of these four million men and women 
is curtailed on an average by only ten years, you can readily estimate 
the social and economic loss of the nation in the waste of productive 
energy, ibut no one can completely estimate the social and economic 
losses to the nation, nor even individually in the case of a single 
business concern. Never in the world's history was the value of hu- 
man labor as high as at the present time, and the duty of its con- 
servation as paramount as it is today. The unnecessary loss of a 
valuable foreman, or a valuable worker, may materially curtail pro- 
duction and even imperil the business success of an industry. 

These general principles seem more appropriate on this occasion 
than an extended discussion of the details of the unnecessary mortal- 
ity and waste of life in the numerous trades and occupations which 
are subject to health-injurious dusts, gases and fumes. As a concrete 
illustration of the extent of the problem, your attention may be di- 
rected to a list of industrial poisons and their effects in the industries, 
issued by the Division of Industrial Hygiene of the Department of 
Health of the City of New York. Such a list should be subjected to 
critical consideration by every labor department and the conclusions 
should be applied with a first regard to the interests of the employe. 
It is regrettable that thus far the whole subject of industrial hygiene 
should have received such inadequate consideration on the part of the 
state health and labor authorities practically throughout the entire 
country. The city of New York has relatively few dangerous trades 
but the health department has thought it well worth while to estab- 
lish an industrial clinic, and this example has been followed by the 
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University of Pennsylvania in the City of Philadelphia, where our 
friend, Dr. Stengel, has at least made an auspicious beginning, which 
ia deserving of the utmost encouragement and substantial financial 
support. 

As many of you know, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is engaged in collecting information and distributing, to an ever-in- 
creasing extent, valuable monographs on special occupational studies. 
The most useful and conclusive of these are by Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
who, by her indefatigaible efforts, is rendering more substantial help 
to the wage-earnihg portion of our people than the herd of alleged 
social reformers whose platitudes and conjectures are a hindrance 
rather than a help. Among the more important contributions by Dr. 
Hamilton are reports on lead-poisoning in the smelting and refining 
of lead, the white lead industry in the United States, the hygiene of 
the painters' trade, lead-poisoning in the manufacture of storage 
batteries, industrial poisons used in the rubber industry, industrial 
poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives, and lead- 
poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware. These reports constitute an admirable introduction to the 
more general study of the vast field of industrial hygiene, which is 
chiefly concerned with health-injurious dusts, gases and fumes. The 
ascertainment of the facts, the working out of practical rules and 
regulations, and the initiative of required industrial reforms, all con- 
stitute a form of social and governmental service than which there is 
none other more likely to prove productive of equally far-reaching re- 
sults to our wage-earners and those who are dependent upon them. It 
is difficult and often discouraging work, and so much more is it to the 
credit of Dr. Hamilton that it should be a woman to whom we owe 
practically the foundations of industrial hygiene in this country. 

My friend. Colonel Bryant, the labor commissioner of my state, 
did scant justice last night in his reference in such glowing terms 
to the museums of safety in the German Empire. I am Inclined to 
think that we have heard enough about Germany and are entitled 
to know more as to what is being done, or what is not being done, 
in this country. Colonel Bryant could have referred much more 
eloquently to the American Museum of Safety in the City of New 
York, which is an institution of the greatest possible value to the 
community, but inadequately housed and inadequately supported by 
the large majority of industries directly benefited by its mission of 
social service to the community at large. The financial support of 
this institution should be ten times what it is, and if properly housed 
there would unquestionably develop a more active public interest 
in its collection of safety devices and matters pertinent thereto than 
is at present the case. The museum has exhibits of the highest scien- 
tific and teaching value to those interested in the prevention of in- 
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dustrial accidents and diseases. Among others, there is an excellent 
exhibit for illustration, of the felt hat industry, also prepared by a 
woman worker in the field of industrial hygiene. Miss Lillian Erskine, 
of the New Jersey Department of Labor, who is also largely respon- 
sible, together with the speaker who will follow me, for the safety 
standards previously referred to and which are the law and the pride 
of our State. I hope that you will make yourselves thoroughly 
familiar with what the American Museum of Safety has done and is 
doing, and that you will assist other states and the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish, in course of time, similar institutions, so that the 
facts of dusty trades, of poisonous trades, and of other health-injur- 
ious and dangerous conditions can be clearly visualized to the people 
who are most urgently in need of this kind of instruction as a 
necessary supplement to the information and suggestions conveyed 
by safety bulletins or discussions in technical periodicals. We are 
proud of our museums of art and natural history, of our collections 
of scientific objects of interest to a multitude of people, but the time 
is bound to come, and it can not be far distant when we shall be 
ashamed to confess our indifference and neglect in the adequate 
equipment and proper maintenance of museums of safety and all that 
concerns safety, security, and welfare of the mass of men and women 
who carry on the industries of the nation which are so absolutely 
essential to our welfare, and never so much as at the present time. 

The museum of safety is to industry what a museum of natural 
history is to the teaching of the natural sciences, or a museum of art 
to the teaching of the arts and crafts. But the American Museum 
of Safety is not only serving the purpose of instruction in safety 
devices, but it is utilized in an advisory capacity and to most im- 
portant ends and purposes by the Federal Government in the conduct 
of the war. The safety organizations which are being developed 
in every branch of the government service, more or less under the 
direction of the chairman of the United States Employes' Compensa- 
tion Commission, are carried out through the co-operation of the 
director of the Museum of Safety, whose services have been lent to 
the Government, and the National Safety Council, whose experts 
have been detached from that organization as a matter of national 
emergency. Thus these useful institutions and organizations com- 
bined are resolving themselves into auxiliary forces for the common 
good of the nation, aside from the invaluable direct or specific ser- 
vices rendered to American industries and the many millions of 
wage-earners employed therein. They are acting in co-operation 
with labor departments and workmen's compensation commissions 
to an ever-increasing degree of effectiveness. They are therefore de- 
serving of a much more extended public interest and substantial 
financial support. 
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The duty of state labor and health departments in* connection with 
the dusty trades, or trades otherwise dangerous to health, is too 
obvious to require extended consideration. Nevertheless, there is 
still much indifference and neglect. Among the conspicuous illustra- 
tions of a clear recognition of state duty are two recent bulletins 
of the New York State Department of Labor, one of which is on 
"The Dangers in the Manufacture of Paris Green," which is, as far 
as I am in. a position to judge, as useful and scientifically conclusive 
a contribution on the subject as anything that has come to us from 
England or the Continent. After presenting clearly the facts of the 
inherent dangers in occupations carried on in connection with color 
grinding, the bulletin states that "It is suggested to the State In- 
dustrial Commission that the recommendations here made, but which 
are not covered by law, be enacted into a code, in order that this 
industry be free from the many dangerous conditions which now 
surround it." In former years such a recommendation would have 
led to nothing. At the present time you know that it will not be 
ignored but that, sooner or later, it will be enacted into a law or 
incorporated into the rules and regulations of the La;bor Department, 
for every such recommendation regarding necessary improvements 
in labor conditions today carries with it the practical certainty of a 
revision of the cost of workmen's compensation. It is a gain to the 
State, to the employers, and the employes, measurable in money cost. 
Every needless death, every needless disease contracted in the pur- 
suit of the employment, has today attached to it a penalty and its 
prevention is, therefore, no longer a matter of humanitarian or aca- 
demic, but of strictly practical concern to the employer and the 
State. 

Early during the present year I spoke in this House of Representa- 
tives to the people of Pennsylvania on the importance of compensa- 
tion for industrial diseases. I may again utilize the opportunity to 
urge you to give more thought and time to the almost infinite possibil- 
ities of a drastic occupational disease compensation act. I have no 
serious apprehensions whatever regarding the alleged dangers of ma- 
lingering and fraud. I am absolutely convinced, from such investiga- 
tions as I have made, and as are best illustrated by the actual experi- 
ence which has been had in the State of Massachusetts, that the most 
simple act is likely to prove the most defective. One of the preceding 
speakers gave expression to the point of view that the only hope for 
far-reaching improvements in labor conditions was in the direction 
of compulsory health insurance. It is my firm conviction that there 
is no necessity whatever for such burdensome, costly and autocratic 
legislation. Compulsory health insurance implies the serious possi- 
bilities of a truly extraordinary bureaucratic organization. There 
never was a time when the creation of unnecessary governmental 
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offices or organizations should be avoided more than at the present. 
The use of the term "insurance" is as much an illusion as the refer- 
ence to health and preventive medicine. In reality the proposed 
legislation aims at the compulsory regulation and control of both the 
employer and the employe in all that ultimately concerns the de- 
velopment of the productive energies of the State. There is no need 
for such legislation, since we can make our factories healthful, and 
we ought to make them healthful without compulsory health in- 
surance, just as we can make our people healthy through the active en- 
forcement of health and labor laws. There is no necessity for another 
elaborate, costly, and burdensome system to do so. To the extent 
that occupational diseases occur in our industries it is the duty of 
the State to provide adequately for the compensation of the injured. 
This applies, for illustration, and specifically, to anthrax, to arseni- 
cal-poisoning, to lead-poisoning, to phosphorus-poisoning, to miners' 
phthisis, etc. There are those who deliberately delude themselves 
with appearances. The facts regarding occupational diseases in the 
State of Pennsylvania have never been ascertained by means of a 
qualified inquiry. It is gratifying to know that such an investigation 
has been authorized by the Legislature and will be made in the 
near future under qualified- direction. The field is an extremely diffi- 
cult one, as emphasized by numerous and often highly specialized in- 
vestigations, made chiefly in other countries. 'It is to be hoped that the 
investigation in the State of Pennsylvania will chiefly concern itself 
with a few very carefully selected industries so that the results may 
prove of real and lasting value to those concerned. There are those 
who believe, for illustration, that coal miners are an exceptionally 
long-lived people, and that the dust in a coal miner's lungs is an ad- 
vantage, rather than a substance harmful to the respiratory organs. 
There are those who deny emphatically that miners' nystagmus oc- 
curs in Pennsylvania, although the disease is relatively common in 
the coal mines of England and the Continent. It is to be hoped that 
the commission will give priority to the occupations with exposure 
to health-injurious dusts, gases, and fumes in industries or employ- 
ments of serious concern to the many rather than to the few. The 
admirable report of the South African Commission on Miners' 
Phthisis may be referred to as a method of scientific procedure 
most likely to prove productive of practical value. All such investi- 
gations require to be made with a due regard to industrial pro- 
cesses. What may seem ideally desirable may be practically ab- 
solutely impossible. After all, it is of more importance that essential 
industries should be carried on in a manner most conducive to 
useful results than that their successful operation should be placed in 
jeopardy by ill-advised, however well intended, rules and regulations 
opposed to practical consideration. 
9 
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As a prerequisite to an intelligent study of health and mortality 
in industry, it is essential that the vital statistics of the State should 
be subjected to critical consideration with reference to correlation 
of the occupations of the deceased and the causes of death. Penn- 
sylvania has reason to be proud of the excellency of its .vital sta- 
tistics, and its registrar is one of the foremost authorities on mor- 
tality problems in this country. His function should be enlarged 
to make it specifically his duty to report annually upon the mortality 
by occupations, with special reference to age and cause, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as is now the case with reference to age, sex, 
and locality. If necessary, additional legislation should be enacted 
making it mandatory upon attending physicians to fill out the death 
certificates with the required accuracy and completeness, not only as 
regards the industry in which the deceased was employed, but also 
the specific occupation followed at the time of death. All modem 
investigations into occupational mortality statistics prove conclu- 
sively the inadequacy, and even the misleading character, of returns 
for industries as differentiated from specific occupations. The real 
danger lies invariably with a relatively small number of specific 
employments rather than with a given industry as a whole. The 
risk of anthrax, for illustration, concerns only a relatively small 
group of wool sorters, whereas the large majority of men and womeii 
employed in the manufacture of woolen or worsted textiles is prac- 
tically free from the risk of contracting this disease. For the pur- 
j)Ose of emphasizing this specific occupation — hazard — it is therefore 
necessary to know that the decedent was a wool sorter at the time of 
death and not merely a person employed in the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry. In much the same manner a thoroughly specialized analysis 
requires to be made of the coal-mining industry, differentiating not 
only the anthracite from the bituminous, but the different coal fields 
from one another, since as conclusively shown by the returns for 
England and Wales, there are wide divergencies due to variations 
in the chemical and mechanical properties of the coal mined, which 
unquestionably have a distinct bearing upon the comparative lia- 
bility to tubercular or non-tubercular respiratory diseases. An in- 
vestigation has recently been made by the Bureau of Mines into the 
steel industries as well as into the zinc and lead mines of south- 
western Missouri. Much more, however, requires to be done in this 
direction, for the subject-matter of the inquiry is much more involved 
than is generally assumed to be the fact. Every state has 
a responsibility in this respect which can not, and ought not, 
be shifted upon the Federal Government. What is being done by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the U. S. Public Health Service is 
deserving of sincere appreciation. Quite recently, for illustration, 
the Public Health Service issued a report on the effect of gas-heating 
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appliances upon the air of workshops, which is, without question, as 
excellent a piece of work in the field of industrial disease investiga- 
tion as has been forthcoming from either England or the Continent. 
Pennsylvania has been most liberal in the support of her health 
and labor departments, but there is nevertheless an unrealized duty 
in the field of industrial hygiene, which it is to be hoped will be dis- 
charged with the same high regard for the public interests involved. 
Matters of this kind are now viewed from a more lofty point of view 
than formerly, as best illustrated by the magnificent response which 
has been made to the $100,000,000 appeal of the Bed Cross, and the 
more than $30,000,000 appeal of the Y. M. C. A. By. concentrating 
upon essentials, and by curtailing non-essentials, vast reforms are 
being achieved without serious difficulty which were considered ut- 
terly hopeless of attainment in the past. The possibilities of im- 
proving the health of the wage-workers of this state are truly enor- 
mous, but the required results can only be achieved by raising, the 
standards of industrial hygiene, based upon well-considered inquiries 
into the actual working conditions of at least the industries recog- 
nized as most injurious to the health and life of those employed 
therein. The social and economic gains resulting to the Common- 
wealth from improvements in this direction would be incalculable. 
Permit me to illustrate myi remarks by a single concrete example. 
Twenty years ago I had occasion for the first time to examine into 
the health conditions of the cut-glass industry of this State. At 
that time lead-poisoning, especially in connection with the work at 
the puttying wheels, was of such common occurence that men with 
paralyzed hands and limbs could be seen sitting about the plant or 
throughout the village in a perfectly pitiful and helpless condition. 
As a result, the industry was penalized by the life insurance com- 
panies, and not only the relatively small group directly exposed 
to the risk of lead-poisoning were refused the protection of life in- 
surance policies, but others employed in the industry as well. Dur- 
ing the long intervening time there has been a veritable revolution 
in the processes employed in the industry referred to. The most 
health-injurious work has practically been done away with. The 
hygiene and living conditions generally have been materially im- 
proved. Cases of lead-poisoning no longer occur. There are no 
reasons for believing but that the cut-glass industry in the State of 
Pennsylvania is at present practically free from health-injurious 
conditions, and the men employed therein have no difficulty in 
securing life insurance protection and without the payment of pro- 
hibitive extra premium charges. These improvements were brought 
about through the active interest of an exceptionally intelligent and 
high-minded class of employers, as vitally concerned in the welfare 
of their employes as in their own, but the problem itself was rela- 
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tively simple and a satisfactory solution was not very difficult of 
achievement. In many other industries the situation is decidedly 
more complex. The facts can only be ascertained by means of a 
qualified inquiry and collective data, for a group of industries is 
frequently more trustworthy than the ascertained facts for a few 
individual establishments. 

I have purposely refrained from over-emphasizing the statistical 
aspects of the problem under consideration. I have tried to present 
the subject in broad outlines as a matter of paramount state policy. 
The appointment of a commission to investigate the whole subject 
of occupational diseases is evidence that the duty of the State in 
this particular field of inquiry has been clearly realized by the 
Legislature, and the results will be awaited with much interest on 
the part of those concerned with the medical, social, and economic 
aspects of the questions involved. But it is of the utmost importance 
that the contemplated investigations be made scientifically conclusive 
as well as practically useful. Regardless of the progress which has 
been made, and of which the State has reason to be proud, there is the 
imperative necessity for more thorough methods of factory supervis- 
ion, inspection and control. Work of this character requires the same 
high degree of technical qualifications which is today being insisted 
upon in the case of safety engineers. Men of the highest qualifi- 
cations for this class of work are rarely available because of the 
neglect heretofore to provide an adequate course of instruction in 
industrial hygiene in connection with the work of our universities or 
technical schools. In a large measure the work required is medical, 
but on the other hand a most important branch of industrial hygiene 
constitutes the functions of the industrial engineer. The outlook for 
the future was never more promising than at the present time. Aside 
from the appoinj;ment of a state commission to investigate occu- 
pational diseases we have the encouraging prospect of a well sus- 
tained occupational disease clinic in the city of Philadelphia, of a 
course on industrial hygiene under the auspices of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Reference may also be made to the special- 
ized occupational disease investigations made under the direction of 
Dr. Landis, of the Henry Phipps Institute. The Mellon Institute of 
Reseal*ch is another factor of considerable, and possibly far-reach- 
ing importance. The State itself, through the departments of Labor, 
of Health, and related governmental activities, can substantially 
further the aims and ideals of those who would desire to see the 
same practical recognition extended to the needs of wage-earners 
regarding adequate protection against health-injurious conditions 
in connection with the carrying on of industrial activities, which 
to an increasing extent, are being extended to those engaged in 
processes mechanically dangerous to life and limb. The attained 
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civilization of a state is most adequately reflected in a low death 
rate, but in no direction is the governmental and corporate efficiency 
made more evident than in the direction of industrial accidents and 
industrial diseases to the lowest possible minimum. 

To the extent that life and health in industry are conserved, and 
the workers therein are protected against unnecessary time-loss in 
consequence of accidents or diseases, the State and the industries 
thereof only advance their own interests by promoting the welfare of 
those who, by their labor, create all that is essential to the well- 
being, the happiness, and the prosperity of the Commonwealth. I 
thank you. 

CHAIRMAN YOUNG: 

We wUl have the discussion by Mr. John Roach, Chief of the Division of 
Hygiene and Sanitation, Department of Labor, Trenton, New Jersey. It is 
a very important question. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. John Roach. 



THE MENACE OF DUSTS, GASES AND FUMES IN MODERN 

INDUSTRY. 



By JOHN KOACH, Chief, Division of Hygiene and Sanitation, De- 
partment of Labor, Trenton, New Jersey. 



Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I seem to have arrived at 
the amen period of this service and I guess about the greatest favor 
that I could grant you would be to cut the discussion as short as 
•possible. And, furthermore, I iam confronted with the task of 
discussing a subject that has already been discussed by such a great 
expert as Dr. Hoffman. I believe that Dr. Hoffman's discussion of 
the dusty trades in Bulletin No. 79 of the United States Bureau 
of Labor, published some years ago, has had a much wider influence 
in promoting health legislation than any other document that has 
ever been printed in this country, perhaps in any other country. 

I know that that discussion has furnished sound and unanswerable 
argument for leaders of men in the labor groups in their approach- 
ment of legislative committees, it has furnished substantial food for 
discussion for the press, for the public speaker on the platform, and 
in the pulpit, and it has demonstrated convincingly the menace of 
industrial processes, generating dust. 
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I was greatly interested this morning in the magnificent speech 
that was made by Daniel Post, of the Carpenters' Organization, who 
so forcibly outlined the work of the referees in arbitrating disputes 
between capital and labor, and it would seem as though, through the 
agency of this Arbitration Board that labor has ceased to be the old 
time silent partner in the joint industrial enterprise. 

But there is a substantial reason why matters of this kind receive 
wide attention. Twenty or fifty thousand men dropping their work 
is dramatic; it is gripping; it furnishes good copy for the news- 
paper man and food for discussion at the breakfast table. They 
figure fifty thousand men leaving their work, losing an average of 
three dollars per day, amounts to one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and after the trouble has gone on for a time and everybody 
is astounded that such a condition of aflPairs should exist in civilized 
communities, the industrial arbitrators are brought in and ma- 
chinery is set in motion to adjust this difference between the em-, 
ployer and the employe. 

But we, who have given this subject some little attention, know 
that many times fifty thousand men are incapacitated and lose time, 
and the public loses their services, through industrial processes 
occasioning industrial illness. It is a menacing thing ; it is stealthy, 
and it is subtle, and it does not appear on the surface — this question 
of industrial disease that strikes at the vitality of thousands and 
thousands of our workers. It does not furnish good newspaper copy 
&nd it is not a pleasant subject to discuss on arising after a night's 
rest. 

For this reason much attention has not been given to it. A great 
deal more attention has been given to the question of industrial acci- 
dents; tabulations are made showing that so many millions of men 
in a year are hurt ; the loss in wages amounts to a considerable sum. 
The statistics are very exact and the remedy is very plain — education 
and the provision of mechanical safeguards — and the matter is 
brought still more forcibly to your attention by the film visualization 
on the motion picture screen. 

The danger from fire in factory buildings is still another dramatic 
hazard that attracts wide attention. Not many people, however, are 
killed or injured during the course of a year by fires in factory 
buildings. We know how many and the number is comparatively 
small, yet millions of money are spent in every state to provide safe 
exits and safe factory premises; willingly provided, because these 
things are dramatic, something that the ordinary lay mind can see 
and understand. 
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But this subtle menace of dust, of fumes, of the handling of a half 
a hundred separate and distinct trade poisons in your industrial 
processes are not so well understood so that it is impossible to 
calculate, even approximately, the enormous financial loss imposed 
on industry and the physical suffering endured by the workers 
throughout the State during the year. 

Some work has been done along the lines of providing better 
conditions around industrial processes. The workers themselves have 
done a great deal, public officials have done a little and the State 
has done a little. One large city in our country has an organization 
known as the Anti-Tuiberculosis Association. It is composed of 
groups of organized labor people, some fifteen thousand in number. 
This organization was formed six years ago with the avowed purpose 
of providing food, maintenance and medical inspection for those 
who are a part of the organization. 

It very early became apparent that the tuberculosis death rate 
was much higher among those who worked in the dusty trades. 
The hatters in particular had a high death rate from tuberculosis; 
the death rate among the polishers was enormous. The secretary 
of the polishers' union advised the Department of Labor of New 
Jersey that in 19^4, the death rate from tuberculosis in their organ- 
ization alone was fifty in a thousand. 

Through the installation of proper exhaust equipment, coupled 
with better working surroundings, in the course of nine years, the 
death rate in that trade was cut from fifty to four in one thousand. 
The figures seemed startling. 

When the State first began to make more than a formal inspection 
of these very dusty processes, — buffing and polishing and grinding 
metals, — they found the workers confined in basements, in dark 
back rooms far away from the public gaze. It always did seem as 
though the dustier the process the dirtier the working surroundings, 
the more reluctant men were to let in a little of God's precious air 
and bright sunlight. As soon as the State officials compelled the 
installation of suitable exhaust equipment the manufacturers called 
upon to make the installations, in many cases, decided to take the 
dusty processes out of the basements or the dark part of the building 
and put them up in the better lighted places. The improved working 
quarters thus provided, independent of the modern dust removal 
equipment, have had a most salutary influence and have done much 
to improve the health of the persons employed in the dusty trades. 

So it has been in a number of trades. Some years ago we were 
confronted by the members of The United Hatters Union who .de- 
manded better sanitary conditions in their employment; the Lord 
knows conditions were bad enough to suit even the old timer's very 
primitive conception of industrial hygiene. The wet processes were 
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as wet as they could be. The sizing rooms, during seven months 
of the year, were so filled with steam at all times of the day that I 
have frequently bumped against a worker in a gangway. I could 
not see my hand in front of my face in the hat factory sizing rooms. 
Although men work, live and die in that kind of an atmosphere, it 
was the notion of many of the old time employers, and many of the 
workers, that the steam laden sizing room was not the most un- 
healthful place in the factory. Of course, the workers had no 
medical inspection ; the State had no medical records — we haven't 
many yet; so we really don't know whether the working conditions 
were as bad as they seemed. However, we designated steam control 
apparatus in accordance with data o^btained by a trade investigation 
so that now you can walk through those factories and find them free 
from steam. The men now work with dry shirts and under humane 
conditions. While I never claimed that the steam conditions were 
deadly, I did maintain that if I owned a dog or any other kind of a 
dumb animal that I thought much of I would not keep it in that 
kind of a room. Then why ask a man to work under these con- 
ditions? It is an insult, to the self respect of the worker even if 
no physical injury results, to expect him to render social service in 
work shops charged with steam, noxious vapors or industrial dust. 

Public officials, having the duty of regulating industrial working 
processes, who shut their eyes to the menace of impure air, occa- 
sioned by improper working methods should be condemned unless 
they provide ventilating standards to improve them; the workers 
should insist on this. 

In this large organization, the Anti-Tuberculosis Association that 
T spoke of, the hatters had a membership. One of their processes, 
called "pouncing" the hat, is a very dusty process. For a period of 
seven years, nearly all of the men who died in that industry and 
who worked at "pouncing" died from tuberculosis. It may have 
been a coincidence — probably a large number of lawyers working on 
legal matters also die of tuberculosis. It seemed significant to me 
that all of these men should die from tuberculosis until I made a 
thorough examination of their working premises and found them 
working in clouds of dust ; great streamers of it hung from the side 
walls and ceiling. The work rooms resembled magazine pictures 
you may have seen showing bad factory conditions. The situation 
presented, was one requiring the services of a mechanical engineer. 
All it needed was the installation of suitable exhaust equipment to 
take the dust away. After this was done, health conditions among 
the "pouncers" became noticeably better. An investigator who re- 
cently visited the Hatters Union was astonished at the keen interest 
of the workers in the question of industrial hygiene. On the other 
hand, you could not arouse much interest in the safeguarding of 
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machinery and fire protection. They were ready and willing to dis- 
cuss the thing that they understood — the question of the hygiene 
of their working conditions. That is the way it is with all of us. 
We understand those things best that come closest to us, and I think 
when the question of controlling the dusts and fumes and vapors 
generated in industry has been given the same consideration as that 
of safe-guarding machines and freedom from the fire risk, there 
will be a vast improvement in the industrial hygiene of our factories 
throughout the country. 

I am pleased to say that New Jersey and Pennsylvania are co- 
operating in this work. I believe that it is work in which all of 
the large industrial states should co-operate. Two years ago, at 
a meeting in Columbus, Ohio, I proposed that the large industrial 
states, including Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
^ew Jersey, New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, should hold 
interstate meetings and establish standards for the removal of dusts, 
fumes and vapors; this was intended to include visits to individual 
plants where successful installations had been made. 

So far. New Jersey* and Pennsylvania have worked together in 
this enterprise and I hope before we have our next meeting, that 
all of the states, especially the important northern industrial states, 
will join in this interstate conference idea. New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania have already collaborated on Safety Standards for explosives 
manufacture and the manufacture of nitro and amido compounds. 
The published standards have received a wide recognition. The 
various danger points involved in the manufacture or the handling of 
nitro and amido compounds are provided with a comprehensive group 
of trade rules to cover this very dangerous work. 

But we have only begun to scratch the surface a little. We see 
a pearl button machine making dust. From experience we know 
how to remove it. We furnish the employer with the necessary 
engineering information. We do not say to him, "Get a remedy for 
this dust." If he says, "How ?" We do not say, "Don't know ; just go 
ahead and do that or we will bring a lawsuit on you." This is 
not the modern way. If we ask him to install an exhaust system and 
he says it cannot be done we lay the job out for him. Briefly, we 
show the reason why and the way how dust should be removed. 
State Departments of Labor have got beyond the point where xhey 
walk into a factory and say, "Well, I don't know whether this 
process injures health or not ; the law says you have got to carry it 
on another way and if you refuse we will sue you." That is the 
old way. We first make sure a process is detrimental to health. 
We then provide a remedy. We solicit the co-operation of the 
factory owner and the workmen employed in the industry. 

In the printing industry, I understand, you have not provided 
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engineering rules for the removal of vapors from linotype machines^ 
1 think you could easily induce a publisher to install a system in 
accordance with the New Jersey standards, and thus demonstrate 
the health value of this kind of equipment. We started the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Movement in New Jersey in that way. We pre- 
vailed on some factory owner in each trade to put in a system on 
standard lines and thus demonstrate its usefulness. After a large 
number of installations are made you may find a recalcitrant em- 
ployer who will simply say, "I don't care what the law says, I 
won't do it; and you can bring a legal action if you want to.'' So 
far we have not had an experience like that and I hope we never 
will. I think it is to the interest of the employer as well as the 
employes that good healthy conditions should exist throughout the 
industrial world. I believe the time will come when everyone of 
us will frequently have an examination made of our physical con- 
dition to determine if we are in good working order. When that 
time comes I will certainly favor physical examination for all 
workers. 

CHAIRMAN YOUNG: 

Just a word in closing. The speakers who have been necessarily omitted 
from this morning's program will have an opportunity to speak this afternoon. 
We appreciate the time and study which have been devoted to the various subjects 
by the speakers of this morning. We also thank you for your patience in 
staying here until one o'clock. The session is now adjourned. 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1917. 
Afternoon Session — 2 o'clock. 



Chairman, C. A. Emerson, Vice President of the Engineers^ Society 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 



ACTING COMMISSIONER PALMER: As two of the papers were held over 
from this morning's session it seems best for us to start on our afternoon program 
even though we did not adjourn here until one o'clock. 

The Engineers' Society of Pennsylvania has, since the Department of Labor 
and Industry was created, been one of our closest associates in this line of work. 
For a number of years they held joint conferences with us and it is out of 
recognition of that close co-operation which has come from this society that 
we have asked Mr. C. A. Emerson, Vice President of the Engineers' Society of 
Pennsylvania, to act as Chairman of this afternoon's session. I am very glfjd. 
indeed, to introduce Mr. Emerson to you. 
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CHAIRMAN EMERSON: As Commission Palmer has just said, in the past 
it has been the custom of the Engineers' Society of Pennsylvania to hold an 
exhibition at the time of these conferences. That exhibition, for the most part, 
consisted of labor saving devices, safety devices and others for the prevention of 
industrial accidents. It was believed that the conference and the exhibit could 
work in harmony and that the exhibit was well worth while. The Directors of 
the Society had hoped to have a similar exhibit this year but under existing war 
€X)nditions it was deemed inadvisable. I want to assure you, however, that the 
idea of the exhibit has not been abandoned, simply postponed until later when 
conditions may be more favorable. I therefore bring to you the greetings of the 
Society and the assurance of the Board of Directors that this Society wishes 
to be of value and of use in whatever way it may to further proper industrial 
conditions in the state and particularly those conditions that have so much to do 
with the efficiency of the workers. 

We will now take up a discussion remaining over from this morning's program 
on the subject of "The Teaching of English and the Making of Americans," as 
presented by Dr. Peter Roberts. The discussion will be opened by Mr. Robert J. 
Wheeler of Ailentown, Pa., whom it gives me pleasure to introduce to you. 



THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND THE MAKING OF 

AMERICANS. 



By ROBERT J. WHEELER, Ailentown, Pa. 



Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I understand that I am 
to continue the discussion of the subject presented this morning by 
Professor Roberts. It was not my good fortune to be in time to 
hear all of Professor Roberts's remarks and see all of the demon- 
stration, but because I have had something to do with that kind of 
work for some years I pretty much know what the Professor told you 
and I certainly enjoyed the demonstration. 

It has been my good fortune to be acquainted with many in- 
dustries in my time and I have come into intimate touch with num- 
bers of foreign people and particularly those from the south of Europe 
and I have found them to be very lovable people. Last fall my busi- 
ness carried me into South Bethlehem every day and there are 
throngs of southern Europeans in that city. Very often they rode 
with me and some of them worked for me. I have come to know 
the southern Europeans, who work in the industries, and I believe 
it to be very much worth our while to endeavor to teach them our 
language and thus enable them to take part in this great experiment 
for democracy. 
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I will have to cut what I have to say very short for I have to take 
a train soon, but I want to tell you a story which will illustrate 
all that the Professor sought to impress upon you this morning and 
anything else I myself might add to it. The teaching of English and 
the making of Americans out of the Europeans who come to us as la- 
borers has been to a very great extent neglected until quite recent 
years. I know this to be true because I have met them in many 
industries, in many states, over a period of years. I know that 
neither the employer, the labor unions or outside educational agencies 
have paid much attention to these people and it is because of that, 
that we in the United States have such a great problem in our en- 
deavor to. assimilate the large numbers of foreign born people who 
come to us, particularly the laboring class in the great industries. 
They are very much worth our while. They constitute a vast problem. 
We must assimilate them. We must teach them English, we have 
not been very sympathetic with them, neither we of the labor unions, 
employers, nor the general public and they feel that bitterly. A 
number of years ago I worked in the glass industry, and after a short 
acquaintance with the works, I noticed from day to day a very 
splendid appearing laborer who came out from behind the furnace. 
I found out later that he was our furnace tender, batch mixer, as we 
glass makers called him. He impressed himself upon one by his 
splendid carriage. He was a fine specimen of manhood. He had 
the appearance of a man of military and athletic training, I noticed 
him going along from day to day, and I remember one time I came 
upon him seated upon a bench reading a book, and he seeing that I 
noticed him, looked up and said: "Please explain this word to me," 
in faulty English. T took the book and was astonished to find it 
to be a difficult work on philosophy. Now, think of a furnace man, 
a laborer, reading a book on philosophy in English, a man who could 
barely make himself understood in the English language. Well, 
after I got over my surprise I explained the word to him and took 
considerable interest in him afterwards, I learned that he had a 
wonderful history. This man had just been driven out of Hungary. 
He had been a student attending the university of Budapest. Com- 
ing to America, no opportunity was offered to him because he was 
hampered with a language he did not understand. Whatever talents, 
whatever abilities he possessed, whatever he might have done for 
himself here he could not do because he did not understand our 
language nor our customs and we cared naught for him; he was 
only a Slav, a foreigner, just a laborer. The more T became ac- 
quainted with this man the more he impressed himself upon me. 
Shortly afterwards he and I both attended a great labor meeting. 
T do not believe I ever saw a more magnificent speal^er. I learned 
that he spoke four other languages besides Slavic. He set to work 
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to learn the English language and one year later he entered a college 
with what assistance I was able to give him. Later, he attended 
an institution in Pittsburgh and became a court interpreter. One 
time in our city one of our prominent men made a speech and he 
blamed our industrial unrest largely upon the foreigner who came 
here with "no ideals" — he said — and sought to undermine our Amer- 
ican institutions. This Slav felt that criticism bitterly, and wrote a 
reply for one of our papers. I can not forget the beautiful way in 
which he put the longing, the aspirations of the foreigner for 
equality in America with us Americans in our enjoyment of the 
liberty that has descended to us; and one of the things this man 
said in his reply was, "What does constitute an American? Is it 
the accident of birth ? We men who come from foreign lands to man 
your mines and your railroads and your factories, are we to have no 
portion of this heritage? To me," he said, "An American is he 
who is of the spirit, who longs for opportunity, appreciates liberty, 
and is willing to lend all his powers to help defend its mighty prin- 
ciples. We, who come from foreign lands, hoping for sympathy from 
you people and receiving only such criticism, what must we think of 
America?" Well, that young man learned the English language 
well, gained an increased education here in America, became a very 
useful citizen, afterwards took out his papers and is now a citizen 
of the United States, and, if you deem this to be the best testimony 
of citizenship, he, a native of Hungary, a nation with which the 
English speaking people are engaged in war, is now a soldier in the 
army of the United States, and when our troops go abroad he will 
go with them to fight — "To make the world safe for democracy." This 
man received sympathy in America; he was aided to learn the 
language; he is a good American and, as time goes on, will no doubt 
be called upon to suffer for the institutions of the land he has 
adopted as his own. This is a real story out of life. There are thou- 
sands like it in America. 

These people ought to have our sympathy. Effort should be put 
forth vigorously to teach the language. I am glad to say that in 
the industries where I have occasion to go — and I visit a great many 
communities in the business in which I am engaged — ^we find the 
employer changing front totally on this and many other like ques- 
tions. I am glad to bear testimony to one of our big institutions 
in AUentown, the Phoenix Silk Company. The superintendent, Mr. 
Edward Soleliac, is a man well known in the State. He has gone so 
far as to pay the tuition of his young people of any nationality to 
the State College Extension School in AUentown in an endeavor to 
set an example for the manufacturers of AUentown so that they wUl 
join -with him and others who desire to give the foreign people the 
fullest opportunity to gain a better education and make themselves 
useful together with us in this great land. I predict safely, that 
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after the war is over-^whenever that shall be, — men of any race who 
desire to cast in their lot with us will be so valuable to us that we 
will put forth great efforts to afford them the fullest opportunity t6 
develop. Already under the cloak of a language they do not under- 
stand, men of power, men of spirit, men of genius, are lost to us; 
but once we help them unlock the mysteries of our language they 
themselves will give to us a free and willing service. 1 think the 
day is coming in Pennsylvania when we will take more interest in 
their education, when every manufacturing plant, mine or mill will 
have its own educational department, there to teach the folks the 
language — they need that — and then to offer further general edu- 
cation and advance them in technical education, and if America does 
not do this thing how can we hope to hold our own in the world 
that the war has forced to become more efficient and more technical. 

In my estimation, conventions like this year after year are doing 
a wonderful work for us in bringing together men of diverse views ; 
bi*inging together men of different economic interests, so that we, 
who are the burden bearers of this common problem, can under- 
stand each other and bend ourselves to a common solution. I feel 
strongly the need of a great improved educational system in Penn- 
sylvania. There ought not to be any privilege denied to any man 
or woman in this Commonwealth who desires to improve their con- 
dition and if we are to have a truly democratic country we must 
not allow any people to come to us from any part of the world to 
live among us without ijotice ; to struggle on year after year without 
sympathy. We need to extend to them a hand that will help them 
over the trying places and if they are to be valuable to us we should 
lose no opportunity to educate and Americanize them. We are going 
to do things differently after the war. We are going to take more 
human interest in these people. We used to consider them as so much 
material in the industries, but now the human being is of too much 
value because we are killing off so many in the war that we cannot 
afford to allow any genius to go to waste as we have in the past; 
we want to take these foreign men, imbued with a spirit for educa- 
tion and development in American ideas and customs, and longing 
for knowledge. We want to develop that longing; we want to use 
these lives that American citizenship may be raised upon a higher 
plane ; and that the brotherhood of man may be established perma- 
nently in this America. 

CHAIRMAN EMERSON: 

The next number will also be one of the discussions held over from the morning 
session by Mr. H. H. Wheaton, of the United States Department of the Interior. 
Many of you have met Mr. Wheaton and are familiar with his former work here 
in Pennsylvania with the Department of Labor and Industry, so he do'es not 
come as a strq^ger to us. 

I take great pleasl!tre now in introducing Mr. Wheaton to you. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND THE MAKING OF 

AMERICANS. 



By H. H. WHEATON, Specialist in Immigrant Education, in charge 
of the "America First" Campaign, Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 



Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, with all of the ceaseless ac- 
tivity in which we are engaged at the present time, with all of our 
discussions, with all of the things that we are doing today, the most 
important thing of all in Amerijca, the most important thing to 
America is to win the war. (Applause.) Every activity, every 
thought, every motive, every intention, must be correlated to that 
one purpose of winning this war in the interest of the liberty which 
we have established here and in the interest of universal democracy. 
To win the war we must have an internal line of defense; we must 
have a united people back of the fighting line. Without a united 
people back of this lighting line in France our efforts will go to 
naught. We will disagree among ourselves and will be subject to 
specious moves on every hand. I am here to sound a note of warning 
and to tell you that organized anti- American propaganda among im- 
migrants is going all over the United States, propaganda which is 
aimed at the very roots of our National unity ; propaganda which is 
intended to break down our internal line of defense. That propa- 
ganda is in such insidious form that it is not noticeable to the 
average American. I dare say that you gentlemen sitting here are 
not aware that soap-box orators in the streets of New York are 
telling the foreigners of the East Side that the President of the 
United States has disbanded Congress; has seized the reins of gov- 
ernment and that we no longer have representative government and 
suffrage in this country; that we are being subjected to taxation 
for the purpose of paying an indemnity to Germany. These are some 
of the things which are being circulated from a hundred insidious 
agencies in the streets of New York, in Philadelphia, in Chicago, and 
in the large industrial centres. In certain places immigrants in 
this State are being told that if they go to the night schools and 
enroll, they will be subject to the draft ; that if they go to the 
building where the local exemption board is sitting, the board will 
seize them and put them in the army. Hence our night school at- 
tendance has fallen off in this state and, in fact, all over the United 
States and today we are not reaching the immigrant population 
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through the instruction that Dr. Koberts has illustrated this morning 
because the immigrants are being kept out of schools by this anti- 
American propaganda. 

Since the war began, fires have increased over four hundred per 
cent; strikes and industrial difficulties have been instigated by anti- 
American influences. In our munition plants, in our war making 
industries, fires and explosions have been caused by the same in- 
fluences — in our grain elevators and in our chemical making plants. 
With this kind of propaganda going on all over the country it be- 
hooves every American citizen to put his shoulder to the wheel 
and endeavor to help to solve the problem of Americanizing the 
immigrant. However beneficent it may be to help our fellow-men; 
1 am first of all interested in America, and in doing for America 
what should be done for America. I am more interested in the 
campaign to unify the people of the many diversified nationalities 
we have in this country. Do you know that we have over one 
hundred races and nationalities here, comprising thirty-three millions 
of foreign extraction, thirteen million of foreign birth, three million 
who do not talk the English language? Since the census was taken 
over four million have come in from non-English speaking countries. 
One million six hundred and fifty thousand are illiterate ; three mil- 
lion of military age are unnaturalized; one hundred thousand are 
debarred from citizenship by statutory provision. Men have come 
from every section of the globe, men who have every kind of political 
belief, men who have every species of custom, men who come from 
races radically removed in origin from our own. 

Now, that is the problem which confronts you and it is an inti- 
mate knowledge of this un-Americanized mass in this country that 
enables the psychological bureau of the German government to know 
where to strike with anti-American propaganda. This bureau is 
more intimately acquainted with the psychology of the American 
people and its constituency than Americans themselves, and they 
are playing upon it for every inch of advantage which it is going to 
give them. I tell you, gentlemen, that in the City of New York the 
Mayor^s Committee on Aliens is worrying over the situation, and 
it fears that when America is put to the real test in this war that 
in our large industrial centres, such as New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and others, we will be found wanting. They fear that this 
disunited condition in America is going to be one of the principal 
factors which will cause us to lose the war if adversity starts against 
us. Now, to overcome this, there is being quietly organized a pro- 
American drive to begin on January 1st, 1918. Chambers of Com- 
merce are already being registered to participate. Very shortly the 
appeal will be sent out to the industries, the patriotic societies have 
already been lined up and many other forces. So that, before the 
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1st of January, we believe that we will have co-operating in one 
nationwide movement, to counteract this anti- American propaganda, 
all of the principal commercial industrial, civic, patriotic, and fra- 
ternal orders and organizations in the United States. It is to make 
an appeal to you as members of industrial corporations and as 
members of labor unions that I come here today, and I take this op- 
portunity to invite a^ou to participate in this undertaking. 

I am not going to discuss the paper of this morning because it 
bears on the technical side of the question of training immigrants for 
American citizenship. I am more interested at present in over- 
coming the anti-American propaganda going on among immigrants 
constantly than I am in the technical processes of educating them. 
True, we must have a fine technique, but more than that we must 
have a united country by all means; we must have a people here 
that stands behind the fighting lines and are willing to put down 
their last dollar, to put down their lives, if need be, to win the war. 
Can we depend upon the industries of Pennsylvania and the labor 
unions of Pennsylvania, the women of Pennsylvania, and the pa- 
triotic spirit of Pennsylvania to help us do this truly American 
job? (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN EMERSON: 

I am sure that if Mr. Wheaton had sent out his letters and they were available 
here today that every man and woman in the room would be only too glad to 
enroll in the movement such as he has described it. The next best thing we can 
do is to be on the lookout and when these letters are ready, to sign them then. 

The first item on the afternoon's program is an address on "How Organized Labor 
can be of Service in the Prevention of Industrial Accidents," by James H. Maurer, 
President, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, Harrisburg, Pa. 

I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. Maurer to you. 



HOW ORGANIZED LABOR CAN BE OF SERVICE IN THE 
PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 



By JAMES H. MAURER^ President, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, Harrisburg, Pa. 



Mr. Chairman, ladies^ and gentlemen, we have listened to some 
very able addresses in the last two days and I fear that I can hardly 
say anything that has not already been said. You have heard labor 
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men address you on many subjects, employers and experts, scientists 
and social workers, and I feel that mostly everything has been covered, 
and the subject, moreover, submitted to me, "How Organized Labor 
can be of Service in the Prevention of Industrial Accidents," is not 
very broad and limits me to a very narrow channel. However, I 
might say that, in my mind, industrial accidents are, after all, not 
the greatest part of our trouble. The conservation of human life 
should cover a broader field. In view of the fact that these are war 
times and millions of us are, perhaps, going to stay at home and not 
go to the front, I feel that the millions at home, if they are going to 
do their "bit'' in the war, should make as good use of their time in 
the industrial army as the military authorities will with the military 
army* We might as well begin right now as to wait until we find 
that it is absolutely necessary to begin. My whole policy in life has 
been to prepare for the worst. I believe that all of us agree that 
the war should end today. We would all welcome such news and 
we all agree that we don't know when the war will end; the war 
may last a month, a year, two years, five, ten or twenty years. Let 
us hope not; but it may. I hope it will end very soon and so do 
you, but hoping and wishing is not exactly the practical way to do 
things. I therefore think we should look upon this subject in the 
proper light ; let us prepare for the worst and if the worst comes we 
are ready for it and if it does not come we are ready anyhow and 
no harm is done; whatever we do will not be wasted; whatever 
efforts and energies we may exert at this time will be to our credit 
if peace comes in the meantime or if peace does not come. After 
the war will come reconstruction, as big a problem as the war, 
perhaps greater than even the war. The world will need recon- 
struction and we should be prepared for that and, in my mind, the 
greatest preparation that can take place is the conservation of 
human life and energy, the husbanding of our resources; and we 
should not wait for some one to point out the way and tell us when 
we should do it. If we fail to do it, it will not be done. The 
purpose of this convention, as I understand it, is to be the vanguard 
in the conservation of human life in Pennsylvania. I, therefore, 
come back to what I said a moment ago, that accident prevention is 
not the big thing. Conservation of human life and energy is the 
big thing. 

I have, perhaps, had a wider experience with the working class 
than almost any other man in Pennsylvania of my age. I say this 
not immodestly and I only refier to it for the reason that I want 
you to understand that my experience is such that I could tell a 
good many instances such as I am going to relate if time permitted 
and you care to listen, but this is one particular instance. At noon, 
today, I was over in the Governor's reception room, meeting with 
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the Commission to consider the subject of "Old Age Pensions," and 
the question came up, "What sliould be the age at which men or 
women should be pensioned?" That is a question no one can, with- 
out much study, answer if the answer is to be fair or right ; for this 
reason: some. years ago I was in a union of miners; they were in 
Bcssion and, during the regular proceedings, the question of griev- 
ances came up. Tf any man had a grievance he submitted it to the 
organization at that time and there was a grievance committee that 
took up that grievance, the next day, to see what they could do 
about it. One man rose and said he had a grievance. He was an 
old looking fellow. They asked him what his trouble was. He gave 
a story like this : "1, a old man ; I, old man ; I very old man. 
Superintendent, he took my job. Superintendent, he put me back 
in mine. He gave young man my job. 1 want my job back. I too 
old for work in mine. I, too old. I want my job back; easy job; 
old man job, not young man job. I want my job back." Then they 
asked him what he worked at and he told them. It seemed his 
job was outside the mine, hooking up cars or unhooking, a very 
easy job for an old man. For some reason, or other, he was taken 
oft' this job and a young man put in his place, and he complained to 
the union. He complained to the grievance committee. So they 
went to investigate the case and see if they could fix the old man 
up. I went down the hall where the old man stood and I looked 
him over. I said, "How old are you; you are not old?" He said, 
"I, old; I, forty years old." Forty years old and old he was: He 
was bent up, shriveled up. "Why," I said, "man, you are not old. 
Why, I am a dozen years older than you are." "Oh, yes," he said, 
"I know; you never worked." I said, "Yes, I worked very hard 
all my life; I went to work when I was six years old and have 
worked steadily ever since." He said, "You not know what work 
is; what you work?" I told him. "Oh, that is no work," he said, 
"you go in mines, lay down in water, lay down in water all day, 
])ick coal and you keep it up for years and you know what work is." 
And I knew he was right. His life nearly flickered out at forty. 
I saw men at social functions take a cup of coffee, or plate of ice 
cream with the spoon in their fingers, which were so stiff and clumsy 
they could hardly hold the spoon ; young men they were, too. We 
look over the field of human endeavor and we see young men, we 
wonder why they are not at the front. I find young men around 
the cities and I inquire, "How is it that that fellow is not drafted?" 
"Health is no good*" I inquire furtlier and I find many syphilitic 
through immoral lives; they get their sex hygiene from the gutters. 
I investigated others and I found it was their bringing up and 
neglect. You go into the homes. Many of our people do not know 
how to furnish a home, how to live. We have neglected all of that 
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in the past and we were just mad, mad for dollars; and, in the 
mad stampede, we have gone on and now we are paying the price. 
When you look over the draft records and see the amount of 
men disqualified it is shocking. Look through the sanitariums — 
tuberculosis is running amuck, unharnessed throughout the land. 
All of these we have, in a way, played with in the past, but shame- 
fully, yes criminally, neglected. I do not want to be understood as 
accusing anybody, other than the whole of society. I believe, there- 
fore, that the time has come that we should call ourselves to account 
and have a talk with ourselves. Do you know, when things break 
wrong with me for awhile, I spend a night all by myself, and I talk 
to myself. I say, "What is wrong; what is the trouble?" And I 
try to see myself as others see me. It is a hard thing to do, I 
know, but let us try to have a talk with ourselves and see ourselves 
as others see us and, if we do that, I believe we will start along the 
jight line. We have been the most wasteful people on earth, the 
most destructive. We have been savages. We play with everything 
as though there was no end to our resources. We are talking now 
about saving coal and we have power enough passing the doors 
of this Capitol to heat and light and furnish power for every city 
and industry in the State; but we are concerning ourselves about 
coal when, if we were doing things right, in my mind, we should 
harness the great streams of our Commonwealth to furnish power, 
light and heat. But no, we insist on going along the old way. The 
Government needs coal. It needs it for Europe; it needs it for a 
thousand ships; it needs it for every land and we need it at home. 
We are going to try to do the impossible, to make a railroad whose 
capacity in the past, under normal conditions, was highly taxed, 
and make the mining industry which, in the past under normal con- 
ditions, was highly taxed, make that same railroad and mining 
industry now meet a condition to supply the world at war, to supply 
the war machines on the water and to keep up its normal trade just 
the same. Impossible — it cannot be done. We talk about the con- 
servation of coal and, along the railroads, we see oak ties burned up, 
deliberately destroyed. The wood that is destroyed, annually, by the 
railroads would, if properly used, greatly relieve the fuel shortage. 
We are paying the price of our own stupidity. I hope we shall learn 
better before long. Everywhere you look, waste, waste, waste; and 
then we ask, in the name of Patriotism, that somebody make a 
sacrifice; that somebody heat their room five degrees less or eat 
less food to do our "bit," and, while we are asking that, we are 
going on wasting, wasting, wasting, and doing things the wrong 
way. I think we should all wake up and begin to do the right 
thing in the light way if we are going to win the war; begin 
now and don't wait until the war is over and then say^ "if we 
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had done this or that, we would be better off." Let us do it now, 
the war may end while we are going along the right road and we 
will be prepared. Friends, you may talk about your military army 
all you like, but unless you have a more powerful industrial army 
back of the military army, you will not have an efficient military 
army; the military army cannot be efficient unless the industrial 
army back of it is more efficient. 

Now, friends, I will get to my real subject, which is, "How Organ- 
ized Labor can be of Service in the Prevention of Industrial Acci- 
dents." The history of organized labor in Pennsylvania on this 
subject shows that much work has already been done along the 
line of accident prevention. More than four hundred safety com- 
mittees, in as many different unions and central bodies, have been 
established and, while some of them have been rather inactive, many 
of these committees have done splendid work. Unfortunately, the 
employers do not always co-operate with these union or shop safety 
committees and, unless they do, the committees are useless. In 
some cases, after repeated efforts, on the part of the safety com- 
mittee, to have certain dangers eliminated, which failed, the commit- 
teemen were actually discriminated against. That is only true in 
some cases, discriminating against them for their activity in trying 
to eliminate danger. That is correct and I can prove it if any one 
feels that is not true. 

Taking the State as a whole, I believe that, next to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, organized labor is the most powerful 
factor in accident prevention we have in the State. In years gone 
by, two-thirds of a union's time on meeting nights was consumed in 
considerating and acting upon dangers that the foremen or superin- 
tendents failed or refused to act upon or abolish. And, indeed, 
sometimes it was necessary to call a strike in order to have these 
grievances considered. I dare say in the years gone by more than 
half of the strikes you read about were provoked by just such con- 
ditions ; and this is particularly true in the mining industry. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that organized labor has 
done all it can do. I know we could have done more and I believe 
tlmt, in the future, we will. The great mass of organized workers is 
no different from the great mass of unorganized in this respect and 
what all of us need is education and the same is true of many em- 
ployers and particularly their superintendents. I shall recommend 
to organized labor that we begin a campaign of education; that a 
course of lectures on accident prevention and conservation of human 
life and energy be held in every union in the State. And I shall 
further recommend to the employers that they do the same wit! 
their managers, superintendents and foremen, because I feel that 
right here is where the greatest good can be done. 
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Just allow me to digress a few moments. I found that manj 
strikes were due entirely to the ignorance of some little whipper- 
snapper of a boss. I found that many of our troubles in industry 
were due to the arrogance or ignorance of some under boss. Verj 
often when we carried our grievance to the top, the firm was amazed 
to learn that the strike was on account of what we told them. For 
the past six years I. refused, positively, to do any business with the 
foremen or superintendents — with all due respect to them, there 
are some splendid fellows among them — but it is a waste of energy 
to try to do business with them. If I cannot see the biggest fellow 
connected with that concern it is not worth while to see anybody. 
I find it is usually just as easy to reach the big fellow as it is the 
office boj^. I have no more trouble in reaching the highest official 
than I have to reach the foreman, sometimes less. Foremen, invari- 
ably, are good fellows at heart, but they want to make good, and 
often they don't possess enough knowledge of the business, or how to 
handle men to make good. They believe they must be drivers and 
arrogant — that is, the green-horn; the old foreman has learned the 
tricks and he knows better — but many foremen, young in the busi- 
ness, have provoked many strikes. To remedy a dangerous spot with- 
out orders from the foreman, sometimes means that someone will 
lose his job. Therefore, you employers, foremen and superintendents, 
I hope that the future will not allow you to bring about a disturbance 
in your industry on account of something that could be fixed up by 
being a little decent about it. 

The speaker who preceded me said something about fomenting 
strikes to injure our case in the war. I respectfully ask the gentle- 
man if he can give me any data, showing that any such work has 
been done in Pennsylvania. I will be ever so grateful for any such 
information. I have no knowledge of such strikes. But I do know 
that when we are pressed, driven desperate by the high cost of living, 
and we know the earnings of the firm — we usually know that as 
well as the firm and sometimes better — we know the possibility of 
paying us more and we ask for it and don't get it, with the cost 
of living going higher and higher, it is not very agreeable to be charged 
with being in cahoots with the Kaiser because we want what we be- 
lieve is due us. It is not fair ; yet we have been charged all along the 
line with just such things. If you will hand over to me the name or 
description of anyone guilty or in any way connected with any 
scheme to harass our Government and aid the Kaiser by provoking 
strikes, I will see that the Government gets him and, if I have to 
drag the State a dozen times to get him. But don't accuse us, when 
we are up against the proposition that we have to fight to live, ^^ 
being in sympathy with a foreign foe, 
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"Safety First" signs are of little account unless there is an in- 
telligent desire to do what the sign says. I have seen some of the 
most beautiful signs. That was all they were. (Laughter.) But 
no matter how much organized labor may do along the line of acci- 
dent prevention, its efforts will only cover a small part of the great 
work that must be done. Just as there have been great drives to 
sell liberty bonds, I recommend that similar drives be made for the 
conservation of human life; that the thousands of teachers in our 
schools be enlightened on the subject and that they then begin a 
work that should have begun long ago, not only how to avoid acci- 
dents but how to live clean, wholesome lives. Tear away the cloak 
of sham modesty; let the children learn the mysteries of their own 
bodies; teach them the science of sex-hygiene and we will eliminate 
one of the greatest curses with which the world is afflicted. 

Let us direct our drive against every element responsible for tuber- 
culosis. Let us give our state a house-cleaning and, if this cleaning 
necessitates the demolishing of a million disease-breeding shacks and 
tenements, let us demolish them. This drive for the conservation of 
human life should begin at once. This convention should recommend 
that the Governor, through the Department of Labor and Industry 
and other State Departments, or by any other method that he might 
see fit, should at once inaugurate a state-wide drive for the conserva- 
tion of human life. I admit that this will be no small task, but we 
are Pennsylvanians, and, like our forefathers, I believe we are big 
enough to measure up to any emergency no matter how big that 
emergency may be. 

We are now at war, the most destructive within the history of the 
world, and to win, we must pay as much attention to our great in- 
dustrial army as we do to the military army. Let me repeat; the 
military army, necessarily leans upon the industrial army. We 
cannot hope to get a hundred per cent, efficiency out of a military 
organization if the industrial organization back of it is weak, ineffi- 
cient or crippled. Horrible and destructive as the present world 
war is, I believe it will teach us Americans one very important lesson 
and that is how to husband our resources, eliminate waste and con- 
serve all the elements essential to life, liberty, and happiness. 

CHAIRMAN EMERSON: 

The next will be a paper on The Value of Education in Eliminating the Human 
Equation as a Factor in the Causation of Accidents, by Earl B. Morgan, Safety 
Engineer, Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

It gives im very great pleasure now to introduce Mr. Morgan to you. 
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THE VALUE OF EDUCATION IN ELIMINATING THE HU- 
MAN EQUATION AS A FACTOR IN THE CAUSATION OF 
ACCIDENTS. 



By EARL B. MORGAN, Safety Engineer, Norton Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 



Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I received an invitation to 
present a paper. In all seriousness I prepared this paper but there 
has been so much said on the subject of education by the speakers who 
have preceded me that I cannot resist the temptation to simply talk 
to you as "you and I," and I omit the very formal pronoun because 
I know my paper would prove very dry after what has been said. 
The subject is "The Value of Education in Eliminating the Human 
Equation as a Factot in the Causation of Accidents." When I re- 
ceived this assignment I wondered whether the Honorable Commis- 
sioner was laying a trap for me to come down here and admit that up 
in Massachusetts we had eliminated the human equation. We have 
not, and I think I can say neither have you, neither will you ; it will 
always be with you. 

The subject of safety education is what I desire to talk to you about 
in detail. It is a very broad subject. There has been much written ; 
there has been much said; but it is always well and worth while to 
carefully review open-mindedly the accomplishments and failures and 
profit thereby. 

Now let us analyze the accident record of almost any industrial 
plant. What do we find? Accidents caused by carelessness, about 
ninety per cent ; accidents caused by lack of mechanical safeguards, 
about five per cent ; and accidents caused by unforeseen things which 
could not have been prevented, about five per cent. How familiar this 
is to all of us. We say right away, that is just what we have in our 
own plant. The personal equation, ninety per cent ! That is the field, 
ladies and gentlemen, for our safety educational work. It is always 
with us ; we are always going to have it just as long as we have men 
and we have got to stand up and meet it. We are never going to 
be able to sit back and say we have solved it simply because we put in 
some of the well known safety organization schemes. It will rise up 
and smite us just as surely as we follow this plan of action. 

What is safety educational work? Let me answer by analyzing the 
methods that have been used, searching carefully for their strength 
and weaknesses so that we may profit. First, we have the safety 
committees and that is well known, but still let us see what they are. 
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First, we have the workingmen's committee; then we have the fore- 
men's committee ; then we have, perhaps, the central committee com- 
posed of executives. Now let us see what their duties are. They are 
to make inspections ; they can investigate an accident and see if there 
are any ways or means of preventing a recurrence, and submit a 
written report; and then perchance, from time to time, use their in- 
fluence in cautioning their fellow-workers. Now, these reports should 
be submitted in written form. Furthermore, they must be followed 
up by being acknowledged by somebody higher up. Unless they are 
acknowledged, telling the committee the disposition of each of the 
items, you are not likely to get the best out of your committees. H6w 
can you get the best out of the committees? First, I believe experi- 
ence has shown that the committee membership must be changed and 
rotated so as to bring all of the employes into play, because if there 
is any value in the safety committee it is in educating the individual, 
making him realize that there is something to this accident prevention 
Work ; making him realize that he is the man who is going to lose most 
in case he has an accident. Next, we must make the men feel that 
this safety work is a duty. For that reason I think it is perhaps bet- 
ter always to have this work done on pay time. If not, you may per- 
haps be familiar with a safety committee meeting such as I will de- 
scribe: The foreman comes in and says, "Well, boys, we have a com- 
mittee meeting ; let's get it over with." Somebody gets up and says 
he saw an unguarded pulley over there. "Move we have it guarded." 
Another fellow says he saw somebody spit in the drinking fountain. 
"Move we put up a sign." Pretty soon everybody yawns and they all 
begin to wonder when it will be over and then somebody says, "It's 
time to go home" ; and then the committee get up and leave. It is 
like any other idea: You must put some life into it and that life comes 
from the man behind the gun. You may as well not have a committee 
unless you do because they are going to fail. 

Now, I may perhaps surprise you in referring to our experience. 
We have discontinued our safety committees. That does not mean 
that we do not advocate safety committees. We have had the com- 
mittees for well onto two years and they have rotated through most of 
our sticking help — not the floaters — and we feel that the men have 
accomplished about all the good they can out of the committees. At 
the same time, we have developed our safety engineering department 
to a standard where they are all specialists in the various lines and 
we want to impress upon the men the idea that it is somebody's par- 
ticiilar duty to prevent accidents. Now, 1 don^t want you to think 
this will work out in everybody's shop. I do advocate this plan for a 
large plant ; you would not think it was a good plan to go around and 
help your electrician and your master mechanic with voluntary com- 
mittees to report the condition of machines, etc. You put tiis up 1© 
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them. What we are trying to do is to put accident prevention up to 
Mr. Foreman, and then he has the specialist in the safety engineering 
department to whom he can look for advice. 

I don't know how this plan is going to work for us, but so far, it 
has worked fine. We feel it is the only way to handle the problem. It 
may not work in any other plant, but I think it draws out the point 
that we must all study our own conditions and not simply go home 
and impose on our organization something that I or somebody else 
says. You must study human nature, the personnel of your organiza- 
tion, the difficulties of your men — all those things go into the consid- 
eration. We happen to have a large percentage of foreigners and that, 
perhaps, has not helped us to get the benefit out of safety committee 
work which could be derived in some other plant. 

Then we have the safety suggestion system, which is to have boxes 
around the plant where a man can go and put in his suggestion 
without feeling that he is going to get into trouble with somebody 
because he made a suggestion and without feeling that the foreman is 
going to be down on him and jeopardize his chance for advancement. 
If you have boxes I do not believe you need to provide forms. We 
get the suggestions on order tags and in fact on every conceivable 
kind of paper. Then the next thing is to acknowledge the receipt of 
these suggestions immediately. Don't let them stick in the boxes two 
or three weeks, but make somebody go around every night and let the 
man know immediately that you have received the suggestion. Don't 
wait until you get a great many on hand. In the meantime he won- 
ders what has become of his suggestion. As soon as you have acted 
on the suggestion write him and tell him about it. I have found it 
valuable sometimes when I had to refuse suggestions, which per- 
haps had some merit, to even call the man into my office and have a 
friendly talk with him and get next to him and show him that even 
though we turned his suggestion down we thought that there was 
merit in it ; in other words, we simply want to make it clear to the 
men why we have turned the suggestion down and not let them think 
that it was because they were ordinary working men in the shop. I 
can heartily commend that plan to you. A few moments spent with 
a man in personal contact will often get under the workman's skin. 
It may not bring tangible results but you will feel it in the end. The 
safety suggestion system, what does it accomplish? It arouses the 
man's personal interest in safety work. It keeps him interested be- 
cause he knows there is always a chance for him to receive recog- 
nition. 

I believe in cash prizes. What do you want to give a man a watch 
for? Give him some pay and let him buy what he wants with it. If 
you are giving prizes and give a watch one year then next year you 
have got to change and give something else and keep on. changing to 
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keep up interest in your efforts. You cannot keep up the interest* 
with old prizes. But you give them money and you will never have 
to change your prize system. 

1 regretted to hear the previous speaker say that some men had b|^en 
discriminated against for suggesting accident prevention measurj^s. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I sincerely trust that there will be no more 
of that, if there has been any, and I am glad to state that I never ran 
on any such experience and I cannot understand an employer or fore- 
man who takes such an attitude. There is something wrong and you 
had better get down to the root of it and wipe it out, because it is 
going to make trouble further than the accident prevention question. 

Educating the new man. What does this mean? Why, it is simply 
the common sense proposition of showing each man what he ought 
to know about his work in order that he can do it without being a 
hazard to himself, to his fellow-workmen or the machine or material 
he is using. Our engineers, our superintendents and our foremen 
spend hours and hours of concentrated thought designing machines 
or conveyers, all these things, and perfecting production methods. I 
want to ask you, how much thought do they give to teaching the work- 
man when they put him in charge of that machine. There a;*e two 
elements in any industry, the machine and the man. How foolish of 
us to requisition our engineering or purchasing departments to put in 
a machine and go at length into typewritten specifications to require 
this and that kind of bearings and this guard and belt, etc., and then 
when we make a requisition for a man, we simply ask for a man, that 
is all ; give me a man ; I don't care what he is. 

The time to get the new man is when he is employed. That is when 
he is receptive; he will take in the propaganda. You get him because 
he wants the job. It took me quite a long time to tumble onto that. 
I put two men in a plant of five thousand. They are simply good 
fellows. They have no other job. The minute a man is put in those 
fellows get hold of John Jones ; they get under his skin. They have 
been through the mill. They talk the shop lingo and get under his 
skin, find out how his kids are at home and slip him a few thoughts 
worth while on avoiding time payment plans, loan sharks, and all 
such things, and tell him when he gets in trouble where to come for 
help; and I tell you it has proved a perfectly fine thing. I do. not 
know any other measure that we have got any better results out of. 
But you have to get the right man. It is a big idea. It takes a big 
man. He has got to have vision. You cannot send a man out with a 
white collar on. The men must feel he is one of them. How foolish 
it is to place a new man at a new machine. You lead the poor fellow 
out there and tell him to run the machine. Can you wonder he has 
nn accident. It is bound to happen; particularly if there is no guard 
on the machine or the man can knock over material that is^ there to 
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feed the machine. Ijook at any plant and see what the material hand- 
ling hazards are. I will take a bet with you that you will be amazed. 
Of course, that won't hold in some cases. 

Then you must investigate constantly for that mental defect as we 
like to call it. I do not know what other name to call it. That is the 
lack of knowledge on the man's part to know when he is in danger. 
You send your inspectors into the shop and you tell them to investi- 
gate the unguarded and unsafe conditions. Why not inspect for the 
human side of it? We have got a system of following up. all of our 
men, as I said before, and the week after he is on the job, he is seen 
by the inspector. We want to know how he is getting along. He may 
be a man who can't stand working atound moving machinery ; he may 
show up some physical defect. That has got to be done if you are 
going to get the new man problem solved. That is the thing that 
comes into our labor turnover. It is up to every industry to educate 
their men. We must act together. I am getting your men and you 
are getting mine. Let me do my part and you do yours. Until there 
is unity of action in this educational proposition we are not going to 
get anywhere. 

I want to tell you a little story to show you what I mean by co-oper- 
ation of the new men getting the idea. There was one man employed 
and put in our chipping department. The inspector found him one 
day without his goggles on. He brought him over to the safety de- 
partment and gave him a pair of goggles. After quite a lot of talk 
and pleading the man went back and went to work. Some two or 
three days later I was sitting in my office and I saw this man coming 
down the hall leading another fellow with him, holding something in 
his hand. He came into the office and he held up a pair of goggles. 
He was just tickled to death. I asked him what was the matter. He 
said that after I persuaded him to wear goggles he went and got 
the fellow next to him to wear goggles, and he showed me the chip 
that was saved from going through the goggles. That man was his 
brother's keeper. There was no picture in the next morning's paper 
about his being a hero either. It is just what I mean when I say, get 
the co-operation of your men. When you show your men that some- 
body cares you can get them. Human nature is pretty much the 
same, I don't care what nationality it is. I got a letter the other day 
from a chum who is "over there," and he said: "We have made the 
supreme sacrifice; we have given up everything. I have given up all 
plans ; I have no right to plan for the future." And he says : "We wiU 
all go the limit, and further than that. We will give our lives for our 
country ; and the boys over here all feel they will do anything if some- 
body at home only cares." Now,* think that over. I have yet to see the 
man that won't respond to the plea if "somebody cares." 
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Then we come to educating the old man. Difficulties right away ; 
bad habits ; been doing it for twenty years and got by ; old 1492 stuff. 
I don't know whether you can get him. We have succeeded in getting 
a lot of them. You have simply got to play each man individually. 
You have got to find his weaknesses. One of the most effective ways 
to get him is to show him what a similar accident cost John Jones. 
Then I believe firmly in the safety engineer getting away from be- 
hind his desk and getting out into the plant and studying each and 
every operation, and I do not see how accident prevention can <be 
carried on by any man unless he knows what the men do ; going down 
and running the machine himself. We had a case like this: A con- 
stant run of accidents, the men skinning their hands in handling 
large barrels. I said I was going to find out why this always hap- 
pened and I took my assistant and went out to the place where the 
accidents occurred and I found the men had to get down in a stooping 
position when handling that barrel, sort of work it out like that (in- 
dicating) until he bumped his hand. It was a most awkward posi- 
tion yet some people would say, "There is a careless accident ; could 
not be prevented." We prevented it by making it possible for him to 
get the barrel out by mechanical means. You cannot prevent acci- 
dents by wearing a white collar and sitting behind a mahogany desk. 
You have got to get out on the job, and investigate each accident. 
You may say, what is the use of investigating trifling accidents? You 
cannot tell when it will disclose something that will entirely remove a 
bad hazard. John Jones can skin his hand at the door. Who knows 
but what the door opens the wrong way. Go out and see. It always 
makes a man feel good to know that somebody cares, when he's hurt. 
Then an investigation makes the foreman know that somebody higher 
up is watching and he will be on the job. 

It goes against the grain to drive the average American workmen, 
you, I, or any of us. If you know anything about the American 
worker, he has a natural tendency to disobey signs. He doesn't care 
for signs, that is because he was not brought up right ; because as a 
child he was not taught to do as he was told. That reminds me of a 
story told by a friend of mine who was over in Germany, previous to 
the war, studying accident prevention. He was sitting one afternoon 
in the hotel window looking out on the street. He saw a park in the 
center of the street covered with grass and in the center of that park 
was the sign "Forbidden." Two boys were playing ball. One of the 
boys missed the ball and it rolled over onto the grass. He thought he 
would watch and see what they would do. One of the boys stood 
guard watching the ball and the other disappeared and in the course 
of five or ten minutes he came back with a long rake and got the ball 
and they went on playing. Now, imagine an American boy doing 
that. He would have had that ball a half hour before and broken a 
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window, but those German boys were taught to obey instructions and 
they did, and that is where we must start: in the homes to get good 
results. We instinctively teach children to obey table manners so 
that when they are older they do the prescribed thing according to 
etiquette. But how often do we teach our children when crossing the 
street to look first to the left and then when they get to the middle to 
look to the right? How simple a thing, but yet how many accidents 
it would prevent. 

Then we caij also reach the old man, I mean the old employe. Take 
the man after he has had an accident, when he has had it driven home 
to him that he himself has lost money, and make a missionary out of 
him. Tell him to profit by his experience and spread the gospel and 
he will do it too, nine times out of ten. I have never seen it fail. 
Don't simply have him sign the compensation receipt and say, "Good 
bye, John Jones." Have a talk with him and you will make a mis- 
sionary out of him that will prevent many careless accidents. Then 
what schemes can we apply in educating the old man ? There is the 
bulletin board system. I firmly believe in the bulletin board ; not a 
haphazard bulletin board. Make it a real bulletin board. A bulletin 
board can be a safety bxilletin itself without a thing on the inside and 
the men will pay attention to it too. I believe in enclosing the board 
because it prevents the practical joker from getting in his work. We 
have quit putting a bunch of bulletins on our bulletin board. We put 
a single bulletin on the board right in the center each day and it is 
changed every morning. There is no chance for a fellow to come up 
and say, "I saw that yesterday.'' It is changed every day and drives 
that one lesson home. Then I say, reach the folks at home, get their 
influence, try sending bulletins home. I like the little idea of stick- 
ing a spicy, one paragraph bulletin in the pay envelope. Not on the 
cover. The cover is torn off, but by putting it inside the envelope he 
has got to grab the bulletin when he grabs the money and it generally 
reaches home. The plan, theoretically, is that if the man knows 
somebody at home cares he will be careful. But a note of warning — 
don't create fear. A man doesn't have to be fearful, just careful. 

I should like to refer to a thought which struck me in the previous 
address. The speaker said something about the sacrifices of the work- 
men who are not getting an adequate living wage. I just want to 
quote Ex-President Elliott, of Harvard, who said, "I deny any man the 
right to use the word 'sacrifice' unless he is going over there." I 
think that that settles that question. (Applause.) 

Then we come to instructing the foreman, the crux of the whole 
problem. The foreman's attitude is reflected right down to the last 
man he has under him. He is either for you or *he is against you. 
There is no middle course. You cannot get by without him. You 
have got to make him feel that safety is just as much a part of his 
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work as to turn out a ton of steel. It does not do him a bit of good to 
turn out a thousand dollars worth of product and injure a thousand 
dollars worth of man. Goodness knows, we are having trouble enough 
getting men today. The greatest trouble with foremen is the egotist, 
the know it all type. I don't know how you are going to get him. A 
foreman with an open mind is at a premium in our industries to- 
day, and a sure sign at progressiveness. Such a fellow will rise. You 
have to play a foreman ; you have to know his weaknesses ; you have 
to study him. It is foolish for a safety inspector to go to the foreman 
when he is not in a receptive mood. You cannot butt in on him when 
he is having trouble in getting a shipment and his whole gang is laid 
up and not working and say, "You had an accident here yesterday; 
what is the matter here?" You know what he will say. There is no 
chance of putting it over then and yet some fellows wonder why they 
don't get their foreman. Some foremen will fall for flattery. Go 
ahead ; flatter them if that is the way you can get them. One of ouf 
foremen, a hard headed sort, who has been with us for over twenty 
years, was somewhat hard to handle, on this accident proposition. 
We laid for him. One month he had zero days lost. We sat down 
and dictated a little letter: "We notice in the such and such depart- 
ment that they had zero days lost, due to accidents, this last month 
and there is no doubt but that this elegant record can be attributed 
purely to Mr. So-and-So's personal interest." This letter went to his 
chief who wrote on it : "Good work, Charlie ; keep it up." The next 
day we saw Charlie showing the letter all over the plant and shortly 
after we saw him giving some of his workmen hell because they were 
not wearing goggles ; and I tell you now any man who has an accident 
through disobeying orders had better look out for this foreman. Of 
course this was salve and some of you may say these are rather two- 
faced methods; but our case is just. (Applause.) 

The foreman who won't receive the safety idea is like a man who 
digs a hole, crawls in and pulls the dirt in after him. He is going to 
get buried if he does not line up and he might as well get ready to line 
up with the band wagon because he is going to get licked if he doesn't. 

In playing the foreman the helpful attitude is the way to get at him. 
Don't let him think you are butting in on him. You cannot get him 
if you do ; but make him feel M is running his department. Get him 
along with you ; feel him out ; make him believe it is his idea when 
you suggest a guard. Some of the best guards we have designed are 
supposedly developed by foremen who really didn't have a thing to 
do with them. They stay with you then and, well, — help the workman 
that doesn't use that guard I I like the idea of the foreman personally 
instructing the man. When a man has an accident, go up to him and 
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pat him od the shoulder and say, "You didn't do that quite right; I 
will show you how to do it so that you won't get hurt again." I know 
a kindly demonsti;ation like that will reach him, I don't care who he 
is. If you go and say: "Here, if you have ainother accident like that, 
out you go." You won't get results. Now, in general, there is only 
one way to reach the foreman. They must believe in you heart and 
soul. If they do not believe in you and you lose their confidence the 
stuff is off. 

Now, what is the value of all this ? In my subject I was supposed 
to say what the value is. I am going to ask you, is not the mere act 
of making our industry a safe place in which to work a sufficient 
recompense in itself? It certainly merits no further reward. An em- 
ployer who considers the dollars and cents in a selfish way is not 
doing his bit in the country's present crisis. It is not a matter of 
dollars and cents. It is a matter of conserving human energy and we 
have all been told today how vitally important that is. This safety 
work is a big task. It is the country's job ; it is not for you and me 
to carry on individually. We must all act together. There is plenty 
of room for all the workers we can assemble and then some. We hear 
the man say who is engaged in safety work: "Well, if my boss will 
only back me up I could do something." He is a weak-kneed indi- 
vidual. Get busy and sell the idea to the boss. If the boss won't take 
it up, seek other fields ; you cannot waste your time with bosses like 
that. They have got to be behind you. 

No matter how we turn or how we look at this accident prevention 
problem, no matter how we dig around for the answer, we still come 
down to the basic principle of education. 

Now, it is time to close this little talk. It has been a pleasure to 
give it and a far, far greater pleasure to anticipate that it has been 
received in the spirit in which it is given. These are busy days ; we 
are all under pressure, but I hope you all will get the inspiration here 
to go home and act. 

CHAIRMAN EMERSON : The next subject on the program is "The Work of the 
American Museum of Safety in the Prevention of Industrial Accidents and Dis- 
eases," by Arthur H. Young, Director of the American Museum of Safety, New 
York City. 

I take pleasure now in introducing Mr. Young to you. 
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THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF SAFETY IN 
THE PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND 
DISEASES. 



Bj MR. ARTHUR H. YOUNG, Director of The American Museum 
of Safety, New York City. 



Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I wish to thank you on be- 
half of the Trustees of The American Museum of Safety for the op- 
portunity of taking part in this very timely and important confer- 
ence. 

I think we are agreed that the day of conservation is coming into its 
own. We listened to the appeal for the conservation of the morals 
of our young men and helped the Y. M. C. A. to raise, not a three 
milion dollar fund, but a fifty million dollar fund ; and we heard the 
cry for the conservation of our wounded soldiers and backed the Red 
Cross to the extent of one hundred million dollars. We have not; 
cried the conservation of mankind from industrial accidents in a> 
countrywide compaign, with parades, with drums beating and flags^ 
flying, but I want to stop for just a moment, in view of the remarks, 
made by the previous speaker as to the part Uncle Sam is doing in his^ 
own field of safety, to speak, not as Director of The American Museum 
of Safety, but as Chief Safety Expert of the United States Employes^ • 
Compensation Commission — a position which I consider the greatest: 
honor that could come to me, at a salary of one dollar a year,. 

No flags were flown when Uncle Sam started in on his accident pr^ 
vention campaign. That was probably because your own Lew PlaJ- 
mer had something to do with the starting of it. It was his indoioit^ 
able energy which led him to call to the attention of Mr. Little» 
Chairman of the United States Compensation Commission, the very 
great necessity of protecting employes of the Federal industrial es- 
tablishments. It is a horrible paradox that we have to go to s^eli 
lengths to safeguard the individual worker, so that he may mote 
_ efficiently make the munitions which will kill hundreds of tbousattds 
of our fellow human beings across the water; nevertheless,, it is 
necessary. 

As a result of the combined activities of Mr. Little and Mr. Palmer, 
a survey of all of the Government arsenals and navy yards was con- 
ducted by the National Safety Council. They called on their mem- 
bership for volunteers. When the survey was completed — and we 
blnsh to admit that it showed the Government establishments far be* 
hind private establishments in safeguarding dangerous machines 
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the first recommendation made was that permanent safety engineers 
be appointed, as the survey would serve no purpose if the recommen- 
dations for safety were simply pigeonholed. The recommendation for 
safety engineers went to the head of the War Department, to the 
Chief of the Ordnance Department and to Assistant Secretary Roose- 
velt of the Navy Department. Gentlemen, it took not over five min- 
utes' consideration by each of those gentlemen to get their entire ac- 
ceptance of the plan, and, forthwith, the Civil Service Commission 
was asked to secure the best safety engineers available for our navy 
yards and arsenals. These positions have been filled with safety ex- 
perts, not all graduate engineers, but all of them practical men. Some 
of them gave up much more remunerative positions in industrial lines 
to do their ^*bit" during the war. 

Every recommendation, practically, made as a result of the initial 
survey was accepted by the Governmental Departments, the esti- 
mates made, the money appropriated ; and the safety work is now go- 
ing on just as fast as it can be carried out. Already, in those yards 
where we have reliable statistics for comparison, we have shoiwn a 
forty per cent, decrease in the accidents. You have not read about it 
in the newspapers. I am sorry I cannot discuss in detail what these 
recommendations were, but I hope that a Congressional investigation 
may soon make this possible. I want to comment on this for a minute, 
because, only yesterday, I read in the Philadelphia papers something 
that made me rather indignant as an American citizen — namely, the 
perversion of these safet}- recommendations for political purposes 
connected with an official establishment located not far from Phila- 
delphia. 

But to i)roceed to The American Museum of Safety: The function of 
our Museum, broadly speaking, is that of visualization. It is visuali- 
zation, concretely placed before you, of the problems and the i)rog- 
ress of the safety movement. This requires two correlating activities: 
First, an investigation and research department, including the library, 
which may tell us intelligently what we should visualize. In the 
Museum's library are all of the books published in the English and 
foreign languages, with which we can come in contact, that have to 
do with the safety movement ; in it are copies of the papers presented 
at such conferences as this; the bulletins, employes' magazines and 
similar plant publications; statistics gathered from every available 
source, photographs, and lantern slides. Supplementing the library 
we have what we would like to call the laboratory. It is just a little 
shop, at the present time, where we can work out the solution of prob- 
lems presented, as for instance, remote control apparatus. It is for 
little things like that that the laboratory is necessary. 
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Now, because of the research work, the attending of such congresses 
as this, the inspections, the conferences which are held with safety 
engineers and experts all over the country, many interesting exhibits 
h ave been gathered in the Museum. I regret very much that it is 
D ecessary for me to tell you what The American Museum of Safety is 
and what we have there. There is something wrong with The Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety, or something wrong with the safety experts 
and others interested in safety movements in this country if your first 
knowledge of The American Museum of Safety comes through my 
telling you of our resources and activities. 

I know how important it is to finish my talk on time, so I will en- 
deavor to give you a telescopic view of the Museum. Probably the 
first exhibit to strike the eye of the average visitor i« an elaborate col- 
lection of photographs, drawings and descriptive text giving a very 
practical and complete exposition of the hazards of the felt hat indus- 
try' and, related to that, a similar presentation of the subject of dust 
and fume control. The original investigations on which this exhibit 
is based, were made by Mr. John Roach collaborating with Miss Lil- 
lian Erskine under the direction of Colonel Lewis T. Bryant, of the 
New Jerse}^ Department of Labor. No one whose work requires dust 
and fume control could well aft'ord to make an installation of appa- 
ratus without consulting Mr. Roach's department or the Museum's 
exhibit. It does not cost anything more than the trouble to visit the 
Museum, and ^Ir. Roach and the Department of Labor of New Jersey 
will co-operate by giving blue prints and copies of any photograph 
requested. 

Then we have an immense machinery platform, the gift of one of the 
large insurance companies, really, a museum in itself. On it are in- 
stalled, not models, but wood and metal working machines, actually in 
operation and guarded by standard safety appliances. Its purpose is 
to show that safety standards do not interfere with the productive 
operation of the machines. Your practical mechanic, your pattern 
maker or carpenter can come to the Museum and use the planer not 
only with absolute safety, but working better and more quickly than 
he can with the unguarded type. There are punch presses installed 
there, lathes, grinding wheels, and an oiler's platform, safe and yet 
efficient. There are proprietary devices such as^ belt shifters, clutches, 
and shaft hangers, all selected with the idea of getting that which is 
safest. 

There are also on exhibit in the Museum ladders and scaffolds made 
by practical men, as well as machines innumerable, of model and 
operating sizes and conditions. We have some four thousand lantern 
slides, not filed away in cupboards, but set up on illuminated racks 
with an illuminated description accompanying each slide. The na- 
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tional safety Councirs Safe Practices Leaflet on rope slings and 
hitches is visuall}^ reproduced by knots, slings and hitches tied on 
ropes. 

As many of the exhibits as practicable are portable. This is becaus^e 
the related activity of visualizing safety is the disseminaition of in- 
formation. Some of these portable exhibits are in use now ; one is in 
the Province of Manitoba in Canada ; one in Chicago ; one on its way 
to Indianapolis ; another is being prepared for the New York State 
Safety Congress at Syracuse. These exhibits are loaned without any 
expense other than that of shipment. 

Those of you who are attending this meeting as inspectors of State 
Departments, consider it a part of your duty, I presume, to assist in 
holding foremen's meetings and community rallies. Don't you think 
it would be worth your while to look over The American Museum of 
Safety and see if it does not visualize something you need to know? 
If it is first aid, if it is welfare work, dust and fume control, commit- 
tee organization, almost any subject related to safety, we can surely 
give you help at the Museum. We can also lend you lantern slides 
and give safety talk^, if desirable. The Museum does not ask you to 
become a member, for it is partly supported by philanthropic indi- 
viduals, none of whom would regret that we had gone beyond our 
limit in helping the country at large. AVe do not need to blush for 
what the Museum has done in that respect. We are proud of it, be- 
cause all our members and the institution itself have done all that we 
have been able to do. 1 am only sorry that the Museum has not been 
financially able to do more in this great movement. 

We try to accomplish by means of graphical charts the dissemina- 
tion of statistical information. It is useless to talk of one million 
six hundred thousand accidents in industrial plants in a year, or 
twenty -two thousand lives lost in industrial plants in a year ; but if a 
chart can be shown that indicates the bodies of these men laid shoul- 
der to shoulder, side to side, it concretely brings the matter home to 
us. The compilation of statistical information and the preparation of 
such charts has been made possible through the generosity of an- 
other large insurance company whicli is about to put into the Museum 
a twenty thousand dollar installation of charts, the copies of which 
will be loaned. Dr. Hoffman, who talked to you this morning, believe* 
very much in this visualization of figures by lines and blocks and other 
graphic features. One of the charts shows the progress of the reduc- 
tion of mortality on the Panama Canal. Now we all know that very 
little attention was given to accident prevention when the Panama 
Canal was built, but you would realize, more than one could tell you in 
a full evening's lecture, just how horribly safety was neglected there 
if you. could glance for a moment at Dr. Hoffman's charts. For eack 
of four years the mortality rate is indicated by a line made up of sec- 
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tioiiH of different colors;; each color representing the cause of mor- 
tality. There are industrial accidents, typhoid fever, cholera, malaria, 
criminal assaults, fights and so on, and the whole line decreases in 
length over the four years excepting for industrial accidents which is 
charted in yellow. It' is the second section of the line and it is con- 
stant all the way down. It shows the accidents remain. Now, the 
visualization of statistics in that manner is valuable when speaking 
to workers. 

I wish I had time, as one of our friends suggests, to "take another 
shot in my arm" and tell you what we hope the American Museum of 
Safety trill be. Not merely a collection of accident prevention de- 
vices, but a great industrial museum, portraying the different lines of 
industry and showing safety incidentally, as for instance, in the min- 
ing industry, actual working models of anthracite mines, iron ore, 
<"opper and other mines, and tlu^ various machines and processes 
therein equipped and standar<lized for safety. We believe that it 
would be more instructive for the visitors to have the Museum visual- 
ize safety as incidental to manufacturing processes, rather than to 
group the various safet}^ devices; ])ut, of course, this plan is not feas- 
ible until we have progresse<l far beyond where we now are. 

It will be of value to the American ^Museum of Safety if the dis- 
cussicm wliich is to follow my talk will be very frank. If you will 
tell us where we are falling short of our function I pledge you on 
behalf of the Trustees that we will do our best to meet the situation. 
I just want to leave this thought with you: That the American Mu- 
S(uim of Safety is not the New York City Museum of Safety; it is not 
the New York Museum of Safety, nor the Eastern States Museum of 
Safety. It is The American Museum of Safety for all the states; it 
is for the entire nation. 

CHAIRMAN EMERSON: Tli.^ inxt speakor will be Mr. Elmer Spahr, of 
York, Pa., Presidont of the I'onnsylv.ania State Conference, Bricklayers', Masons', 
and Plasterers' International Union, \\lio will lead the discussion on the subjects 
presented this afternoon. 

I take great pleasure introducing Mr. Spahr to you. 

MR. SPAHR: Mr. Chairman, ladirs and gentlemen, it is almost a question" in 
my mind as to how well I am qualifird to discuss the preceding papers, excepting 
those which deal particularly with how organized labor can aid in preventing in- 
dustrial acci(hmts. I have attended numerous conferences and meetings centering 
about the vital topic of safety an<] have listened, or rather patiently waited, for 
some speaker to discuss safety in the field of endeavor occupied by the craftsmen 
1 represent. I refer to the contracting and building industry in INuinsylvania. 
The organization I represent is the INuinsylvania State Conference of the Inter- 
national Union of Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers. Obviously, my principal 
concern is for safety in the wide field of building and contracting. All the 
discussions on safety at this conference have been excellent and much that has 
t)een said, from the standpoint of (mployers and from the standpoint of labor 
representatives, is of general value for the cause of safety. However, I feel that 
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the principal specific discussions have dealt with the working conditions in shop» 
and the methods for promoting safety, efficiency, and health among shop workers^ 
The workers I represent are not essentially shop workers. 

Contracting and building, involving many outdoor tasks, provide what may be 
termed seasonal work for our craftsmen during possibly nine months in the year. 
Under ordinary conditions, insurance companies do not classify our trade as- 
particularly hazardous. However, methods of building construction have developed 
in the last fifteen or twenty years, greatly to increase that hazard. Two obvious- 
hazards are the great height to which buildings are erected at the present time 
and also the depth beneath the surface of the ground that these buildings are 
started. The workers of our trade are essential to the construction at both 
hazardous extremes of a building. 

Many of our organization are highly skilled, some to a much greater degree 
than others. You may observe for yourself the class of workmanship of whick 
we are capable by the beautiful structural handiwork in this magnificent Capital 
Building and by the external construction, — the stone masonry, — all of which* 
has been arranged and placed in position by our members. 

One question asked at this conference, I believe by Mr. Fonda, was, "How can 
we get the men to appreciate what we are doing for them?" 

I have not been so long removed from the ranks of workers that I do not still 
feel myself a worker, so that, to me, is quite a pertinent question. I feel that 
the first thing that must be done, by the employer — ^whatever he has in mind, 
whatever is his motive, — is to convince the worker that something is being d^ne 
"for him," not "to him.'' For example, in the motion picture on safety, exhibited 
here last evening, was shown a man working near hot metal and, due to the- 
heat, the worker desired to wear as little clothing as possible. The foreman at- 
tempted to equip the worker with goggles, clothing and leggings to protect him 
against injury but the workman seemed to think that his rights were being 
imposed upon, that he was being discriminated against. If that same worker 
could have the real facts presented to him, by picture, of a victim of a burning 
accident, his foreman would, in the future, have less difficulty in persuading such 
worker to wear the safety equipment. I believe that motion pictures can present 
to the worker, the lesson of safety first more convincingly than can any other 
means. I beileve that safety first pictures can be one of the greatest factors in 
promoting carefulness among workers and in eliminating accidents. 

The question of how labor can be of service to the Department of Labor and 
Industry in preventing accidents is one of the most important subjects for dis- 
cussion. I believe that organized labor, through its regular meetings, is in a 
position possibly better than many of your shop committees, to assist in promoting: 
safety. Labor organizations of the various trades meet regularly and have meet- 
ing rooms with bulletin boards. Frequently a single meeting room, equipped with 
a bulletin board, will be occupied on every night of the week by different unions 
of varied trades and usually such meeting room is occupied by a large Sunday 
afternoon meeting of workers. Such halls, devoted principally to the meetingi 
of labor organizations, are maintained in large numbers throughout the State. 

Safety first posters with pictures, — such as are issued by the Department of 
Labor and Industry, — create more real thought for safety among workers than 
can be realized. The "safety first" slogan and "safety always" have been uttered" 
so much that there is a feeling that familiarity with these words, among workers, 
has taken the edge off their real meaning. But when a worker sees a picture of 
some workman, probably in his own trade, who has met with an accident, that 
picture will make an impression. It will be carefully examined and the thought 
is certain to come to the observing workman that he may be the next fellow 
to go home crippled to his family if he is not careful. That fact makes the 
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average worker stand up and take notice. Every encouragement should be given 
to the erection and maintenance of bulletin boards for safety in the meeting 
room of every labor organization. As I said before, one meeting room may be 
the point of assemblage for a number of labor organizations. On one evening, 
some beneficial organization may meet in the room, and I believe that beneficial 
organizations are today showing great interest in activities working toward the 
prevention of accidents. Because an accident causing an injury to a worker is 
almost certain to drain their treasury to some extent. 

Shop committees for safety, unfortunately, frequently have mistaken ideas of 
the motives back of their creation. Some men may think that the work the 
safety c<jmmittees are doing is solely for the good of the employer, — to save him 
from paying compensation. Some workers may view it from that improper angle. 
That is usually the attitude of the less informed man and an era of education is 
necessary with convincing proof that safety work is always for the benefit of 
the worker as well as for the benefit of the employer. Men with wrong viewpoints 
can frequently be enlightened by their fellow workmen, members of the same labor 
organization. I feel that such method would be the best way to instruct such 
men. Mr. Morgan calls it ^'personal contact." Very w^ell, if you can get your 
men to believe that you care about them, that it really matters to you how they 
are treated, that their welfare concerns you and the welfare of their families and 
their children, I think then you have adopted the best plan to get their co-opera- 
tion for safety. Get an occasional workman into your office; talk with him 
casually and if you find some workers interested in the welfare of the plant, take 
a bit of time and write a note to them. I feel that if a workman suggests an idea 
to his employer that, even if his idea is not valuable and if you may disagree with 
him regarding it, tell him so in a friendly way and he will probably be con- 
vinced of the fact that J^ou are at least interested in the workers. 

As to the turnover of labor, — I feel that no one man is always fitted for the 
position that he may occupy. The taking of men from one industry to another 
has recently been widely discussed. This condition frequently happens in our 
trade. In fact the winter season of the year is now approaching when the 
members of our organization will not be able to work on construction jobs. There 
are three or four such months in the year when many of our men may be idle, — 
idle at least so far as their particular trade is concerned. Our organization has 
taken up that matter with the Director of the Bureau of Employment of the 
Department of Labor and Industry. One of our men obtained work in a chain 
manufacturing establishment and here enters a peculiar situation concerning 
poisonous gases. About a week ago I happened to see the man who had obtained 
such work. "Bill," I said, "I thought you were working in the chain plant. Why 
is it you are not working?" He replied, "No, I am not working there now." I 
said, "I thought that would be a good winter's job for you." He answered^ 
"Well, you see I cannot stand it." 

That seemed peculiar to me because I knew he was a good workman and I knew 
the job would not be too heavy fot* him. I said to him; "What is the trouble?" 
He said : "The links are cut and forged together and there is a small machine 
there that heats them almost to a white heat instantly and we beat the links 
together and then the next link comes up and there is some oil on that metal 
and the oil gets consumed and the room becomes full of smoke. I stood it about 
two or three weeks; I am sick," I said, "What seems to be the trouble?" He said, 
"I don't know just exactly what is the trouble ; no rheumatism ; I can't sleep ; 
can't eat; well, I finally quit yesterday." 

"What does the foreman say?" I asked him. He said, "I said to the foreman, 
I don't know what is the matter but I cannot stand this; and the foreman said, 
'everybody can't stand it'." I asked him whether there were any ducts leading 
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from the .small welding machine to carry the gas away. He said, "No, I don't 
think there are." That man has gone away from that plant. He has told me 
tiiat he cannot work there and will very likely tell some other men. That firm 
is advertising for help. 

The subject of unemployment or out of work insurance, or something to that 
«flEect, has been discussed. Would it be right to make a man work in a plant 
-of that kind where the employer does not put in a conveyor system to take the 
poisonous gases away ; to compel those men to take compulsory sickness insurance? 
1 believe not. 

In dosing, I want to make a few remarks as to the attitude of labor in the 
var. Mr. Wheaton, I believe, has come here and taken an entirely different 
subject and askod labor whether we are with the Government. The action taken 
«t the Buffalo Convention, — where there were labor representatives from all the 
trades and from the various states in the Union, — when the resolution was pre- 
sented whether we are with the Government or whether we are not, it was un- 
animously decided that we are with the Government. He has come here and asked 
industry and he has asked labor, "Are you with us?" We are certainly with the 
Crovorument. When the war started it seemed that there was a propaganda that 
it was the rich man's or the capitalist's war; that the same methods of enlistment 
or draft would be pursued as during the Civil War — if one happened to be selected, 
if one had sufficient funds, some one else would go to the war and the man of 
wealth and his boy could stay at home. It has been demonstrated clearly to the 
worker tliat in this war this is not the fact. We have the example of the four 
sons of a very prominent contractor who has sufficient wealth, if tliat would 
have kept them from going to war. They are down at Camp Mcado, I 
beliovo, and are training there beside the former hod carrier. We feel it is our 
war {<s much as any one's war. (Applause.) We have no more to lose ; we have 
no more, but just as much as the capitalist. Our home, no matter how humble 
it may be, is just as dear to us as your palace. If we lose the war, we lose that ; 
but we are not going to lose the war. We are going to stick, we are going to be 
with you. (Applause.) We are going to stick and I believe that has been denion- 
Btratod. 

As to these conferences, "What can labor do to aid the Department of Labor 
and Industry?" We deem it a privilege to come up to the Department of Labor 
and Industry and air our little troubles and we always got a square deal. I 
want to say to the manufacturers, to the representatives of manufacturers that if 
you have anything that is a problem to you to take it to the Department of Labor 
and Industry. Wo quite often have conferences thei-e. We are invited to meet 
some of the manufacturers and we discuss various problems and we all go away 
satisfied ; quite often the problem has been solved and we feel so much better 
for having been and having talked the matter over. 

I feel that the Department of Labor a\id Industry of this state is one of the 
greatest mediums for bringing organized labor and capital to work in harmony 
that there is in the state. 

CHAIRMAN EMERSON: The next speaker will be Mr. Sidney W. Ashe, of 
the Educational and Welfare Department of the General Electric Company, Pitts- 
field, Massachusolts, who will continue the discussion. 

It gives me ploasure to introduce Mr. Ashe to you. 

MR. ASHE: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I know you are all anxious to 
see the moving picture. I am too; so I am only going to take a few minutes of 
your time. I think it is the privilege of the last speaker usually to make a little 
summary of the general remarks that have been made and while it would be 
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rather a long task to do that I hope I may be able to leave one or two concise 
thoii;;hts with you. It has been a great pleasure for me to come down here from 
the Berkshire Hills, just as has ray friend, Mr. Morgan, from Massacluisetts, to 
attend a conference such as you have had here the past two days, with your 
beautiful surroundings, with your comfortable chairs and the great enthusiasm 
that has been shown and I feel it cannot help but inspire any one, and I know and 
I feel that it has been a very great pleasure to me to come down here and meet 
with you all. 

I have known for a long time of the splendid work that Commissioner Jackson, 
Mr. Palmer and Dr. Patterson have been doing, but I think that in coming down 
here and being in intimate contact with it made me realize to a very much greater 
-degree what wonderful work is being done and how fortunate your Commonwealth 
is that it has such men doing it. 

In the remarks that have been made I think we all ought to congratulate our- 
aelves on the very courageous and splendid spirit of co-operation that has been 
shown by those here, by the representatives of labor organiz:\tions and by the 
industrial men. I know that there are very few other states where the very great 
interest on the pan of labor itself in the prevention of accidents exists as seems 
to exist in this Commonwealth, and such interest is naturally holpful to all those 
who arc giving their life work to this problem, because if you analyze the matter 
you will see, as pointed ont, that, after all, the problem of accident prinention 
is very largely, almost entirely a problem of the working man himself. It has 
been shown here, for instance, that less than ono per cent, of the accidents occur- 
ring can be eliminated by using safeguards — one per cent. It has also been 
mentioned that over fifty per cent, of the accidents that occur industrially today 
are due to men who have been in the employ — in new employment for less than 
six months. Then, going a step farther, you can see that despite the fact that 
one per cent, of these accidents can be eliminated by the use of safeguards, em- 
ployers are spending a great deal today, thousands of dollars, trying to clear up 
that single percentage, so your problem really comes down, as I see it, to a matter 
like this : If through the labor organizations you can impress upon the workman 
the importance of caution, — and I know it can be done because I have found 
that by making a direct appeal to the working man and being sincere in this 
appeal, making them feel that you believe in their co-operation you can obtain 
wonderful results. You must be sincere, liOAvever, in your efforts. Where the men 
get together themselves, if they could be made to feel that the elimination of 
accidents rests entirely with them and is a personal problem — and that it is a 
matter that requires just a little extra precaution on their part you would elimin- 
ate a large percentage of the accidents. That is the way we do it — I mean those 
who have been successful in carrying on educational work, and why cannot the 
men do it themselves? 

Now, the next important feature is this matter of the continual shifting of 
labor. If you could make the average man realize that it is against his interest 
to shift his job at much less than five year intervals — five years may seem a long 
time to some — but if you could make the average man realize that he ought to stick 
to his job for at least five years, why, it would be one of the greatest blessings in 
this country ; because if you go to any of our large manufacturing organizations 
you will find each year thousands of men applying at the gates of these organiza- 
tions who are totally unskilled; and these men just keep coming and going, float- 
ing from one position to another. If we could only get these men vitally interested 
in their own industry, and have them stay at their task for a few years you 
would find that the safety problem would almost disappear. 

There is another thought I have not mentioned ; that is the part that the wives 
and sweethearts play in this work. Don't forget that this war is a woman's war 
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and the war that all the men are going to be in has got to be won by the women, 
by the thought, the love ; and the prayers they will say all the while they are- 
doing their knitting. And there is a tremendous amount yet that can be done by 
the wives and sweethearts if they would realize that the most important task is to 
keep the men or the wage earners in the very best physical condition. If you coul^ 
make the wage earner contented when he went to work, free from worry, free^ 
from little home troubles, it would be a tremendous blessing to the average man ; 
and that is the work that the wives and sweethearts can do. They can keep the 
men well and contented and they will stick to their tasks. If they can do these- 
things I don't think there is any question about winning the war. 

I have not very much to say about the American Museum of Safety, because I 
know with such a splendid executive as Mr. Young and the work that he did for 
Mr. Gary, that there won't be any question at all as to the success which he 
will achieve with this organization. Mr. Young is one of those energetic workers, 
enthusiastic over safety work and there will be no question about the results he 
will get. 

There is one other thought I would like to leave with you and then I am 
through. I was glad to see it brought out at the meeting yesterday by one of the 
lal;)or men that labor itself feels that more discipline should be used for safety 
work. You go into a big plant today where there is difficulty in getting labor 
and there is a gradual breaking down of discipline in safety work. Why? Because 
the foreman is afraid to exercise the pressure to keep the men up in the wearing 
of goggles and things of that sort ; afraid to do it on account of the difficulty in 
getting men, afraid that the men won't stay ; and that is one of the most unfor- 
tunate phases of the safety movement today; this gradual breaking down of the 
discipline ; and yet we all know the winning of the war is going to come about as 
the result of very much greater discipline than we have now ; and, therefore, if 
"anything can be done to keep up the discipline in safety work it will count con- 
siderably. 

Another suggestion has been made, that if you could still further lower the 
waiting period and place a greater financial burden on the employer it would add 
still greater impetus to accident prevention. I think that this is not fair — you 
will pardon my saying so — because we have got a fundamental law on this whole 
matter that the burden must be equitably distributed. That is the fundamental 
law that Kelvin developed, that you must have equality of interest and your 
burden must be equally distributed in order to get the maximum of benefit. Now, 
as it is today, when a man is injured he gets two-thirds of his pay. If he is a 
member of a benefit association, with the extra amount from that, he is almost 
getting as great pay when injured as he received before he was injured. There 
is no incentive for the workman to keep from getting injured if he is going to 
get as large pay when injured as he gets when not injured ; and if you are going 
to try to exert a greater pressure on the employer to reduce his one per cent, and 
at the same time going to weaken your penalty on the workman to keep from 
getting injured, you are working the wrong way. Now, I am very frank in telling 
you of these things because I think when you analyze them carefully you will 
see the justice of my remarks. Do not lower the waiting period beyond one week* 
I thank you all now for the splendid opportunity I have had. I have had a 
very pleasant and profitable visit and I know it has been a very, very successful 
conference for all of us. 

CHAIRMAN EMERSON : This ends the set program for this afternoon. There 
is opportunity now for a general discusssion of any or all of the papers if any 
person so desires. 

I would ask that in discussing the papers you first give your name and resi- 
dence in order that they can go properly into the record. 
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E. S. CHAPIN, Safety Inspector, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Philadelphia. 
There were two things brought up in discussion here upon which I may be able to 
shed a little light. One, the use of pictures to centralize the interest of the men 
in precaution. Psychologists tell us that the mind retains permanently about 
forty per cent, of what the ears take in ; whereas the percentage is over sixty 
of what the eyes take in. That may be the explanation of the value of pictures, 
whether motion pictures or still pictures. 

The other point which has been mentioned is the industrial army. It has been 
mentioned in co-ordination with the military army. Now, the size of the industrial 
army has not been touched upon. The results from the European experiences 
have shown that it takes five men behind the line in the industries to keep one 
man going at the front; so that if we send one million men to the army, as the 
papers say now, it means five million men must be kept working, kept safe, kept in 
good feondition, to keep that million men at the front. 

J. C. WRIGHT, Order of Railway Conductors, Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Chairman, 
with your permission, I would like to say a word. In the name of the labor 
organizations and in the name of the soldiers we have at the front now, I want 
to appeal to you to send your magazines or your journals to any of the Y. M. C. 
A.'s and they will be forwarded directly to our soldiers. 

H. G. DAVIS : In looking over this program it is very evident that the 
mining industry of the State was not considered when the same was made or 
formed. It was not my intention to say anything at this conference, but I fail to 
see why or how the remarks made by my honored friend, Mr. Maurer, fit in at the 
meeting this afternoon. First he described an old man at th^ age of forty in a 
decrepit condition, and so on. I have worked in and about the coal mines for 
forty-five years and I am not old yet. I have a daughter who, by the way, now 
in the City of Harrisburg and who was present here at some of these meetings, 
who, for seven long weeks was unable to walK on account of rheumatism. Sh^ 
never siaw the inside of a coal mine in her life. I simply state that in order to 
let you know that all miners do not get stiffened up and crippled by their work 
or don't all have to lie down in water. 

I also want to touch upon another thing that Mr. Maurer said. He took par- 
ticular pains to slap the safety committees. I have been connected with the D. 
L. & W. Railroad Company's Coal Department for thirty-six years in various 
capacities, from mule driver to a superintendent, and during some of those years 
we endeavored to organize and maintain safety committees, and I want to tell 
you that we did everything that lay in our power to encourage the organization 
of those committees and I am very sorry to say that many of the men who were 
appointed on those committees were abused because they volunteered to act in 
that capacity. I simply say that to refute what Mr. Maurer said here today in 
reference to the mining industry. 

I do not take very kindly either to the slap he made on the bosses. While we 
have, perhaps, had in connection with coal mining some very small men in that 
capacity, yet I believe all of them are not so small. Some of them are some of 
the biggest men you could find in a day's travel. 

I want to say to you gentlemen that this conference, in which every one of you 
have taken part, is a great credit to the members of the Department of Labor 
and Industry and I cannot say an unkind word with regard to any member of it. 
Most of them, particularly the new Commissioner, I consider a personal friend of 
mine, connected with the National Safety Organization as I am, of which Council 
he has had the honor of being President. Those men are doing good work, but I 
think this organization wants to broaden out and bring in something of the mining 
industry. It is surely the greatest industry in this State. 
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CHAIRMAN EMERSON : I might say that the speaker's remarks have a great 
deal of truth in them, but I am informed that the law creating the Department 
of Labor and Industry does not provide in its activities for the mining industries 
of the State ; so that was one of the reasons why the program is a little light on 
the mining side. 

CHARLES H. SPOTTS, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Harrisburg, Pa. I 
want to say today that I have been studying ideas on how to educate the foreigner. 
1 was four years educating one and I sat today and listened to Professor Roberts 
doing in about fifteen minutes what I know I was nine months in doing, getting 
them started. I think that is a wonderful idea. But the one thing I want 
to say that each and every one of you can do is the smallest thing in the world. 
Say, "How do you do," to him when you meet him or say "Good morning;" 
treat him as a friend. They are so accustomed to being downtrodden that if 
you don't treat them as friends you will never make citizens of them. The one 
I helped to educate became naturalized and is a good American today. We have 
got to do as God tells us ; do whatever little thing we can to help the other fellow 
along'. It is an easy thing to say, "How do you do" to these foreigners and treat 
them decently and they will then think that the American people are ready to 
help them. It is a hard lot they have when they come to this country and are 
not able to speak our language. If you had been in my position sitting up here 
looking in the faces of these foreigners this morning you would have seen how 
pleased they were to get an idea of the American language, it was well worth 
while to sit and look at them. And here we all have opportunities but we do not 
take advantage of them. 

In the "safety first" work that I am busy in on the railroad some call me a 
"nut", maybe I am ; but I don't care whether it is a boss or an employe, if I see 
him doing anything he should not do I tell him about it. Once a train master 
came walking up the track in the middle of the ladder when there was a s\x foot 
space outside where there are no tracks. I said to him ; "Don't you know trains 
are no respectors of persons and would just as soon kill you as anybody? Why 
don't you get over where you belong?" He said, "Do you mean that for an 
insult?" I said, "No; but you have a six foot space there, where you could 
walk in safety and if you walk on the track you are likely to get killed." Some 
times the best way to get a fellow to be a "safety first" man is to insult him. 
I remember one fellow on the railroad who did not care much and one day he 
came out to work as reckless as ever and I said to him: "What's the matter? 
Did you and your wife have a fight today?" He said, "No." I said to him then: 
"Don't you like your children any more?'* He said, "Sure". I said to him : 
"Then what the devil are you trying to kill yourself for." You have got to get 
in under their skin any way you can to make them realize and think seriously. 

I think we must all take a personal and individual interest in the matters that 
have been brought before this conference and we will then all be successful in 
our endeavors and so will these conferences. 

CHAIRMAN EMERSON : Is there any further discussion on any o^ the 
papers? 

It has not been my pleasure to attend all of these meetings. I think they covered 
the field and have been a credit to the Department of Labor and Industry con- 
sidering how hard it has been this year to get speakers when every one is so busy. 
I believe I am safe in saying that these conferences have become an institution 
and that no matter how much they may have to be curtailed during the war. 
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nevertheless, they will be kept up in some shape or other annually and with the 
hope that any policies which were started here, and movements put into being, 
will go on reaping benefits wherever used and that after the war, — that happy 
time we are all looking forward to, — after the war, they will be resumed with 
far greater strength. But, in the meantime, the Department of Labor and Industry 
is going to do everything possible to keep up these conferences annually. 



REPORT OF CONFERENCE OF INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIANS 

AND SURGEONS. 



Ou November 20, 1917, the day before the opening of the Annual 
Welfare and Kfiicieney (Conference, there was held 'in the Hall of the 
Honse of Representatives at Harrisburg the most successful of all 
the Conferences of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons thus far con- 
vened under the direction of the Department of Labor and Industry. 

The following program was presented : 



PKOGRAM. 



Chairman: DR. FRANCIS D. PATTERSON, Chief, Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Engineering, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. 

Some Medical and Surgical Problems and Their Solution, 

From the Point of View of the Mining Surgeon, 

DR. S. P. MENGEL, Lehigh Valley Coal Company, AVilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

From the Point of View of the Public Service Corporation Sur- 
geon, 
DR. N. M. elONES, East Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

From the Point of View of the Surgeon in the Chemical Industry, 
DR. J. W. SCHERESCHEWSKY, United States Public 
Health Service, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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General Discussion. 

The Health Hazards of the Cigar Industry with Suggestions for Ob- 
viating Them, 
DR. T. GRIER MILLER, Occupational Disease Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DR. HENRY F. SMYTH, Laboratory of Hygiene; University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Preliminary Report LTpon Dust Studies in Various Industries, 

DR. HENRY F. SMITH, Laboratory of Hygiene, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DR. T. GRIER MILLER, Occupational Disease Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Afternoon Session. 

Reconstruction and Rehabilitation of the Disabled Soldier, 

MAJOR HARRY E. MOCK, Medical Reserve Corps, U. S. 
Army. 

Discussion. 

MAJOR R. TAIT McKENZIE, British Medical Corps. 
JACOB LIGHTNER, Director, Bureau of Employment, 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 

The Fight Against Industrial Diseases — The Opportunities and 
Duties of the Industrial Physician, 
DR. ALICE HAMILTON, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, AVashington, D. C. 

The Treatment of Infections and Infected Wounds by Dichlora- 
mine-T, 
DR. ROBERT PERRY CUMMINS, Chief Surgeon, Midvale 
Steel Company. 

Lantern Demonstration of the Treatment of Infections and Infected 
Wounds by Dichloramine-T, 
LIEUTENANT WALTER E. LEE, Medical Reserve Corps, 
U. S. Army. 

The War Crisis and the Industrial Surgeon, 

DR. WILLIAM A. EVANS, Ex-President, American Public 
Health Association, Chicago, 111. 
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The hazards of various occupations were discussed, as much in their 
relation to the health of the worker as in relation to accidents, and a 
great many new and valuable ideas were brought out. 

It is not possible to summarize here all the addresses delivered, but 
each one presented so many valuable thoughts that they may all be 
read in their entirety with great profit. 

The full report of this Conference is published in the March, 1918, 
number of The Pennsylvania Medical Journal. Reprints of these 
proceedings have been procured by the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry for free distribution among those interested in any of the sub- 
jects discussed. Until this supply is exhausted, copies of these re- 
prints may be obtained, on requeest, from Dr. Francis D. Patterson, 
Chief, Division of Industrial Hygiene and Engineering, Third and 
North streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Attention may advantageously be given to the papers by Doctors 
Miller and Smyth. These papers are the direct results of studies made 
in the Clinic for Diseases of Occupation which is conducted at the 
Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania in co-operation with the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. These papers 
show only the beginning of what will be accomplished for the workers 
of this state, by pointing out the causes of their ill health and remov- 
ing these causes. For the manufacturer of the State, the service is 
equally as great, as by the assistance of the numerous trained work- 
ers connected with this clinic, the health hazards in the various in- 
dustries are studied and recommendations offered for their elimina- 
tion. 

Just as at the Fourth Conference of Industrial Physicians and 
8urgeons the epoch-making treatment of infected wounds by the Car- 
rel-Dakin method was described and discussed, so at this Conference 
the remarkable results obtained by the use of Dichloramine-T, to- 
gether with its tremendous saving in dressings and in the time of 
applying the dressings were set forth. The motion pictures showing 
the use of this method, as explained by Lieutenant Lee were especially 
illuminating. 

The problem of the reconstruction and rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled soldier as presented by Major Mo<?k and Major McKenzie 
brought before the Conference one of the most vital problems of the 
war, and one, the influence of which is going to be felt many years 
after the war is over. Mr. Lightner presented the proposed plans of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, for aiding in 
the placement in industry of the trained reconstructed soldier. 
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Major McKenzie paid a splendid tribute to the plan for splving this 
problem as worked out in the Surgeon-General's office in Washington, 
and with the co-operation of the industries of the country there is 
every reason to expect that our disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines 
will be given opportunity to find a place in industrial life suited' t^ 
their capabilities. ^ 
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PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY DEPARTMENT OP LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY, FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE DE- 
PARTMENT AT HARRISBURG. 



Safety Standards of the Industrial Board : 

Vol. 1, No. 1, Power Transmission. 

Vol. 1, No. 2, Standard Railings and Toe Boards. 

Vol. 1, No. 3, Stationary Steam Engines. 

Vol. 1, No. 4, Machine Tools. 

Vol. 1, No. 5, Forging and Stamping. 

Vol. 1, No. 6, Polishing and Grinding. 

Vol. 1, No. 7, Compressed Air. 

Vol. 1, No. 8, Woodworking Machinery. 

Vol. 1, No. 9, Bakeshops. 

Vol. 1, No. 10, Fire Prevention. 

Vol. 1, No. 11, Canneries. 

Vol. 1. No. 12, Boilers. 

Vol. 1, No. 13, Foundries. 

Vol. 1. No. 14, Ladders. 

Vol. 1, No. 15, Cereal Mills. 

Vol. 1. No. 16, Lighting. 

Vol. 1, No. 17, Elevators. 

Vol. 1, No. 18, Textiles (Not Publisljed). 

Vol. 1, No. 19, Explosives. 

Vol. 1, No. 20, Cranes. 

Vol. 1, No. 21, Electric Code. 

Vol. 1, No. 22. Lead Corroding and Oxidizing. ) 

Vol. 1. No. 23, Paint Grinding. } Paint Induslry. 

Vol. 1. No. 24, Dry Colors. ) 

Vol. 1, No. 25, Nitro and Amido Compounds. 

Vol. 1, No. 26, Brewing and Bottling. 

Rulings and Decisions of the Industrial Board. 

♦ 4t 4t * 

Timely Hints on Safety and Health for Workers in the Industries: 
No. 1, For Employer and Employe. 
No. 2, For Preventing Accidents and Disease. 
No. 3, For Elevator Operators. 
No. 4, For Steam Boiler Firemen and Attendants. 
No. 5, For Employes in Mercantile Establishments. 
No. 6, For Painters. 
No. 7, For Printers. 
No. 8, For Machinists. 
No. 9, For Bakers. 
No. 10, For Found rymen. 
No. 11, For Repairmen. 
No. 12, For Woodworkers. 
No. 13, For Safety from Fire to Owners or Managers of Institutioiw and 

Establishments. 
No. 14, For Electricians. 
No. 15, For Office Employes. 
N«. 16, For Tinners. 
No. 17, For Prevention of Fire. 
No. 18. For Prevention of Cramps. 
No. 19. For Prevention of Heat Stroke and Heat Exhaustion. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Poster for Wash and Toilet Rooms. 

Poster for Prevention of Lead Poisoning. 

Poster for Fire Drill Organization. 

Poster Abstracts of Laws, Governing Employment of Women And Minors. 

Time Cards for Posting Hours of Labor of Females and Minors. 

Compilation of all the Labor Laws of Pennsylvania. 

Accident Prevention Posters for Bulletin Boards. 

Posters for Chemical Plants, Acid Fumes Warning. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 
Pamphlets on Workmen's Compensation : 

No. 1, Information Regarding the Pennsylvania Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act. 
Nos. 2 and 3, Rules and Ru lings of the Compensation Board. 

The Departm^ |u3 to be a Department of service t» 

the people of M NOlui Price Jadraon invites sucees- 

tions for exten 
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